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PREFACE TO THE FIRST CHEAP 
EDITION 


In Apiil, 1840, I issued tlie fiist iiiunbei of a new weekly 
publication puce tliiee pence, called JMastei Humph ey s Clock 
It was intended to consist, foi the most pait, of detached 
papcis, but was to include one continuous stoiy, to be icsumed 
ficm time to time with such indefinite intervals between each 
peiiod of resumption as might best accoid with the epgenjci^s^ 
and capabilities of the pioposed Miscellany 

The fiist chaptei of this tale appealed m the fouith number 
of Ma\tet Humph ei/s Clocks when I had aheady been made 
uneasy by the desultoiy chaiaoter of that woik, and when, 

I believe, iny leaders had thoioughly participated iii the 
feeling The commencement of a stoiy was a great satis- 
faction to me, and I had icason to behe\e that my readeis 
participated in this feeling too Hence, being pledged to 
some inteiiuptions and some puisuit of the oiiginal design, 

I cheei fully set about disentangling myself fioui those im- 
pediments as fast as I could, and — that done — fiom that 
time until its completion, The Old Cmiohity Shop was wiitten 
and published fioin week to week, in weekly paits 

When the stoiy was finished, in oidei that it might be 
freed from the incumbiance of associations and interruptions 
with which it had no kind of concern, I caused the few sheets 
of Master Humphrey's Clocks which had been printed in con- 
nexion with it, to be cancelled , and, like the unfinished tale 
of the windy night and the notaxy m The Sentimental 
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Journey, they became the property of tho tiunk-maker and 
the butteiinan I ^^as especially uinMlhng, I confess, to 
^eniicli those icspectable tiadcs \utli the opening papet of the 
abandoned design, in which MASTER HUMPHREY desci ibed 
himself and his manner of life Though I now affect to 
make the confession philosophically, as lefenmg to a bje- 
gone emotion, I am conscious that my pen winces a little 
even while I write these words But it was done, and wisely 
done, and Masiei Hwnphrey's Clocl^ as originally consluutcd, 
became one of the lost books of the eaith — which, wo all 
know^ aie fai moie precious than any that can be lead for 
love 01 money 

In lefeience to the talc itself I desue to say \ciy little heie* 
The many fzieiids it won me, and the many hearts it turned 
to me when they were full of private sorrow^ invest it with 
an intciest in iny mind which is not a public one, and the 
lightful place of which appeals to be ‘‘a more removed 
giound 

I will merely observe, theiefoie, that, in writing the book, 
I had it always in my fancy to suiiound the lonely %uie of 
the child with giotesque and wild but not impossible com- 
panions, and to gather about her innocent face and pine 
intentions, associates as stiange and uncongenial as the gum 
objects that are about her bed when her histoiy is first 
foreshadowed. 

MASTER HUMPHREY (before his devotion to the trunk 
and butter business), was oiigmally supposed to be the nanator 
of the stoiy As it was constructed from the beginning, 
however, with a view to separate publication when completed, 
his demise did not involve the necessity of any alteration. 

I have a mournful piide m one recollection associated with 
^‘little NelU’ While she was yet upon hei wandeungs, not 
then concluded, there appeared m a liter aiy journal, an essay 
of which she was the principal theme, so earnestly, so 
eloquently, and tenderly appieciative of her and of all her 
shadowy kith and km, that it would have been insensibility 
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in me, if I could have read it without an unusual glow of 
pleasuie and encouiagement Long afteiwaids, and when I 
had come to know him well, and to see him stout of heait 
going slowly down into his gia\e5 I knew the wiitei of that 
essay to be THOMAS HOOD. 

Londox, Sepie7nlei, 1818 , 
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OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 




CHAPTER I 

' Although I am an old man, night is generally my time for walking 
In the summer I often leave home eaily m the morning, and roam 
about the fields and lanes all day, or even escape for days or weeks 
together , but, saving m the country, I seldom go out until aftei 
dark, though, Heaven be thanked, I love its light and feel the cheer- 
fulness It sheds upon the earth, as much as any creature living 

I have fallen insensibly into this habit, both because it favours 
my infirmity, and because it aftords me greater opportunity of 
speculating on the characters and occupations of those who fill the 
streets The glare and hurry of broad noon are not adapted to idle 
pursuits like mine , a glimpse of passing faces caught by the light 
of a street lamp, or a shop window, is often better for my purpose 
than their full levelation m the daylight , and, if I must add the 
truth, night is kmdei in this respect than day, which too often destroys 
an air-built castle at the moment of its completion, without the least 
ceremony or remorse 

That constant pacing to and fio, that never-ending restlessness, 
that incessant tread of feet wearing the rough stones smooth and 
glossy — is It not a wonder how the dwellers in nanow ways can 
bear to hear it J Think of a sick man, in such a place as Saint 
Martin’s Court, listening to the footsteps, and in the midst of pain 
and weariness, obliged, despite himself (as though it w’^ere a task he 
must perform) to detect the child’s step from the man’s, the shpshod 
beggar from the booted exquisite, the lounging from the busy, the 
dull heel of the sauntering outcast from the quick tiead of an 
expectant pleasure-seeker — think of the hum and noise being always 
present to his senses, and of the stream of life that will not stop, 
pouring on, on, on, through all his restless dreams, as if he were 
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condemned to he, dead but consnous Jn ^ ^hunli\aul, and 
had no hope of rest for centuries to < onie * 

Then, the ciowds for e\er passing and itpassmg on the bridges 
(on those \\hich aie free of toll at least), where many stop on line 
evenings looking listlessly down upon the water, with some vague 
idea that by-and-by It runs between gretn banks which giow wider 
and wider until at last it joins the broad \ast sea -where some halt 
to rest from hea\y loads, and think, as thc> look o\er the parapet, 
that to smoke and lounge awav one’s life, and he sleeping m the 
sun upon a hot tarpaulin, in a dull, slow, sluggish barge, must be, 
happiness unalloyed — and where some, and a very different classy 
pause with heavier loads than they, remembering to have heard or 
read in some old time that drowning was not a hard death, but of 
all means of suicide the easiest and best. 

Covent Garden Market at sunrise too, in the spring or summer, 
when the fragrance of sweet flowers is in tht air, overpowering even 
the imwholesome streams of last night’s deba«cher>, and driving 
the dusky thrush, whose cage has hung outside a garret window all 
night long, half mad with joy * Poor bird * the onH neighbouring 
thing at all akin to the other httle captives, some of whom, shrink- 
ing from the hot hands of drunken purchasers, he drooping on the 
path already, while others, soddened bv close contact, await the time 
when they shall be watered and freshened up to please more sober 
company, and make old clerks who pass them on their road to busi- 
ness, wonder what has filled their breasts with visions of the country. 

But my present purpose is not to 0jspatiat(‘ upon iny walks, llie 
story I am about to relate, arose out of one df these iambics j and 
thus I have been led to speak of them by way of preface* 

One night I had roamed into the city, and was walking slowly 
on m my usual way, musing upon a great man) things, when I was 
arrested by an mquuy, the purport of which did not reach me, but 
which seemed to be addressed to myself, and was preferred m a 
soft sweet voice that struck me very pleasantly* 1 turned hastily 
lound, and found at my elbow a pretty little gnl, who begged to be 
directed to a certain street at a considerable distance, and indeed 
in quite another quarter of the town. 

* It IS a very long way from here,’ said I, * my child*’ 

* I know that, sir,’ she replied timidly * I am afraid it is a very 
long way j for I came from there, to-night*’ 

* Alone ? ’ said I, m some surprise 

^ Oh yes, I don’t mmd that, but I am a little frightened now^, for 
I have lost my road * 

* And what made you ask it of me ? Suppose I should tell v ou 
wiong.’ 

‘ I am sure you will not do that,’ said the httle creature, * ) ou are 
such a very old gentleman, and walk so slow yourself/ 
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I cannot describe how much I was impressed by this appeal, and 
the energy with which it was made, which brought a tear into the 
child's clear eye, and made her slight figuie tremble as she looked 
up into my face 

* Come,* said I, ^ Til take you there ’ 

She pul her hand m mine, as confidingly as if she had known me 
from her cradle, and we trudged away together the little creature 
accommodating her pace to mine, and rather seeming to lead and 
take care of me than I to be protecting her I observed that every 
now and then she stole a curious look at my face as if to make 
quite sure that I was not deceiving her, and that these glances (very 
sharp and keen they were too) seemed to increase her confidence at 
every repetition 

For my part, my curiosity and interest were, at least, equal to the 
child’s , for child she certainly was, although I thought it probable 
from what I could make out that her very small and delicate frame 
imparted a peculiar youthfulness to her appearance Though more 
scantily attired than she might have been, she was dressed with 
perfect neatness, and betiayed no marks of poveity or neglect. 

‘ Who has sent you so far by yourself? * said I. 

* Somebody who is very kind to me, sir.* 

' And what have you been doing >* 

‘ That, I must not tell,* said the child 

There was something in the manner of this reply which caused 
me to look at the little creatuie with an involuntary expression of 
surprise, for I wondered what kind of errand it might be that 
occasioned her to be prepaied foi questioning. Her quick eye 
seemed to read my thoughts. As it met mine, she added that 
there was no harm in what she had been doing, but it was a great 
secret — a secret which she did not even know, herself. 

This was said with no appearance of cunning or deceit, but with 
an unsuspicious frankness that bore the mppress of tiuth She 
walked on, as before . growing more familiar with me as we pro- 
ceeded, and talking cheerfully by the way, but she said no more 
about her home, beyond remarking that we were going quite a new 
road and asking if it were a short one 

While we were thus engaged, I revolved m my mind a hmidred 
explanations of the riddle, and rejected them every one I really 
felt ashamed to take advantage of the ingenuousness or grateful 
feeling of the child, for the purpose of gratifying my curiosity. I 
love these little people , and it is not a slight thing when they, who 
are so fresh from God, love us, As I had felt pleased, at first, by 
her confidence, I determined to deserve it, and to do credit to the 
nature which had prompted her to repose it in me 

There was no reason, however, why I should refrain from seeing 
the person who had inconsiderately sent her to $0 great a distance 
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h} night and alone ; and, as it \\as nut imiimhable that if site found 
herself near home she might Ukt^ farina ell of me and dcprnc me of 
the opportunity, I a\oidcd the most freqiu nUd nats ami took the 
most intricate. Thus it nas not tmli! ttc armed m the street itself 
that she knew ^\here t\e tvere Clapping her hands with pleasure, 
and running on befoicme for a short distance, inj little ar quamtanic 
stopped at a door, and remaining on the step till I came up, knocked 
at It when I joined her 

A part of this door uas of glass, unprotiTted hy an} shutter, 
which I did not observe, at hrst, foi all was very dark and silent 
within, and I was anxious (as indeed the child was also) fur an 
answer to her summons W hen she had knocked twice or thrice, 
there was a noise as if some person were moving inside, and at 
length a famt light appeared through the glass which, as it approached 
very slowl} — the bearer having to make his way through a great 
many scattered articles — enabled me to see, both what kind of 
person it v\as who advanced, and what kind of place it was through 
which he came 

He was a little old man with long grey hair, whose face and 
figure, as he held the light above his head and looked before him 
as he approached, I could plamlv see Thougli much altered by 
age, I fancied I could recognise in his spare and slendei form some- 
thing of that delicate mould which I had notited in the child* Their 
bright blue eyes were certainly alike, but his face was so deeply fur- 
rowed, and so very full of care, that heic all resemblance ceased* 

The place through which he made his wa> at leisure, was one of 
those receptacles for old and curious things which seem to crouch 
m odd corners of this town, and to hide their musty treasures from 
the public eye m jealousy and distrust There were suits of mail 
standing like ghosts m armour, here and there ^ iiintastic carvings 
brought from monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of various kinds j 
distorted figures in chma, and wood, and iron, and i\ory * Utxjstry, 
and strange furniture that might have been designed m dreams* The 
haggard aspect of the little old man was wondt*rfully suited to the 
place , he might have groped among old chuiches, and tombs, and 
deserted houses, and gathered all the spoils with his own hands* 
There was nothing m the whole collection but was in keeping with 
himself, nothing that looked older or more worn than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, he surveyed me with some 
astonishment, which was not diminished when he looked from me to 
my companion. The door being opened, the child addressed him as 
her grandfather, and told him the little story of our companionship* 

‘Why bless thee, child/ said the old man, patting heron the head, 
‘ how couldst thou miss thy way ? What if I had lost thee, ' 

‘ I would have found my way back to^<??/, grandfather/ said the 
child boldly ‘ never fear/ 
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laugh, which I was rejoiced to heai, for it was childlike and full of 
hilarity said it was no doubt dear old Kit come back at last 

‘ Foolish Nell f ' said the old man, fondling with hei hair ‘ She 
always laughs at pooiJI^t^; 

The child laughed again more heartily than before, and I could 
not help smiling from pure sympathy The little old man took up 
a candle and went to open the door, \yhen he came back, Kit 
was at his heels 

Kit was a shock-headed shambling aw^kward lad with an uncom- 
monly wide mouth, very red cheeks, a tumed-up nose, and certainl) 
the most comical expression of face I ever saw He stopped short 
at the door on seeing a stranger, twnrled m his hand a perfectly 
round old hat without any vestige of a brim, and, resting himself 
now’- on one leg, and now on the other, and changing them con- 
stantly, stood 111 the doorway, lookmg into the parlour with the 
most extraordinary leei I ever beheld, I entertained a grateful 
feeling tow^ards the boy from that minute, foi I felt that he w^as the 
comedy of the child’s life 

‘ A long w^ay, wasn’t it, Kit ? ’ said the little old man 

'Why then, it was a goodish stretch, mastei,’ returned Kit 

* Did you find the house easily ? ’ 

' Why then, not over and above easy, master,’ said Kit 

' Of course you have come back hungry ? ’ 

* Why then, I do consider myself lather so, mastei,’ was the answei 

The lad had a remarkable manner of standing sidew^ays as he 

spoke, and thrusting his head forward ovet his shoulder, as if he 
could not get at his \oice without that accompanying action I 
think he would have amused one an3rwhere, but the child’s exquisite 
enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief it was to find that theie was 
something she associated with meinment, m a place that appealed so 
unsuited to her, were quite irresistible It was a great point too, that 
Kit himself was flattered by the sensation he created, and after several 
efforts to preserve his gravity, burst into a loud roar, and so stood 
with his mouth wide open and his eyes nearly shut, laughing violently 

The old man had again relapsed into his former abstraction and 
took no notice of what passed, but I remarked that when hei 
laugh wras over, the child’s bright eyes were dimmed with tears, called 
forth by the fulness of heart with which she welcomed her uncouth 
favourite after the little anxiety of the night As for Kit himself 
(whose laugh had been all the time one of that soit which veiy 
httle would change into a cry) he earned a large slice of bread and 
meat, and a mug of beer, into a corner, and applied himself to dis 
posing of them with great voracity 

* Ah ^ ’ said the old man, turning to me with a sigh as if I had 
spoken to him but that moment, ' you don’t know what you say, 
wten you tell me that I don’t consider her/ 
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‘You must not attach too great \\ught to a’runark loimded on 
first appearances, ni\ fuend/ said I 

‘ No/ returned the old man thoughtfulh , ‘ no Conic hilhci, Nell * 
The little girl hastened fioiii hei seat, and put hci arm about 
hiS neck 

‘ Do I love thee, Nell ^ ’ said he ‘Say, do I lo^ c thee, Nell ui no ^ ' 
The child onl> answeicd b> hei caicsses, and hid her head upon 
his breast 

‘Why dost thou sob said the gtandfather, pressing her closei 
to him and glancing tow aids me ‘Is it because thou know St I 
love thee, and dost not like that 1 should seem to doubt it by my 
question^ Well, well — then let us sa} I love thee dcarh ’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed 3^011 do/ replied the child with great earnestness, 

‘ Kit know^s you do ' 

Kit, who 111 despatching his bread and meat had been swallowing 
two-thirds of his knife at e\ery mouthful with the coolness of a 
juggler, stopped shoit m his operations on being thus appealed to, 
and bawled ‘ Nobody isn’t such a fool as to say he doesn’t/ after 
which he incapacitated himself for further conversation by taking 
a most prodigious sandwich at one bite 
‘She IS poor now/ said the old man, patting the child’s chetk, 
‘but, I say again, the time is coming when she shall be rich It 
has been a long time coming, but it must come at last , a \ciy long 
time, but it surely must come It has come to othci men wlio do 
nothing but waste and not W hen mil it come to me ^ ’ 

‘ I am veiy happy as I am, granclfvilhei/ said the clnld 
‘Tush, tiish^’ leluined the old man, ‘thou dost not know-how 
should’st thou ’ ’ Then he muttered again betw een his teeth, * The 
time must come, I am \ery sure it must. It will be all the better 
for coming late / and then he sighed and fell into his foimci musing 
state, and still holding the child between his knees appealed to be 
insensible to evexythmg aiound him By this time it wanted but a 
few minutes of midnight, and I rose to go ♦ which recalled him to 
himself, 

‘One moment, sir/ he said ‘Now, Kit— near midnight, boy, 
and you still here ^ Get home, get home, and be true to your lime 
in the morning, for there’s work to do Good night ^ There, bid 
him good night, Nell, and let him be gone ^ ’ 

‘Good night, Kit,’ said the child, her eyes lighting up with 
mernmeiit and kindness 

‘Good night, Miss Nell,’ returned the boy. 

‘And thank this gentleman,’ interposed the old man, ‘but for 
whose care I might have lost my little giil to-night ’ 

‘ No, no, master,’ said Kit, ‘ that won’t do, that won’t ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ cried the old man 

‘/’d ha\e found her, mastei/ said Kit, ‘ I’d have found her. I’d 
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bet that Td find het if she was above ground I would, as quick 
as anybody, master t Ha ha ha » ’ 

Once moie opening his mouth and shutting his e}es, and laugh- 
ing like a stentor. Kit giadually backed to the door, and roaied 
himself out 

Fiee of the room, the boy was not slow in taking his departure , 
when he had gone, and the child was occupied in dealing the table, 
the old man said 

‘I haven’t seemed to thank you, sir, enough for what you have 
done to-night, but I do tliank you, humbly and heartily, and so 
does she , and her thanks are better worth than mine I should 
be sorry that you w ent away and thought I was unmindful of your 
goodness, or careless of her — I am not indeed ’ 

I was sure of that, I said, from what I had seen, ^ But,’ I added, 
‘ may I ask you a question ^ ’ 

‘ Ay, sir,’ replied the old man, * what is it ? ’ 

‘ This delicate child,’ said I, ‘ with so much beauty and intelligence 
— has she nobody to care for her but you? Has she no other 
companion or advisei ^ ’ 

‘No,’ he returned, looking anxiously m my face, ‘no, and she 
Wyants no other ’ 

‘ But are you not fearful,’ said I, ‘ that you may misunderstand 
a charge so tender ? I am sure you mean w^ell, but are you quite 
ceitain that you know how to execute such a tiiist as this? I am 
an old man like you, and I am actuated by an old man’s concern 
m all that is young and promising Do you not think that what I 
have seen of you and this little creature to-night, must have an 
interest not wholly free from pain ? ’ 

‘Sir,’ rejoined the old man after a moment’s silence, ‘I have no 
right to feel hurt at what you say It is true that in many respects 
I am the child, and she ^he grown person — that you have seen 
already. But waking or sleeping, by night or day, in sickness or 
health, she is the one object of my care, and if you knew of how 
much care, you would look on me with different eyes, you w^ould 
indeed Ah i it’s a weary life for an old man — a weary, weary, life 
— ^but there is a great end to gain, and that I keep before me/ 
Seeing that he was in a state of excitement and impatience, I 
turned to put on an outer qoat which I had thrown off, on entering 
the room purposing to say no more I was surpiised to see the 
child standing patiently by, with a cloak upon her arm, and in her 
hand a hat and stick 

‘ Those are not mine, my dear,’ said I 
‘ No,’ returned the child quietly, ‘ they are giandfather’s ’ 

‘ But he IS not going out to-night ’ 

‘ Oh yes he is,’ said the child, with a smile 
‘ And what becomes of you, my pretty one?’ 
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‘Me * I stay heie of course. I ah^a}s do * 

I looked in astonishment tow.iids the old man , but he was, or 
feigned to be, busied in tht aiiangenient of his ditss i-^rom him, 
I looked back to the slight gentle figuic ol the child \Ione 1 In 
that gloomy place all the long dreaiy mght ‘ 

She evinced no consciousness of ni} suipnsc. but cheeriulh 
helped the old man with his cloak, and, when he was icad}, took 
a candle to light us out binding that we did not tollow as she 
expected, she looked back with a smile and waited foi us The 
old man showed b} his face that he plainly undei stood the cause 
of my hesitation, but he meiely signed to me w ith an inchnition of 
the head to pass out of the room before him, and lemained silent. 
I had no resource but to comply 

^Vhen we reached the dooi, the child, setting down the candle, 
turned to say good night and laised her face to kiss me Then, 
she ran to the old man, w^ho folded hei m his arms and bade Clod 
bless hei 

‘Sleep soundly, Nell,’ he said m a low voice, ‘and angels guard 
thy bed f Do not forget thy piayers, m> sw^eet ’ 

‘No indeed,’ answered the child ferventl), ‘the) make me feel 
so happy > ’ 

* That’s w^ell , I know the} do , the} shoukV ">aKl the old man 
‘ Bless thee a hundred times ^ Kaily in the morning I shall be home ’ 
‘ You’ll not ring twuce,’ returned the child ‘ The bell wakea me, 
even in the middle of a dream.’ 

With this, they separated The child opened the door (now 
guarded by a shutter whah I had heard the boy put up before he 
left the house) and with anolhei farewell, whose clear and tender 
note I have lecailed a thousand times, held it until we ha<l passed 
out. The old man paused a moment while it was gently closed 
and fastened on the inside, and, satisfied that this was done, walked 
on at a slow pace At the stiett-corner he slopped Regarding 
me with a troubled countenance, he said that oiu ways were widely 
different, and that he must take his leave. I would have spoken, 
but summing up more alaenty than might have been expected in 
one of his appearance, he hurried away I could see, that, twice 
or thrice, he looked back as if to ascertain if I were still watching 
him, or perhaps to assure himself that I was not following, at a 
distance The obscurity of the night favoured his disappearance, 
and his figure was soon beyond my sight 

I remained standing on the spot where he had left me ^ unwilling to 
depart, and yet unknowing why I should loiter there I looked wist- 
fully into the street we had lately quitted, and, after a time, directed 
my steps that way I passed and repassed the house, and stopped 
and listened at the door , all was daik, and silent as the grave 
Yet I lingered about, and could not tear myself away . thinking 
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of all possible haim that might happen to the child — of fires, and 
robberies, and even murdei — and feeling as if some evil must ensue 
if I turned my back upon the place The closing of a door or 
window m the street, biought me before the curiosity-dealer’s once 
more I crossed the road, and looked up at the house, to assuu 
myself that the noise had not come fiom theie. No, it was black, 
cold, and lifeless as before 

There were few passengers astir ^ the street w^as sad and dismal, 
and pretty w^ell my own A few^ stragglers from the theatres hurried 
by, and, now and then, 1 turned aside to a\oid some noisy diunkaid 
as he reeled homew^aids, but these mteriuptions were not frequent 
and soon ceased. The clocks struck one Still I paced up and 
down, promising myself that e\eiy time should be the last, and 
bieakmg faith with myself on some new plea, as often as I did so 

The more I thought of what the old man had said, and of his 
looks and bearing, the less I could account for what I had seen 
and heard I had a strong misgi\mg that his nightly absence was 
for no good purpose I had only come to know the fact through 
the innocence of the child , and though the old man was by at the 
time and saw my undisguised surprise, he had preserved a strange 
mystery on the subject and offered no word of explanation These 
reflections naturally recalled again, moie strongly than before, his 
haggard face, his wandering manner, his restless anxious looks 
His affection for the child might not be inconsistent with villan> 
of the worst kind , even that very affection was, in itself, an extia- 
oidinary contiadiction, or how could he leave her thus ^ Disposed 
as I was to think badly of him, I never doubted that his love for 
her w^as real I could not admit the thought, remembering what 
had passed between us, and the tone of voice m which he had 
called her by hei name 

‘ Stay here of course,' the child had said m answer to my question, 

* I always do ’ ' What could take him from home by night, and 
eveiy night < I called up all the strange tales I had ever heaid, of 
dark and secret deeds committed m great towmsand escaping detection 
for a long series of years Wild as many of these stories were, 1 
could not find one adapted to this mystery, which only became the 
more impenetrable, in proportion as I sought to solve it 

Occupied with such thoughts as these, and a crowed of others ail 
tendmg to the same point, I continued to pace the street for two 
long hours, at length, the rain began to descend heavily, and 
then, overpowered by fatigue though no less interested than I had 
been at first, I engaged the nearest coach and so got home A 
cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, the lamp burnt brightly, my 
clock received me with its old familiar welcome, everything was 
quiet, warm, and cheering, and m happ> contrast to the gloom and 
darkness I had quitted. 
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I sat down in my easy-chair, and ^ falling 'hack upon its ample 
cushions, pictured to myself the child in her bed ^ alr>nu, un watched, 
uncared for, (save !)y angels,) yet sleeping pvacoduil}-. So very 
young, so spiritual, so slight and fairy-like a rreaturc passing the 



'long dull nights in such an uncongenial place ! I could not dismiss 
It from my thoughts. 

We are so much in the habit of allowing impressions to be made 
upon US by external objects, which should be produced by reflection 
alone, but which, without such visible aids, often escape us, that I 
am not sure I should have been so thoroughly possessed ] >y tliis one 
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subject, but for the heaps of fantastic things I had seen huddled 
together in the curiosity-dealer’s warehouse These, crowding on 
my mind, in connection with the child, and gathering lound hei, 
as It were, brought her condition palpably before me I had her 
image, without any effort of imagination, surrounded and beset by 
everything that was foreign to its natuie, and farthest removed from 
the sympathies of her sex and age If these helps to my fancy had 
all been w^anting, and I had been forced to imagine her m a common 
chamber, with nothing unusual or uncouth m its appearance, it is 
very probable that I should have been less impressed with her 
strange and solitary state As it was, she seemed to exist in a kind 
of allegory ^ and, having these shapes about her, claimed my interest 
so strongly, that (as I have already remarked) I could not dismiss 
her from my recollection, do what I would 

‘ It would be a cuiious speculation,’ said I, after some restless 
turns across and across the room, ‘ to imagine her in her future life, 
holding her solitary w-ay among a crowd of wild grotesque com- 
panions, the only pure, fresh, youthful object in the throng It 
would be curious to find ’ 

I checked myself heie, for the theme was carrying me along with 
It at a great pace, and I already saw before me a region on which 
I was little disposed to enter I agreed with myself that this was 
idle musing, and resolved to go to bed, and court forgetfulness 

But, all that night, waking or in my sleep, the same thoughts 
lecurred, and the same images retained possession of my brain I 
had, ever before me, the old dark murky rooms — the gaunt suits 
of mail with their ghostly silent air — the faces all awry, grinning 
from wood and stone — the dust, and rust, and worm that lives in 
wood — and alone in the midst of all this lumber and decay and 
ugly age, the beautiful child in her gentle slumber, smiling through 
her light and sunny dreams. 


CHAPTER II 

After combating, for nearly a week, the feeling which impelled me 
to revisit the place I h^d quitted under the circumstances already 
detailed, I yielded to it at length , and determining that this time 
I would present myself by the light of day, bent my steps thither 
early m the afternoon 

I walked past the house, and took several turns in the street, 
with that kind of hesitation which is natural to a man w^ho is 
conscious that the visit he is about to pay is unexpected, and may 
not be very acceptable However, as the door ^ thq^^^|i QP was 
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hliut, and It did not appear likely that I should he lecognised by 
those within, if I continued merely to pass up and down before it, 
I soon conquered this inesolution, and found nnself in the ciinosiiy, 
dealer’s warehouse 

The old man and another peison \\eie together m the back part, 
and there seemed to have been high \\ords het\^een them, for their 
voices which were raised to a very loud lutch suddenh stopped on 
iny entering, and the old man ad^anclng haslil} to^^auis me, said m 
a tremulous tone that he was \er} glad I had come 

‘ You interrupted us at a critical moment,’ he said, pointing to 
the man whom I had found m company with him; ‘this fellow 
will murder me one of these da^s. He would ha\e done so, long 
ago, if he had dared ’ 

‘Bah’ You would swear away my life if sou could,’ returned 
the other, after bestowing a stare and a frown on me, ‘we all 
know that ’ ’ 

‘ I almost think I could,’ cued the old man, turning feebly upon 
him ‘If oaths, or piayeis, or words, could iid me of you, they 
should I would be quit of you, and would be relieved if you 
were dead ’ 

‘ I know It,’ letuuied the other ‘ I said so, clicln t I ? But 
neither oaths, nor pra>ers, nor woids, le/// kill me, and therefore 
I live, and mean to live ’ 

‘ And his mother died ’ ’ cried the old man, passionately clasping 
his hands and looking upward , ‘ and this is Hea\en’s pistice ^ ’ 

The other stood lounging with his foot upon a chair, and ic- 
garded him with a contemptuous sneei He was a young man 
of one^and-twenty or thereabouts; well made, and certainly 
handsome, though the expression of his face was far from pre- 
possessing, having m common wnth his manner and e\en his dress, 
a dissipated, insolent air which repelled one, 

* Justice or no justice,’ said the young fellow’', ‘ here I am and 
here I shall stop till such time as I think fit to go, unless you send 
for assistance to put me out — ^which you won’t do, I know, I tell 
you again that I want to see my sister*’ 

^Your sister * ’ said the old man bitterly 

‘Ah* You can’t change the relationship,’ letumed the other. 
‘If you could, you’d have done it long ago. I want to see my 
sister, that you keep cooped up here, poisoning her mmd wnth your 
sly secrets and pretending an affection for her that you may w^oik 
her to death, and add a few scraped shillings every week to the 
money you can hardly count I want to see her, and I will ’ 

‘ Here’s a moralist to talk of poisoned minds * Here's a 
generous spirit to scorn scraped-up shillings * ’ cned the old man, 
turning from him to me ‘ A profligate, sir, who has forfeited every 
claim not only upon those who have the misfortune to be of his 
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blood, but upon society ^^hlch knows nothing of him but his 
misdeeds A liar too,^ he added, in a lo^\er voice as he drew 
closer to me, * 'who knows how dear she is to me, and seeks to 
^^ound me even there, because there is a stranger by ^ 

‘ Strangers are nothing to me, grandfather,’ said the young fellov, 
catching at the w ord, ‘ nor I to them, I hope The best they can 
do, IS to keep an eye to their business and leave me to mine 
There’s a friend of mine w^aiting outside, and as it seems that I 
may have to wait some time. I’ll call him in, with your leave*’ , 
Saying this, he stepped to the door, and looking down the street 
beckoned several times to some unseen person, who, to judge from 
the air of impatience with which these signals were accompanied, 
required a great quantity of persuasion to induce him to advance 
At length there sauntered up, on the opposite side of the w^ay — 
with a bad pretence of passing by accident — a figure conspicuous 
for its dirty smartness, which after a gieat many frowns and jerks 
of the head, in resistance of the invitation, ultimately crossed the 
load and was brought into the shop 

‘ Theie It’s Dick Swiveller,’ said the young fellow, pushing him 
m ‘ Sit down, Swneller ’ 

‘But is the old mm agreeable^’ said Mr Swneller m an under 
tone 

‘Sit down,’ repeated bis companion 

complied, and looking about him with a pro- 
pitiatory smile, observed that last week was a fine week for the 
ducks, and this week was a fine week for the dust, he also obser\€d 
that whilst standing by the post at the street corner, he had ob- 
served a pig with a straw in his mouth issuing out of the tobacco- 
shop, from which appearance he argued that another fine week for 
the ducks was approaching, and that ram would ceitamly ensue 
He furthermore took occasion to apologise for any negligence that 
might be perceptible in his dress, on the ground that List night he 
had had ‘the sun veiy strong in his eyes/ by w^hich expiession 
he was understood to convey to his heareis in the most delicate 
manner possible, the information that he had been extremely 
drunk 

‘ But what,’ said Mr Swiveller with a sigh, ‘ what is the odds so 
long as the fire of soul is kindled at the taper of conwi'viality, and 
the wing of friendship never moults a feather i What is the odds 
so long as the spirit is expanded by means of rosy wine, and the 
present moment is the least happiest of our existence ’ ’ 

‘ You needn’t act the chairman here,’ said his friend, half aside 
‘Fred’’ cried Mr Swiveller, tapping his nose, ‘a word to the 
wise IS sufficient for them — we may be good and happy without 
iiches, Fred Say not anothei syllable I know my cue , smart is 
the word. Only one little whisper, Fred — ts the old mm fnendiy?" 
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* Never 30U mind/ replied his friend 

‘Right again, quite right/ said Mu S\u\tlki, Oautam is the 
woid, and caution is ihc acO ^^^th that, he ^unkid as if m 
preservation of some deep surct, and folding his arms and kaning 
back m his chan, looked up at tin ceiling with profound gia\a> 

It was perhaps not \ery unreasonable to suspect tiom what had 
already passed, tint Mi Swnellei was not quite lecoveud from 
the effects of the powerful sunlight to which he had made allusion, 
but if no such suspicion had been awakened l)> his speech, his way 
hair, dull e>es, and sallow face, would still ha\e been stiong 
witnesses against him His attne was not, as he had himselt 
hinted, lemarkable for the nicest arrangement, ])ut was in a state 
of disorder which strongly induced the idea that he had gone to bed 
m It It consisted of a brown bod>-coat with a great many brass 
buttons up the fiont, and only one behind, a bright check necker- 
chief, a plaid waistcoat, soiled white tiousers, and a \eiy limp 
hat, worn with the wTong side foremost, to hide a hole in the bnm 
The breast of his coat w^as ornamented with an outside pocket 
from w 4 nch there peeped forth the cleanest end of a \try large and 
very ill-favouied handkerchief, his dirty wiistbands were pulled down 
as far as possible and ostentatiously folded back over his cuffs, he 
displayed no gloves, and earned a yellow cane having at the top a 
bone hand with the semblance of a ring on its little finger and a 
black ball m its giasp With all these peisonal advantages {to 
which may be added a stiong Stxvour of tobacco-smoke, and a 
prevailing gi easiness of appearance) Mi Swivellcr leaned back in 
his chair with his eyes ti\ed on the ceiling, and occasionally pitching 
his voice to the needful kc}, obliged the company with a few bars 
of an intensely dismal an, and then, in the middle of a note, 
i elapsed into his formei silence. 

The old man sat himself dowm in a chan, and, with folded hands, 
looked sometimes at his grandsim and sometimes at his strange 
companion, as if he were iitteil) ])owciless and had no lesoinre but 
to leave them to do as they pleased 'fhe }oung man reclined 
against a table at no great distance fiom ins friend, in apparent 
indifference to ever}Mnng that had passed, and I— who felt the 
difficulty of any interference, notwithstanding that the old man had 
appealed to me, both by words and looks — made the best feint 
I could of being occupied m examining some of the goods that 
were disposed for sale, and paying very htde attention to the 
persons before me 

The silence was not of long duration, for Mr Swivelier, after 
favouring us with several melodious assurances that his heart w^as 
m the highlands, and that he wanted but his Arab steed as a pre- 
liminary to the achievement of great feats of valoiii and loyalty, 
removed his eyes from the ceiling and subsided into prose again. 
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said Mr. • Swiveller stopping short as if the idea had 
suddenly occurred to him, and speaking in the same audible 
whisper as before, ‘ is the old min friendly ? ’ 

‘ What does it matter ? ’ returned his friend peevishly» 

‘ No, but is he ? ’ said Dick. 



‘ Yes, of course. What do I care whether he is or not?’ 
Emboldened as it seemed by this reply to enter into a more 
general conversation, Mr. Swiveller plainly laid himself out to 
captivate our attention. 

fie begaii by remarking that soda-water, though a good thing in 

c 
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the abstkict, vas apt to lie cold upon the etoniach unless iiuahficd 
with ginger, or a small infusion of brand), \ivhich lattei arlick he 
held to be piefeiable in all case'>, saving for the one consideration 
of expense Nobod> venturing to dispute these positions, he pro- 
reeded to observe that the human hair was a great retainer of 
tobacco-smoke, and that the voting geiitltnirn of U cstmmstci and 
Eton, aftei eating vast quantities ol ap]>lcs to conceal anv scent 
of cigais from their anxious iiiends, were usiiall) detected in con- 
sequence of their heads possessing this remaikable propert) , 
whence be concluded that if the Ro}al Society would turn their 
attention to the circumstance, and endeavour to find in the 
resources of science a means of pieventing such untoward revela- 
tions, they might indeed be looked upon as benefactors to mankind 
These opinions being equally imontrovtrtible with those he had 
already pionoiinced, he went on to inform us that Jamaica rum, 
though unquestionably an agieeable spirit of great richness and 
flavour, had the drawback of lemauiing constant!) present to the 
taste next day , and nobod) being venturous enough to argue this 
point either, he increased m confidence and hciarne vet more 
companionable and communicative 

‘It’s a devil of a thing, gentlemen,’ said Mr Swiveller, ‘when 
relations fall out and disagree If the wing of friendship should 
never moult a feather, the wing of relationship should never be 
clipped, but be always expanded and seicnc \Vh\ should a 
giandson and grandfather peg away at ea<h othei with mutual 
wiolence when all might be bliss and <omor<P ^\h) not jmc 
hands and forget it ? ’ 

* Hold your tongue,’ said his friend 

‘Sir,’ replied Mr. Swiveller, ‘don’t )ou inteuiipl the chain 
Gentlemen, how does the case stand, upon ihe present occasion ? 
Here IS a jolly old grandfathci -I say it with the utmost respect — 
and here is a wild young grandson The jolly old grandfather 
says to the wuld young grandson, ‘ I have brought you up and 
educated you, Fied, I have put you in the way of getting on in 
life, you have bolted a little out of the course, as young fellows 
often do , and you shall never have another chance, nor the ghost 
of half a one” The wild young grandson makes answer to this 
and says, “ You’re as rich as nch can be , you have been at no 
uncommon expense on my account, )ouTe saving up piles of 
money for my little sister that lives with you an a seciet, stealthy, 
hugger-muggenng kind of way and with no manner of enjoyment 
— ^why can’t you stand a trifle foi your grown-up relation ? The 
jolly old grandfather unto this, letorts, not only that he declines to 
folk out with that cheerful readiness which is always so agreeable 
and pleasant in a gentleman of his time of life, but that he will 
blow up, and call names, and make leficctions whenevci they meet. 
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Then the plain question is, an’t it a pit} that this state of things 
should continue, and how much better ^\ould it be for the old 
gentleman to hand over a reasonable amount of tin, and make it 
all right and comfortable ^ * 

Having deliveied this oiation with a great many \\aves and 
flourishes of the hand, Mr Swiveller abruptly thrust the head of 
his cane into his mouth as if to prevent himself from impairing the 
effect of his speech by adding one other word 
‘ Why do you hunt and peisecute me, God help me * ’ said the 
old man, turning to his grandson ‘Why do you bung your profli- 
gate companions here? How often am I to tell }ou that niy life 
is one of care and self-denial, and that I am poor ? ’ 

‘ How often am I to tell you,’ returned the other, looking coldly 
at him, ‘ that I know better ? ’ 

‘ You have chosen your own path,’ said the old man ‘ Follow 
It Lea\e Nell and I to toil and work ’ 

‘Nell will be a woman soon,’ letumed the other, ‘and, bred 
in your faith, she’ll forget her brother unless he shows himself 
sometimes ’ 

‘ Take care,’ said the old man with sparkling eyes, ‘ that she does 
not forget you when you \vould have her memoiy keenest Take 
care that the day don’t come when you walk baiefoot in the stieels, 
and she rides by m a gay carnage of her own ’ 

‘You mean when she has yonr moneys’ retoited the other. 

‘ How^ like a poor man he talks ’ ’ 

‘And yet,’ said the old man, dropping his voice and speaking 
like one who thinks aloud, ‘how poor we are, and what a life 
it IS ’ The cause is a young child’s, guiltless of all haim oi 
mong, but nothing goes well with it » Hope and patience, hope 
and patience ’ ’ 

These words were utteied m too low a tone to reach the ears of 
the young men Mr Swiveller appeared to think that they implied 
some mental struggle consequent upon the powerful effect of his 
address, for he poked his friend with his cane and whispered his 
conviction that he had administered *a clinchei,’ and that he 
expected a commission on the profits Discovering his mistake 
after a while, he appealed to glow rather sleepy and discontented, 
and had more than once suggested the propriety of an immediate 
departure, when the door opened, and the child heiself appeared 
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Tin child \\ as rlosth follcwed hy an dd(!l\ man nf remarkably 
hard fcatiius and foibidding aspect, and s(» low in statme as to 
be quite a dwarf, though his head and iaie were laigi enough for 
the body of a giant His black t\es were lestkss, sly, and cun- 
ning, his mouth and chin, bristh with the stubbh of n coarse 
haid beaid, and his complexion was one of that kind which nc\er 
looks clean or wholesome But what added most to the grotesque 
expression of his fate, was a ghasth smile, which, appearing to be 
the mere result of habit and to ha^e no connection with any 
miithful 01 complacent tecling, constantly revealed the few^ dis- 
coloured fangs that weie }et scattered in his mouth, and gate him 
the aspect of a panting dog His dress consisted of a large high- 
crowned hat, a worn dark suit, a pair of capacious shoes, and a 
dirty white i^eckcrchjcf sufficiently limp and crumpled to disclose 
the greater portion of his wir} throat Such hair as he had, was of 
a gru^led black, cut short and stiaight upon his temples, and hang- 
ing m a frowvy fungc about his ears His hands, whu h were of a 
rough coarse gram, were very dirty , his hngci-nails wxre ciookcd, 
long, and yellow 

There was ample time to note these paiticukiis, for besides that 
they were sufficiently obvious without very close ohseivation, some 
moments elapsed before anyone bioke silence 'Phe child advanced 
timidly towxirds her brothei and put her hand in his, the dwaif (if 
we may call him so) glanced keenly at all present, and the < luiosit}- 
dealer, who plainly had not expected his un< outh v isitor, seemed 
disconcerted and embarrassed 

said the dwxiif, who with lus band siieiched out above his 
eyes had been surveying the young man attcntivek, ‘that should 
be your grandson, neighbour » ^ 

‘ Say rather that he should not be,' replied the old man * But 
he is’ 

‘And that>’ said the dwxarf, pointing to Dick Swxvclkr. 

‘ Some friend of his, as welcome here as he,’ said the old man 

‘And that^' inquired the dw^arf, w^heehng round and pointing 
stiaight at me, 

‘ A gentleman who was so good as to bring Nell home the other 
night when she lost her way, coming fiom your house ’ 

The little man turned to the child as if to chide hei or express 
his wonder, but, as she was Ulking to the young man, held his 
peace, and bent his head to listen 
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‘Well, Nelly’ said the young fellow aloud ‘ Do they leach }ou 
to hate me, eh ^ ’ 

‘ No, no For shame Oh, no ^ ’ cried the child 
‘ To love me, perhaps ^ ’ pursued her brother ^Mth a sneer 
‘ To do neither,’ she returned ‘They ne'ver speak to me about 
you Indeed they never do ’ 

‘I dare be bound for that,’ he said, daiting a bitter look at 
the grandfather. ‘ I daie be bound for that, Nell Oh * I believe 
you theie ’ ’ 

‘ But I love you dearly, Fred,’ said the child. 

‘ No doubt ’ ’ 

‘I do indeed, and always will,’ the child repeated with great 
emotion, ‘but oh » if you would leave off vexing him and making 
him unhappy, then I could love you moie ’ 

‘ I see ’ ’ said the young man, as he stooped caielessly ovei the 
child, and having kissed her, pushed her fiom him ‘ Theie — get 
you away now you have said your lesson You needn’t whimper 
We pait good friends enough, if that’s the maltei ’ 

He remained silent, following hei with his eyes, until she had 
gained hei little loom and closed the door, and then turning to the 
dwarf, said abruptly, 

‘Harkee, Mr — ’ 

‘ Meaning me ^ ’ returned the divarf ‘ Quilp is my name. You 
might remember It’s not a long one — Daniel Quilp ’ 

* Harkee, Mr Quilp, then,’ pursued the other ‘You have some 
influence with my grandfather theie ’ 

‘ Some,’ said Mr Quilp emphatically 
‘ And are m a few of ms mysteries and secrets ’ 

‘A few,’ replied Quilp, with equal diyness. 

‘ Then let me tell him once for all, through you, that I mil come 
into and go out of this place as often as I like, so long as he keeps 
Nell heie , and that if he w^ants to be quit of me, he must fiist be 
quit of her What have I done to be made a bugbear of, and to 
be shunned and dreaded as if I brought the plague ? He’ll tell you 
that I have no natural affection , and that I care no more for Nell, 
for her own sake, than I do for him Let him say so I care for 
the whim, then, of coming to and fro, and reminding her of my 
existence I wzll see her when I please That’s my point I 
came here to-day to maintain it, and I’ll come here again fifty times 
with the same object and alwa}s with the same success I said I 
would stop till I had gained it I have done so, and now my visit’s 
ended* Come, Dick ’ 

‘Stop’’ cried Mr Swiveller, as his companion turned towards 
the door. ‘ Sir < ’ 

‘ Sir, I am your humble servant,’ said Mr. Quilp, to whom the 
monosyllable was addressed. 
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'Befoxe I lea\e the gay and festnc scent, and hath of da/ding 
light, sir,’ said Mr Swivellci, ‘I xull, with )our peiniission, attempt 
a slight lemark I came here, sn, this day, undci the impression 
that the old min was fnendiv ’ 

^Pioceed, sii/ said Daniel (^uilp , foi the oialoi had made a 
sudden stop 

‘ Inspired by this idea and the sentmitnts it awakcnni, su, and 
feeling as a mutual fiiuid that baduumg, luiiing, and bitlUmg, was 
not the soit of thing cakulated to evpand the suuls and piomote 
the social harmony of the contending paitics, 1 took upon nnself 
to suggest a couise which is i/ie couise to he adopted on the pieseut 
occasion Will you allow me to whispei half a b} liable, sn ?’ 

Without waiting for the peimi&sion he sought, Mr hwivelier 
stepped up to the dwaif, and leaning on his shoulder and stooping 
down to get at his ear, said m a %oice which was perfei tly audible 
to all present, 

‘ The watch-word to the old mm is— foik ’ 

‘ Is what ^ ’ demanded Quilp 

‘Is folk, sir, folk,’ replied Mr Swncller, slapping his pocket 
You aie aw^ake, sn ? ’ 

The dwaif nodded, Mr Swnellti diew baik and nodded like- 
wise, then drew" a little furthei hack and nodded again, and so on 
By these means he in time reached the dooi, where he ga\e a gieal 
cough to attiact the dwarfs attention and gam an oppoitiimt\ of 
expiessmg mdumb show", the closest confidence ami most inMolable 
seciecy Ha\ing performed the seiious pantomime that was neces- 
sary foi the due convejance of these ideas, be cast himself upon Ins 
friend’s tiack, and vanished 

‘ Humph * ’ said the dw^arf with a sour look and a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘ so much foi dear relations. Thank God 1 acknowledge 
none ^ Nor need >ou either,’ he added, turning to the old man, * if 
you w"eie not as weak as a reed, and neaily as senseless ’ 

‘ What would }ou have me do lie rctoited m a kind of helpkss 
despeiation ‘ It is easy to talk and sneeu A\ hat would you ha\e 
me do ? ’ 

‘ What would /do if I was in youi case ^ ’ said the dwarf 

‘ Something violent, no doubt ’ 

‘You’re light there,’ returned the little man, highly giatified b> 
the compliment, foi such he evidently considered it , and grinning 
like a devil as he rubbed his dirty hands together, ‘Ask ^lis 
Quilp, pietty Mrs. Quilp, obedient, timid, loving Mrs. Quilp, But 
that reminds me — I have left hei all alone, and she wull be anxious 
and know not a moment’s peace till I return. I know she’s always 
m that condition when I’m away, though she doesn’t dare to say so, 
unless I lead her on and tell her she may speak fr<^e!v, and I won’t 
be angry with hei. Oh f well-trained Mrs. Quilp 1 ’ 
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The cieatuie appeared quite horrible, \Mth his monstrous head 
and little body, as he rubbed his hands slowly round, and round, 
and lound again — wuth something fantastic even m his manner of 
peifoimmg this slight action— and, diopping his shaggy brows and 
cocking his chin m the air, glanced upward with a stealthy look of 
ewiltation that an imp might ha\e copied and appropriated to 
himself. 

‘ Here,’ he said, putting his hand into his breast and sidling up to 
the old man as he spoke , ‘ I brought it myself foi feai of accidents, 
as, being m gold, it was something large and heavy foi Nell to carry 
in her bag She need be accustomed to such loads betimes though, 
neighbour, for she will cany weight \vhen you are dead ’ 

‘ Heaven send she may » I hope so,’ said the old man with 
something like a groan 

‘Hope so^’ echoed the dwarf, approaching close to his eai , 
'neighbour, I would I knew in what good investment all these 
supplies are sunk. But you aie a deep man, and keep your seciel 
close ’ 

‘ My secret said the other with a haggard look, ‘Yes, yoj^’ie 
right — I — I — ^keep it close — very close ’ 

He said no more, but, taking the money, turned away with a slow 
uncertain step, and pressed his hand upon his head like a w eary 
and dejected man. The dwarf watched him sharply, w^hile he 
passed into the little sitting-room and locked it m an iron safe 
above the chimney-piece and after musing for a short space, pre- 
pared to take his leave, observing that unless he made good haste, 
Mrs Quilp would certainly be in fits on his return 

‘And so, neighbour,’ he added, ‘I’ll turn my face homewaids, 
leaving my love for Nelly and hoping she may never lose her way 
again, though her doing so, has piocuied me an honour I didn’t 
expect ’ With the,t he bow’-ed and leered at me, and with a keen 
glance around which seemed to comprehend every object within his 
range of vision, however small or trivial, went his way 

I had several times essayed to go myself, but the old man had 
%ways opposed it and entreated me to remain As he renew^ed his 
eittieaties on our being left alone, and adverted with many thanks 
to the former occasion of our being together, I willingly yielded to 
his persuasions, and sat down, pietending to examine some curious 
miniatures and a few old medals w’^hich he placed before me It 
needed no great pressing to induce me to stay, for if my curiosity 
had been excited on the occasion of my first visit, it certainly was 
not diminished now, 

Nell joined us before long, and bringing some needle-work to the 
table, sat by the old man’s side It w^as pleasant to observe the 
fiesh flowers in the 100m, the pet bud wuth a green bough shading 
his little cage, the breath of freshness and youth w^hich seemed to 
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rustle thiough tlie old dull house and hover round the child It 
was curious, but not so pleasant, to turn from the beauty and grace 
of the girl, to see the stooping figure, care-worn face, and jaded 
aspect of the old man As he grew weakei and more feeble, what 
would become of this lonely little creature, poor protector as he 
was, say that he died— what would her fate be, then ? 

The old man almost answered my thoughts, as he laid his hand 
on hers, and spoke aloud 

‘ ril be of better cheer, Nell,’ he said , ‘ there must be good 
fortune in store for thee— I do not ask it for myself, but thee 
Such miseries must fall on thy innocent head without it, that I 
cannot but believe but that, being tempted, it will come at last i ’ 

She looked cheerfully into his face, but made no answer 

‘ When I think,’ said he, ‘ of the many years — many in thy short 
life— that thou hast lived alone with me, of thy monotonous 
existence, knowing no companions of thy own age nor any childish 
pleasures, of the solitude in which thou hast grown to be what 
thou ait, and in which thou hast lived apart fiom neaily all thy 
kin^ but one old man , I sometimes fear I have dealt hardly by 
thee, Nell ’ 

* Grandfather ' ’ cried the child in unfeigned surprise 

‘ Not in intention , no, no,’ said he ‘ I have ever looked foivard 
to the time that should enable thee to mix amongst the gayest and 
prettiest, and take thy station with the best But I still look forward, 
Nell, I still look forward And if I should be forced to lea\e thee, 
meanwhile, how have I fitted thee for struggles with the world ? The 
poor bird yonder, is as well qualified to encountei it, and be turned 
adrift upon its mercies — Hark > I hear Kit outside Go to him, 
Nell, go to him ’ 

She rose, and hurrying away, stopped, returned back, and put her 
arms about the old man’s neck, then left hir and burned away 
again — but faster this time, to hide her falling tears 

* A word in your ear, sir,’ said the old man m a huriied whisper 
‘ I have been rendered uneasy by what you said the other night, 
and can only plead that I have done all for the best , that it is too 
late to retract, if I could (though I cannot) , and that I hope to 
triumph yet All is ^pr her sake I have borne gieat poverty 
myself, and would spare her the sufferings that poverty carries with 
It I would spare her the miseries that brought her mother, my 
own dear child, to an eaily grave I would leave her — not with 
resources which could be easily spent or squandered away, but with 
what would place her beyond the reach of want for ever You 
mark me, sir? She shall have no pittance, but a fortune — Hush ’ 
I can say no more than that, now or at any other time, and she is 
here again < ’ 

The eagerness wuth which all this was poured into my ear, the 
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tiembling of the hand with which he clasped my aim, the strained 
and starting eyes he fixed upon me, the wild vehemence and 
agitation of his manner, filled me with amazement All that I had 
heard and seen, and a great part of what he had said himself, led 
me to suppose that he w^as a wealthy man I could form no com- 
prehension of his character, unless he were one of those miserable 
wi etches who, having made gain the sole end and object of their 
lives, and having succeeded in amassing great riches, are constantly 
toitured by the dread of poverty, and beset by feais of loss and 
rum Many things he had said, which I had been at a loss to 
understand, were quite reconcileable wuth the idea thus presented to 
me, and at length I concluded that beyond all doubt he was one 
of this unhappy race 

The opinion was not the result of hasty consideration, for which 
indeed there was no opportunity at that time, as the child came 
back directly, and soon occupied herself in preparations for giving 
Kit a WTitmg lesson, of which it seemed he had a couple eveiy week, 
and one regularly on that evening, to the great mirth and enjoy- 
ment both of himself and his instructress To relate how it w^a%a 
long time befoie his modesty could be so far prevailed upon as to 
admit of his sitting down in the parlour, in the presence of an 
unknown gentleman — how, when he did sit down, he tucked up his 
sleeves and squared his elbow^s and put his face close to the copy- 
book and squinted horribly at the lines — how, from the very first 
moment of having the pen in his hand, he began to wallow m blots, 
and to daub himself with ink up to the very roots of his hair — how, 
if he did by accident form a letter properly, he immediately smeared 
It out again with his arm in his preparations to make another — how', 
at every fresh mistake, there was a fresh burst of merriment from 
the child and a louder and not less hearty laugh from poor Kit 
himself — ^and how there was all the way through, notwithstanding, a 
gentle wish on her part to teach, and an anxious desiie on his to 
leam — to relate all these particulars would no doubt occupy more 
space and time than they deserve It will be sufficient to say that 
the lesson was given ^ that evening passed and night came on , that 
the old man again grew restless and impatient , that he quitted the 
house secretly at the same hour as before , and that the child was 
once more left alone within its gloomy walls 

And now, that I have carried this history so far in my own 
character and introduced these personages to the reader, I shall for 
the convenience of the narrative detach myself from its further 
course, and leave those who have prominent and necessary parts in 
It to speak and act for themselves 
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CHAPTER IV 

Mr and Mrs Quilp lesided on Towei Hill ^ and in her bo^^er on 
lowei Hill Mrs Quilp A\as left to pine the absence of her loid, 
when he quitted hei on the business which he has been alieadv 
seen to transact 

Ml Quilp could scaicely be said to be of any particuki trade oi 
calling, though his puisuits weie diversified and his occupations 
numerous He collected the rents of whole colonies of filthy stieets 
and alleys by the water-side, advanced money to the seamen and 
petty officeis of meichant vessels, had a share in the \entuies of 
divers mates of East Indiamen, smoked his smuggled cigars under 
the \ery nose of the Custom House, and made appointments on 
'Change with men in gla7ed hats and round jackets pretty well every 
d^y. On the Surrey side of the river w^as a small rat-infested dreaiy 
yard called ‘ Qiiilpia-Wbarfi^ in which w^ere a little wooden counting- 
house burrownng all aw^ry m the dust as if it had fallen from the 
clouds and ploughed into the ground, a few fragments of rusty 
anchors , several large iron rings , some piles of rotten w’^ood , and 
two or three heaps of old sheet coppei, crumpled, cracked, and 
battered On Quilp’s Wharf, Daniel Quilp wus a ship-bieaker, yet 
to judge from these appearances he must either have been a ship- 
breaker on a very small scale, oi have broken his ships up very 
small indeed Neither did the place present any extraordinary aspect 
of life or activity, as its only human occupant was an amphibious 
boy in a canvas suit, w^hose sole change of occupation was from 
sitting on the head of a pile and throwing stones into the mud when 
the tide was out, to standing with his hands in his pockets gazing 
listlessly on the motion and on the bustle of the river at high- 
waten 

The dwarfs lodging on Towner Hill comprised, besides"* the 
needful accommodation for himself and Mrs Quilp, a small sleeping- 
closet for that lady's mother, who resided wuth the couple and 
waged perpetual war wuth Daniel, of whom, notwithstanding, she 
stood in no slight dread Indeed, the ugly creature contrived bj 
some means or othei — whether by his ughness or his ferocity or his 
natural cunning is no great matter — to impress with a wholesome 
fear of his anger, most of those with whom he was brought into 
daily contact and communication Over nobody had he such com- 
plete ascendency as Mrs Quilp herself— -a pretty little, mild-spoken, 
blue-eyed woman, who having allied herself in wedlock to the 
dw'arf in one of those strange infatuations of w^hich examples are b> 
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no means scarce, performed a sound practical penance for hei foil}, 
ever> day of her life 

It has been said that Mis Quilp was pining m her bower In 
her bowel she w^as, but not alone, for besides the old lady hei 
mother of whom mention has recently been made, there weie 
present some half-dozen ladies of the neighbourhood who had 
happened by a strange accident (and also by a little understanding 
among themselves) to drop m one after anothei, just about tea- 
time This being a season favourable to conversation, and the 
room being a cool, shady, lazy kind of place, with some plants at 
the open window shutting out the dust, and interposing pleasantly 
enough between the tea-table within and the old Tower without, it 
IS no wonder that the ladies felt an inclination to talk and Imgei, 
especially when there are taken into account the additional induce- 
ments of flesh butter, new bread, shrimps, and water-cresses 

Now, the ladies being together undei these circumstances, it was 
extremely natuial that the discourse should turn upon the pro- 
pensity of mankind to tyrannise o\er the weaker sex, and the duty 
that devolved upon the weaker sex to resist that tyn'anny and asseit 
their lights and dignity It w^as natural for foui reasons fiistly, 
because Mrs Quilp being a young w^oman and notoriously under 
the dominion of her husband ought to be excited to rebel , secondl} , 
because Mrs Quilp’s parent was known to be laudably shrewish in 
her disposition and inclined to lesist male authority , thirdly, 
because each visitor wished to show for herself how supenoi she 
was m this respect to the generality of her sexj and fonithly, 
because the company being accustomed to scandalise each other in 
pans, w^ere deprived of their usual subject of conversation now^ that 
they were all assembled in close friendship, and had consequently 
no better employment than to attack the common enemy 

Moved by these considerations, a stout lady opened the pio- 
ceedmgs by inquiring, with an air of great concern and sympathy , 
how Mr Quilp was , wheieunto Mr Quilp’s wife^s mother leplied 
sharply, * Oh ^ he was well enough — nothing much was ever the 
matter with him — and ill weeds were sure to thrive ^ All the ladies 
then Sighed in concert, shook their heads gravely, and looked at 
Mrs Quilp as at a martyr 

‘ Ah ^ ’ said the spokesw^oman, * I wnsh y ou’d give her a little of 
your advice, M rs J ^iniwm ^ — Mrs Quilp had been a Miss Jiniwm 
it should be'^oBserveT^* nobody knows better than you, ma’am, 
what us w^omen owe to oursehes ’ 

‘ Owe indeed, ma^am ^ ’ replied Mrs Jiniwm ‘ When my pooi 
husband, her dear father, was alive, if he had ever ventur’d a cross 

word to me^ Fd have ’ the good old lady did not finish the 

sentence, but she twisted off the head of a shnmp with a vindictive- 
ness which seemed to imply that the action was m some degree a 
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substitute for words In this light it ^^as clearly undei stood by the 
other party, who immediately leplied with gicat approbation, ‘You 
quite enter into my feelings, ma’am, and it’s jist \\hat I’d do 
myself ’ 

‘ But you have no call to do it,’ said Mrs Jiniwin ‘ Luckily for 
you, you have no more occasion to do it than I had ’ 

‘ No woman need have, if she was tiue to heiself,’ rejoined the 
stout lady 

‘ Do you heai that, Betsy ?’ said Mrs Jiniwin, m a warning voice. 

‘ How often have I said the veiy same words to you, and almost 
gone down on my knees when I spoke ’em ' ’ 

Poor Mrs Quilp, \^ho had looked m a state of helplessness from 
one face of condolence to another, coloured, smiled, and shook her 
head doubtfully This was the signal for a general clamour, which 
beginning in a low murmur gradually swelled into a great noise in 
which everybody spoke at once, and all said that she being a young 
woman had no right to set up her opinions against the experiences 
of those who knew so much better , that it was very wTong of her 
not to take the advice of people who had nothing at heait but her 
good, that It was next door to being dow might ungrateful to 
conduct heiself m that manner , that if she had no respect for her- 
self she ought to have some for other women, all of whom she 
compromised by her meekness , and that if she had no respect for 
other women, the time would come w’^hen other women w^ould have 
no respect for her , and she would be very soiry for that, they could 
tell her Having dealt out these admonitions, the ladies fell to a 
more powerful assault than they had yet made upon the mixed tea, 
new bread, fresh butter, shrimps, and water-cresses, and said that 
their vexation was so great to see her going on like that, that they 
could hardly bring themselves to eat a single morsel 

‘ It’s all very fine to talk,’ said Mrs Quiip with much simplicity, 
‘ but I know that if I was to die to-morrow, Quilp could marry any- 
body he pleased — now that he could, I know ’ ’ 

There was quite a scream of indignation at this idea Marry 
whom he pleased > They would like to see him dare to think of 
marrying any of them , they w’ould like to see the faintest approach 
to such a thing One lady (a widow") was quite certain she should 
stab him if he hinted at it 

‘ Very well,’ said Mrs Quilp, nodding her head, ‘ as I said just 
now. It’s very easy to talk, but I say again that I know — that I’m 
sure — Quilp has such a way w"ith him when he likes, that the best- 
looking woman here couldn’t refuse him if I was dead, and she was 
free, and he chose to make love to her Come * ’ 

Everybody bridled up at this remark, as much as to say ‘ I know" 
you mean me Let him try — ^that’s all ’ And yet for some hidden 
reason they were all angry with the widow, and each lady whispered 
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in her neighbour’s ear that it was very plain the said widow thought 
herself the person referred to, and w^^hat a puss she was 1 

‘ Mother knows,’ said Mrs Quilp, ‘ that what I say is quite 
correct, for she often said so before we were married Didn’t you 
say so, mother^’ 

This inquiry involved the respected lady in rather a delicate 
position, for she certainly had been an active party in making her 
daughter Mrs Quilp, and, besides, it was not supporting the family 
credit to encourage the idea that she had married a man w^hom 
nobody else would have On the other hand, to exaggerate the 
captivating qualities of her son-in-law wmuld be to weaken the cause 
of revolt, in w^hich all her energies w^ere deeply engaged Beset by 
these opposing considerations, Mrs Jiniwnn admitted the powers of 
insinuation, but denied the right to govern, and with a timely com- 
pliment to the stout lady brought back the discussion to the point 
from which it had strayed 

‘ Oh > It’s a sensible and proper thing indeed, what Mrs George 
has said * ’ exclaimed the old lady ‘ If wmmen are only true to 
themselves t — But Betsy isn’t, and more’s the shame and pity ’ 

‘ Before I’d let a man order me about as Quilp orders her,’ said 
Mrs George, ‘before I’d consent to stand in awe of a man as 
she does of him. I’d — I’d kill myself, and wTite a letter first to say 
he did It ' ’ 

This remark being loudly commended and appio\ed of, another 
lady (from the Minones) put in her w^ord 

‘ Mr Quilp may be a very nice man,’ said this lady, ‘ and I sup- 
pose there’s no doubt he is, because Mrs Quilp says he is, and Mis 
Jiniwin says he is, and they ought to know, or nobody does. But 
still he is not quite a — wiiat one calls a handsome man, nor quite a 
young man neither, which might be a little excuse for him if any- 
thing could be , whereas his wife is young, and is good-looking, and 
is a w^oman — w^hich is the great thing after all ’ 

This last clause being delivered with extraordinary pathos, elicited 
a corresponding murmur from the hearers, stimulated by which the 
lady went on to remark that if such a husband w as cross and un- 
reasonable with such a wufe, then — 

‘ If he IS > ’ interposed the mother, puttmg down her tea-cup and 
brushing the crumbs out of her lap, preparatory to making a solemn 
declaration ‘ If he is * He is the greatest tyrant that e\er lived, 
she daren’t call her soul her own, he makes her tremble with a woid 
and even with a look, he frightens her to death, and she hasn’t the 
spirit to give him a word back, no, not a single word ’ 

Notwithstanding that the fact had been notorious beforehand to 
all the tea-drinkers, and had been discussed and expatiated on at 
every tea-dnnking in the neighbourhood for the last tw'ehe months, 
this official communication was no sooner made than they all began 
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to talk at once and to vie with each other in vehemence and vofc 
bihty Mrs George remarked that people would talk, that people 
had often said this to her before, that Mrs Simmons then and there 
present had told hei so twenty times, that she had always said, ‘ No, 
Henrietta Simmons, unless I see it mth my own eyes and hear it 
with my own ears, I never will believe it ' Mrs Simmons corrobo- 
rated this testimony and added strong evidence of her own. The 
lady from the Mmories recounted a successful course of treatment 
under which she had placed her own husband, who fiom manifesting 
one month after marnage unequivocal symptoms of the tiger, had 
by this means become subdued into a perfect lamb. Another lady 
recounted her own personal struggle and final triumph, in the course 
wdiereof she had found it necessary to call in her mother and tw^o 
aunts, and to weep incessantly night and day for six weeks A 
third, who in the general confusion could secure no other listenei, 
fastened herself upon a young woman still unmarried who happened 
to be amongst them, and conjured her as she valued her own peace 
of mmd and happiness to profit by this solemn occasion, to take 
example from the weakness of Mrs Quilp, and from that time forth 
to direct her w^hole thoughts to taming and subduing the rebellious 
spirit of man The noise w^as at its height, and half the company 
had elevated their voices into a perfect shiiek m order to drown the 
voices of the other half, when Mis Jinnvm was seen to change 
colour and shake her forefinger stealthily, as if exhorting them to 
silence Then, and not until then, Daniel Quilp himself, the cause 
and occasion of all this clamour, w’-as obser\ed to be in the room, 
looking on and listening with profound attention 
‘ Go on, ladies, go on,' said Daniel * Mrs Quilp, pray ask the 
ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple of lobsters and some- 
thing hght and palatable ' 

‘ I — I didn’t ask them to tea, Quilp,’ stammered his wife ‘ It’s 
quite an accident ’ 

^So much the better, Mrs Quilp these accidental parties are 
always the pleasantest,’ said the dw^arf, rubbing his hands so hard 
that he seemed to be engaged in manufacturing, of the dirt with 
which they were encrusted, little charges for popguns ^What’ 
Not going, ladies ’ You are not going, surely ^ ’ 

His fair enemies tossed their heads slightly as they sought their 
respective bonnets and shawls, but left all verbal contention to Mrs, 
Tiniwin, who finding herself in the position of champion, made a 
famt struggle to sustain the character 
* And why fwf stop to supper, Quilp,’ said the old lady, ‘ if my 
daughter had a mmd? ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ rejoined Daniel * Why not ? ’ 

‘ There’s nothing dishonest or wrong m a supper, I hope ^ ’ said 
Mrs Jinuvin, 
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' Surely not/ returned the dwarf; AVhy there be? Nor 

anything unwholesome either, unless there’s lobster-salad or prawns, 
which I’m told are not good for digestion.’ 

'And you wouldn’t like jw" wife to be attacked with that, or 



anything else that would make her uneasy, would you ? ’ said iNirs. 
Jiniwin. 

' Not for a score of wmrlds/ replied the dwarf with a grim ' Not 
even to have a score of mothers-in-law at the same time — and what 
a blessing that would be ! ’ 

‘ My daughter’s your wife, Mr. Quilp? certainly/, said the old lady 
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with a giggle, meant for satirical and to imply* that he needed to be 
reminded of the fact ‘ your wedded wife ’ 

‘ So she IS, certainly So she is,’ observed the dwarf 
‘ And she has a light to do as she likes, I hope, Quilp,’ said the 
old lady trembling, partly with anger and paitly with a seciet fear of 
her impish son-in-law 

‘ Hope she has < ’ he replied ‘ Oh » Don’t you know she has? 
Don’t you know she has, Mrs Jmiwin ? ’ 

‘ I know she ought to have, Quilp, and would have, if she was of 
my w^ay of thinking ’ 

‘Why an’t you of your mothei’s way of thinking, my deal ?’ said 
the dwarf, turning round and addressing his wile, ‘why don’t you 
always imitate your mother, my dear? She’s the ornament of her 
sex — ^your father said so every day of his life, I am sure he did ’ 
‘Her father w^as a blessed cieetur, Quilp, and w^orth twenty 
thousand of some people,’ said Mrs Jmnvm, ‘tw^enty hundred 
million thousand ’ 

‘I should like to have known him,’ remarked the dwarf ‘I 
dare say he was a blessed creature then ^ but I’m sure he is now^ 
It was a happy release I believe he had suffered a long time > ’ 
The old lady ga\e a gasp, but nothing came of it , Quilp resumed, 
with the same malice m his eye and the same sarcastic politeness on 
his tongue 

‘You look ill, Mrs Jiniwin, I know you have been exciting your- 
self too much — talking perhaps, for it is your weakness Go to bed 
Do go to bed ’ 

‘ I shall go when I please, Quilp, and not before ’ 

‘ But please to go now Do please to go now,’ said the dw'-arf 
The old woman looked angrily at him, but letreated as he ad- 
vanced, and falling back before him suffered him to shut the door 
upon her and bolt her out among the guests, who w^ere by this time 
crowding down stairs. Being left alone wuth his wufe, w^ho sat 
trembling m a comer with her eyes fixed upon the ground, the little 
man planted himself before her, at some distance, and folding his 
arms looked steadily at her for a long time without speaking 
‘Oh you nice creature ’’ were the words with which he broke 
silence, smacking his lips as if this were no figuie of speech, and 
she were actually a sweatmeat ‘ Oh you precious darling ’ oh you 
de-licxous charmer ’ ’ 

Mrs Quilp sobbed , and knowing the nature of her pleasant lord, 
appeared quite as mu^ alarmed by these compliments, as she would 
have been by the most extreme demonstrations of violence 

‘She’s such,’ said the dwarf, with a ghastly grin, — ‘such a jewel, 
such a diamond, such a pearl, such a ruby, such a golden casket set 
with gems of all sorts * She’s such a treasure < I’m so fond of 
her 1’ 
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The pool little wottian shiveied from head to foot , and raising 
her eyes to his face with an imploiing look, suffered them to droop 
again, and sobbed once more 

‘ The best of her is,' said the dwarf, advancing with a soit of skip, 
which, what with the crookedness of his legs, the ugliness of his 
face, and the mockeiy of his mannei, was perfectly goblin-like , — 
‘ the best of her is that she's so meek, and she's so mild, and she 
never has a will of her o\\n, and she has such an insinuating 
mothei • ' 

Uttering these latter vords with a gloating maliciousness, within 
a hundred degrees of which no one but himself could possibly ap- 
proach, Mr Quilp planted his two hands on his knees, and sti addling 
his legs out very wude apart, stooped slowly down, and dow^n, and 
down, until, by sciewing his head very much on one side, he came 
betw^een his wnfe's eyes and the floor 
‘ Mrs Quilp > ' 

* Yes, Quilp ' 

‘ Am I nice to look at ^ Should I be the handsomest creature in 
the woild if I had but whiskers ? Am I quite a lady's man as it is ? 
— am I, Mrs Quilp 

Mis Quilp dutifully replied, * Yes, Quilp, ' and fascinated by his 
gaze, remained looking timidly at him, w'hile he treated her with a 
succession of such horrible grimaces, as none but himself and night- 
mares had the power of assuming During the wdiole of this per- 
formance, which was somewhat of the longest, he preserved a dead 
silence, except w^hen, by an unexpected skip or leap, he made his 
wife start backward with an irrepressible shriek Then he chuckled 
‘ Mrs Quilp,' he said at last 
‘ Yes, Quilp,' she meekly replied 

Instead of pursuing the theme he had in his mind, Quilp lose, 
folded his arms again, and looked at her more sternly than before, 
wdiile she averted her eyes and kept them on the ground 
'Mrs Quilp' 

' Yes, Quilp ' 

' If evei you listen to these again. I’ll bite you ' 

With this laconic thieat, which he accompanied with a snail that 
gave him the appearance of being particularly m earnest, Mi Quilp 
bade her clear the teaboard away, and bnng the rum The spirit 
being set before him in a huge case-bottle, which had originally 
come out of some ship's locker, he ordered cold w^ater and the box 
of cigars, and these being supplied, he settled himself in an arm- 
chair with his large head and face squeezed up against the back, 
and his little legs planted on the table 

‘ Now, Mrs Quilp,’ he said , ' I feel m a smoking humour, and 
shall probably blaze away all night But sit wheie you are, if you 
please, m case I w'ant } on ’ 

D 
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His wife returned no other reply than the custoniary ‘ Yes, Quilp,’ 
and the small lord of the creation took his first cigar and mixed his 
first glass of grog. The sun went down and the stars peeped out, 
the Tower turned from its own proper colours to grey and from 
grey to black, the room became perfectly dark and the end of the 



cigar a deep fiery red, but still Mr. Quilp went on smoking and 
drinking in the same position, and staring listlessly out of window 
with the dog-like smile always on his face, save when Mrs. Quilp 
made some involuntary movement of restlessness or fatigue; and 
then it expanded into a grin of delight. 


CHAPTER V 

Whether Mr. Quilp took any sleep by snatches of a few winks at 
a time, or whether he sat with his eyes wide open all night long, 
certain it is that he kept his cigar alight, and kindled every fresh 
one from the ashes of that which was nearly consumed, without 
requiring the assistance of a candle. Nor did the striking of the 
clocks, hour after hour, appear to inspire him with any sense of 
drowsiness or any natural desire to go to rest ; but rather to increase 
his wakefulness, which he showed, at every such indication of the 
progress of the night, by a suppressed cackling in his throat, and a 
motion of his shoulders, like one who laughs heartily, but at the 
same time slily and by stealth. 

At length the day broke, and poor Mrs. Quilp, shivering with the 
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cold of early morning and harassed by fatigue and want of sleep, 
was discovered sittmg patiently on her chair, raising her eyes at 
intervals m mute appeal to the compassion and clemency of her 
loid, and gently reminding him by an occasional cough that she 
was still unpardoned and that her penance had been of long dura- 
tion. But her dwarfish spouse still smoked his cigar and drank his 
rum without heeding her , and it was not until the sun had some 
time risen, and the activity and noise of city day \y^f5^j:ife in the 
street, that he deigned to recognise her presence by any word or 
sign He might not have done so even then, but for certain impa- 
tient tappings at the door which seemed to denote that some pretty 
hard knuckles were actively engaged upon the other side 

‘ Why dear me ’ ' he said, looking round with a malicious grin, 
^ It’s day ’ open the door, sweet Mrs Quilp ^ * 

His obedient wife withdrew the bolt, and her lady mother entered 
Now, Mrs Jiniwin pounced into the room with great impetu- 
osity , for, supposing her son-in-law to be still a-bed, she had come 
to relieve her feelings by pronouncing a strong opinion upon his 
general conduct and character Seeing that he was up and dressed, 
and that the room appeared to have been occupied ever since she 
quitted It on the previous evening, she stopped short, m some 
embarrassment 

Nothing escaped the hawk’s eye of the ugly little man, who, per- 
fectly understanding what passed in the old lady’s mind, turned 
uglier still m the fulness of his satisfaction, and bade her good 
morning, with a leer of triumph 

‘Why, Betsy,’ said the old woman, ‘you haven’t Been a — you 
don’t mean to say you’ve been a — ’ 

‘ Sitting up all night ? ’ said Quilp, supplying the conclusion of 
the sentence ‘ Yes she has ' ’ 

‘ All night > ’ cried Mrs Jmiwm 

‘ Aye, all night Is the dear old lady deaf? ’ said Quilp, with a 
smile of which a frown was part ‘ Who says man and wife are 
bad company ? Ha ha * The time has flown ’ 

‘ You’re a brute * ’ exclaimed Mrs Jmiwm, 

‘Come, come,’ said Qmlp, wilfully misunderstanding her, of 
course, ‘you mustn’t call her names She’s married now, you 
know And though she did beguile the time and keep me from 
my bed, you must not be so tenderly careful of me as to be out of 
humour with her Bless you for a dear old lady Here’s your 
health i ’ 

‘ I am much obliged to you,’ returned the old woman, testifying 
by a certain restlessness m her hands a vehement desire to shake 
her matronly fist at her son-in-law ‘ Oh ’ I’m \ery much obliged 
to you * ’ 

* Grateful soul ^ ’ cmi the dwarf, ‘ Mrs. Quilp.’ 
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' Yes, Quilp,’ said the timid sufferer 

‘ Help youi mother to get breakfast, Mrs Quilp I am going to 
the wharf this morning— the earlier the better, so be quick ^ 

Mrs Jiniwm made a faint demonstration of rebellion by sitting 
down m a chair near the door and folding her arms as if in a 
resolute determination to do nothing But a few whispered words 
from hei daughtei, and a kind mquiiy from her son-m-law whether 
she felt faint, with a hint that theie was abundance of cold water 
m the next apartment, routed these symptoms eifectuall>, and she 
applied herself to the prescribed preparations mth sullen diligence 
While they were in progress, Mr Quilp withdiew to the adjoining 
loom, and, turning back his coat-collar, proceeded to smear his 
countenance with a damp towel of \ery unwholesome appearance, 
which made his complex:ion rather more cloudy than it had been 
before. But, while he was thus engaged, his caution and inquisi- 
tiveness did not forsake him With a face as shaip and cunning as 
ever, he often stopped, even m this short process, and stood listen- 
ing for any conversation m the next room, of which he might be 
the theme 

‘ Ah t ^ he said after a short effoit of attention, ‘ it was not the 
towel over my ears, I thought it wasn’t Pm a little hunchy 
villain and a monster, am I, Mis Jiniwm? Oh ’ ’ 

The pleasure of this discovery called up the old dog-like smile in 
full force When he had quite done with it, he shook himself in a 
very dog-like manner, and rejoined the ladies 

Mr Quilp now walked up to the front of a looking-glass, and 
was standing there, putting on his neckerchief, ivhen Mrs Jmiwin, 
happening to be behind him, could not resist the inclination she 
felt to shake her fist at her tyrant son-m-law It was the gesture of 
an instant, but as she did so and accompanied the action with a 
menacing look, she met his eye in the glass, catching her in the 
very act The same glance at the mirror conveyed to her the 
reflection of a horribly grotesque and distorted face with the tongue 
lolling out and the next instant the dwarf, turning about, with 
a perfectly bland and placid look, inquired in a tone of great 
affection, 

‘ How are you now, my dear old darling ? ’ 

Shght and iidiculous as the incident was, it made him appear 
such a little fiend, and withal such a keen and knowing one, that 
the old woman felt too much afraid of him to utter a single word, 
and suffered herself to be led with extraordinary politeness to the 
breakfast-table Here, he by no means diminished the impression 
he had just produced, for he ate hard eggs, shell and all, devoured 
gigantic prawns with the heads and tails on, chewed tobacco and 
water-cresses at the same time and with extraordinary greediness, 
drank boiling tea without winking, bit his fork and spoon till they 
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bent again, and in' short performed so many bonifying and un- 
common acts that the women were nearly frightened out of their 
wits and began to doubt if he were really a human creature At 
last, having gone through these proceedings and many others which 
were equally a pait of his system, Mr Quilp left them, reduced to a 
very obedient and humbled state, and betook himself to the river- 
side, where he took boat for the wharf on which he had bestowed 
his name 

It was flood tide when Daniel Quilp sat himself dovm in the 
wherry to cross to the opposite shore A fleet of barges were 
coming lazily on, some sideways, some head first, some stern first , 
all in a wrong-headed, dogged, obstinate way, bumping up against 
the larger craft, running under the bows of steamboats, getting into 
every kind of nook and corner where they had no business, and 
being crunched on all sides like so many walnut shells , while each, 
with its pair of long sweeps struggling and splashing in the w^ater, 
looked like some lumbering fish in pain In some of the vessels at 
anchor all hands were busily engaged m coiling ropes, spreading 
out sails to dry, taking in or discharging their cargoes , m others, 
no life was visible but two or three tarry boys, and perhaps a bark- 
ing dog running to and fro upon the deck or scrambling up to look 
over the side and bark the louder for the view Coming slowly on 
through the forests of masts, was a great steam-ship, beating the 
water in short impatient strokes with her heavy paddles, as though 
she wanted room to breathe, and advancing in her huge bulk like a 
sea monster among the minnows of the Thames On either hand, 
were long black tiers of colliers , between them, vessels slowly work- 
ing out of harbour with sails glistenmg m the sun, and crealcing 
noise on board, re-echoed from a hundred quarters The wrater 
and all upon it was in active motion, dancing and buoyant and 
bubbling up , while the old grey Tower and piles of building on 
the shore, with many a church-spire shooting up between, looked 
coldly on, and seemed to disdain their chafing neighbour 

Daniel Quilp, who was not much affected by a bright morning 
save in so far as it spared tha the trouble of carrying an umbrella, 
caused himself to be put ashore hard by the i\harf, and proceeded 
thither, through a narrow lane which, partaking of the amphibious 
character of its frequenters, had as much water as mud in its com- 
position, and a very liberal supply of both Arrived at his destina- 
tion, the first object that presented itself to his view was a pair of 
very imperfectly shod feet elevated m the air with the soles upwards, 
w^hich remarkable appearance was referable to the boy, who being 
of an eccentric spirit and having a natural taste for tumbling, w^as 
now standing on his head and contemplating the aspect of the river 
under these uncommon circumstances He was speedily brought 
on his heels by the sound of his master’s voice, and as soon as his 
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head was in its right position, Mr Qmlp, to speak expiessively m 
the absence of a better veib, ‘ punched it ’ for him 

* Come, you let me alone,’ said the boy, parrying Quilp’s hand 
with both his elbows alternately ‘ You’ll get something you won’t 
like if you don’t, and so I tell you ’ 

‘You dog,’ snarled Qmlp, ^PIl beat you with an non lod. I’ll 
scratch you with a lusty nail, I’ll pinch >oui eyes, if you talk to me 
I will i ’ 

With these thieats he clenched his hand again, and dexteiously 
diving in between the elbows and catching the boy’s head as it 
dodged from side to side, gave it three or foui good haid knocks 
Having now earned his point and insisted on it, he left off 

‘You won’t do it again,’ said the boy, nodding his head and 
drawing back, with the elbows ready in case of the worst , ‘ now ’ ’ 

‘ Stand still, you dog,’ said Quilp ‘ I won’t do it again, because 
I’ve done it as often as I want Here Take the key ’ 

‘Why don’t you hit one of yom size^’ said the boy, appioaching 
very slowly 

‘Where is there one of my size, you dog?’ returned Qiulp 
‘Take the key, or I’ll brain you with it’ Indeed he ga\e him 
a smart tap with the handle as he spoke ‘Now^, open the 
counting-house ’ 

The boy sulkily complied, muttering at fiist, but desisting when 
he looked round and saw that Qmlp was following him with a 
steady look And here it may be remarked, that between this bov 
and the dwaif there existed a strange kind of mutual liking Hov 
born or bred, or how nourished upon blows and threats on one side, 
and retorts and defiances on the other, is not to the puipose Qmlp 
would certainly suffer nobody to contradict him but the boy, and 
the boy would assuredly not have submitted to be so knocked about 
by anybody but Qmlp, w'hen he had the power to lun away at any 
time he chose 

‘ Now,’ said Qmlp, passing into the wooden counting-house, ‘ you 
mind the wharf Stand upon your head again, and I’ll cut one of 
your feet off’ 

The boy made no answer, but directly Quilp had shut himself in, 
stood on his head before the door, then walked on his hands to the 
back and stood on his head there, and then to the opposite side 
and repeated the performance There w’^ere, indeed, four sides to 
the counting-house, but he avoided that one where the window was, 
deeming it probable that Qmlp would be lookmg out of it This 
was prudent, for m point of fact the dw’-arf, knowmg his disposition, 
was lying in Wait at a little distance from the sash armed wuth a large 
piece of wood, which, being rough and jagged and studded in many 
parts with broken nails, might possibly have hurt him 
It was a dirty little box, this counting-house, with nothing in it 
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but an old rickety , desk and two stools, a hat-peg, an ancient 
almanack, an inkstand with no ink and the stump of one pen, and 
an eight-day clock which hadn’t gone for eighteen years at least, 
and of which the minute hand had been twisted off for a tooth-pick. 
Daniel Qiiilp pulled his hat over his brows, climbed on to the desk 
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(which had a flat top), and stretching his short length upon it went 
to sleep wuth the ease of an old practitioner; intending, no doubt, 
to compensate himself for the deprivation of last night’s rest, by a 
long and sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but long it was not, for he had not 
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been asleep a quarter of an hour when the boy opened the door 
and thrust in his head, which was like a bundle of badly-picked 
oakum Quilp was a hght sleeper and started up diiectl} 

‘ Here’s somebody for you,’ said the boy 
‘Who>’ 

‘ I don’t kno^v ’ 

‘ Ask ^ ’ said Quilp, seizing the trifle of wood before mentioned 
and throwing it at him with such dexteiity tint it was well the boy 
disappeared before it reached the spot on which he had stood 
‘ Ask, you dog ’ 

Not caring to venture within range of such missiles again, the boy 
discreetly sent, m his stead, the first cause of the interruption, who 
now presented hex self at the door 
‘ What, Nelly ’ ’ cried Quilp 

* Yes,’ said the child, hesitating whether to enter or retieat, for 
the dwarf just roused, with his dishevelled hair hanging all about 
him, and a yellow handkerchief over his head, was something feaiful 
to behold , ‘ it’s only me, sir ’ 

‘ Come in,’ said Quilp, without getting oft the desk ‘ Come in 
Stay Just look out into the yard, and see whether there’s a boy 
standing on his head ’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Nell ‘ He’s on his feet ’ 

‘You’re sure he is?’ said Quilp ‘Well Now come m and 
shut the door What’s your message, Nelly ? ’ 

The child handed him a letter , Mr Quilp, without changing his 
position otherwise than to turn over a little more on his side and 
rest his chin on his hand, proceeded to make himself acquainted 
with Its contents. 


CHAPTER VI 

Little Nell stood timidly by, with her eyes raised to the counte- 
nance of Mr Quilp as he read the letter, plainly showing by her 
looks that while she entertained some fear and distrust of the little 
man, she was much inclined to laugh at his uncouth appearance and 
grotesque attitude And yet, there was visible on the part of the 
child a painful anxiety for his reply, and a consciousness of his 
power to render it disagreeable or distressing, which was strongly at 
variance with this impulse and restrained it more effectually than 
she could possibly have done by any efforts of her own 
That Mr Quilp was himself perplexed, and that in no small 
degree, by the contents of the letter, was sufticiently obvious 
Before he had got through the first two or three lines he began to 
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open his eyes very wide and to frown most horribly, the next two 
or three caused him to scratch his head in an uncommonly vicious 
manner, and when he came to the conclusion he gave a long dismal 
whistle indicative of surprise and dismay. After folding and laying 
it down beside him, he bit the nails of all his ten fingers with extreme 
voracity ; and taking it up sharply, read it again. The second 
perusal was to all appearance as unsatisfactory as the first, and 
plunged him into a profound reverie from which he awakened to 
another assault upon his nails and a long stare at the child, who 



mth her eyes turned towards the ground awaited his further 
pleasure. 

^Halloa here V he said at length, in a voice, and with a sudden- 
ness, which made the child start as though a gun had been fired off 
at her ear. ‘ Nelly L 

^Yes, sir.^ 

‘ Do you know wLat’s inside this letter, Nell? * 

'No, sir!’ 

‘ Are you sure, quite sure, quite certain, upon your soul ?’ 

' Quite sure, sir.’ 
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‘ Indeed I don’t know,’ leturned the child 

‘WelL’ mutteied Quilp as he marked her earnest look 
belie\e you Humph t Gone already^ Gone in fom-and-twenty 
hours. What the de\il has he done with it ’ That’s the mysteiy i ’ 

This leflection set him sciatchmg his head, and biting his nails, 
once more While he was thus employed his features gradually 
iela\ed into what w^as with him a cheerful smile, but which in any 
other man would have been a ghastly grin of pain , and when the 
child looked up again she found that he was legaiding her with 
e\traoidinaiy favour and complacency 

‘You look very pretty to-day, Nelly, chaimmgly pietty Are you 
tiled, Nelly >’ 

‘ No, sir I’m m a huiry to get back, foi he will be anxious 
while I am away ’ 

‘There’s no huiry, little Nell, no hurry at all,’ said Qiulp ‘How^ 
should you like to be my number tw^o, Nelly?’ 

‘ To be what, sii ? ’ 

‘My number two, Nelly, my second, my Mrs Quilp,’ said 
the dwaif 

The child looked lightened, but seemed not to understand him, 
which Mr Quilp observing, hastened to explain his meaning moie 
distinctly. 

‘To be Mrs Quilp the second, when IMis Quilp the fiist is 
dead, sweet Nell,’ said Quilp, wimklmg up his eyes and luiing hei 
towards him with his bent forefinger, ‘to be my wife, my little 
cherry-cheeked, red-lipped wnfe Say that J^Iis Quilp li\es fi\e 
years, or only four, you’ll be just the propei age for me Ha ha * 
Be a good girl, Nelly, a very good giil, and see if one of these days 
you don’t come to be Mrs Quilp of Tower Hill ’ 

So far from being sustained and stimulated by this delightful 
prospect, the child shrunk from him, and trembled Mr Quilp, 
either because frightening anybody afforded him a constitutional 
delight, or because it was pleasant to contemplate the death of Mrs 
Qiulp number one, and the elevation of Mrs Quilp numbei two 
to her post and title, or because he w^as determined for purposes 
of his owm to be agreeable and good-humoured at that paiticulai 
tune, only laughed and feigned to take no heed of her alarm 

‘You shall come with me to Tower Hill, and see Mis Quilp, 
that IS, directly,’ said the dw^arf ‘ She’s veiy fond of you, Nell, 
though not 30 fond as I am You shall come home with me ’ 

‘ I must go back indeed,’ said the child ‘ He told me to return 
directly I had the answ^er ’ 

‘But you haven’t it, Nelly,’ retorted the dwarf, ‘and won’t ha\e 
it, and can’t have it, until I have been home, so you see that to do 
your errand, you must go with me. Reach me yonder hat, my 
dear, and we’ll go directly ’ With that, Mr Quilp suffered himself 
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to roll gradually off the desk until his short legs touched the 
ground, when he got upon them and led the way from the count- 
ing-house to the wharf outside, where the fiist objects that piesented 
themselves weie the boy who had stood on his head and another 
young gentleman of about his o\\n statuie, rolling in the mud to- 
gether, locked in a tight embrace, and cuffing each other with 
mutual heartiness 

‘ It’s Kit f ’ cried Nelly, clasping her hands, ‘pooi Kit who came 
ith me ’ oh pray stop them, Mr Quilp f ’ 

‘ rii stop ’em,’ cried Quilp, diving into the little counting-house 
and leturning ^Mth a thick stick, ‘I’ll stop ’em Now, my bo}s, 
fight away I’ll fight you both I’ll take both of you, both to- 
gether, both together * ’ 

With which defiances the dwarf flourished his cudgel, and dancing 
round the combatants and treading upon them and skipping over 
them, in a kind of frenzy, laid about him, now on one and now on 
the other, m a most desperate manner, alwajs aiming at then 
heads and dealing such blows as none but the veriest little savage 
would have inflicted This being warmer work than they had 
calculated upon, speedily cooled the courage of the belligerents, 
who scrambled to their feet and called for quarter 

‘ I’ll beat you to a pulp, you dogs,’ said Quilp, t ainl) endeavour- 
ing to get near eithei of them foi a paiting blow ‘ I’ll biuise } ou 
till you’ie copper-colouied, I’ll break your faces till 3011 haven’t a 
piofile between you, I will ’ 

‘Come, you diop that stick or it’ll be worse for you,’ said his 
boy, dodging round him and watching an opportunity to rush in 
‘ you diop that stick ’ 

‘ Come a little nearei, and I’ll diop it on youi skull, you dog,’ 
said Quilp with gleaming eyes ‘ a little nearer, neaier }et ’ 

But the boy declined the invitation until his master was 
apparently a little off his guard, when he darted m and seizing the 
weapon tried to wTest it from his grasp Quilp, who was as strong 
as a lion, easily kept his hold until the boy was tugging at it with 
his utmost power, when he suddenly let it go and sent him reeling 
backwards, so that he fell violently upon his head The success 
of this manoeuvre tickled Mi Quilp beyond description, and he 
laughed and stamped upon the ground as at a most irresistible jest 

‘ Never mind,’ said the boy, nodding his head and inibbing it at 
the same time , ‘ you see if ever I offer to strike anybody again 
because they say you’re a uglier dwaif than can be seen anywheres 
for a penny, that’s all ’ 

‘ Do >ou mean to say, I’m not, }ou dog?’ returned Quilp 

‘ No ’ ’ retorted the boy 

‘Then what do \ou fight on my wharf for, you \illain? said 
Quilp 
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‘Because he said so/ replied the boy, pointing to Kit, ‘not 
because you an’t * 

‘Then why did he say/ bawled Kit, ‘that Miss Nelly was ugly, 
and that she and my master was obliged to do whatever his master 
liked ^ Why did he say that ? * 

‘ He said what he did because he's a fool, and you said what you 
did because you’re very wise and clever — almost too clever to live, 
unless you’re very careful of yourself, Kit,’ said Quilp with great 
suavity in his manner, but still more of quiet malice about his eyes 
and mouth ‘ Here’s sixpence for you, Kit Always speak the 
truth At all times. Kit, speak the truth Lock the counting- 
house, you dog, and bring me the key ’ 

The other boy, to whom this order was addressed, did as he 
was told, and was rewaided for his partisanship in behalf of his 
master, by a dexterous rap on the nose with the key, which 
brought the water into his eyes Then, Mr Quilp departed, with 
the child and Kit in a boat, and the boy revenged himself by 
dancing on his head at intervals on the extreme verge of the wharf, 
during the whole time they crossed the river 
There was only Mrs Quilp at home, and she, little expecting the 
return of her lord, was just composing herself for a refreshing 
slumber when the sound of his footsteps roused her She had 
barely time to seem to be occupied in some needle-work, when he 
enteied, accompanied by the child , having left Kit down stairs 
‘ Here’s Nelly Trent, dear Mrs Quilp,’ said her husband ‘ A 
glass of wine, my dear, and a biscuit, for she has had a long walk 
She’ll sit with you, my soul, while I write a letter ’ 

Mrs Quilp looked trembhngl) m her spouse’s face to know what 
this unusual courtesy migh^poitend, and obedient to the summons 
she saw in his gesture, followed huh into the next room 
‘ Mind what I say to you,’ whispered Quilp ‘ See if you can 
get out of her anything about her grandfather, or what they do, 
or how they live, or what he tells her I’ve my reasons for know- 
ing, if I can You women talk more fieely to one another than 
you do to us, and you have a soft, mild way with you that’ll win 
upon her Do you hear ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Quilp ’ 

‘ Go, then What’s the matter now ^ ’ 

‘ Dear Quilp,’ faltered his wife, ‘ I love the child — if you could do 

without making me deceive her ’ 

The dwarf muttering a terrible oath looked round as if for some 
weapon with which to inflict condign punishment upon his dis- 
obedient wife The submissive little woman hurriedly entieated 
him not to be angry, and promised to do as he bade her 
‘Do you hear me?* whispered Quilp, nipping and pinching her 
arm^ ‘worm yourself into her secrets, I know you can I’m 
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listening, recollect If you’re not sharp enough Til creak the dooi, 
and woe betide you if I have to creak it much Go ^ ’ 

Mrs Quiip departed according to order Her amiable husband, 
ensconcing himself behind the partly opened door, and applying 
his ear close to it, began to listen with a face of great craftiness 
and attention 

Poor Mrs Quilp was thinking, however, in what manner to begin 
01 what kind of inquiries she could make , it was not until the door, 
creaking m a very urgent manner, warned her to proceed v ithout 
further consideration, that the sound of her voice was heard 

‘ How very often }ou ha\e come backwards and for^^ards lately 
to Mr Quilp, my dear ’ 

‘ I have said so to grandfather, a hundred times,’ returned Neil 
innocently 

‘ And ^^hat has he said to that ? ’ 

'Only sighed, and dropped his head, and seemed so sad and 
wretched that if you could have seen him I am sure you must have 
cried , you could not have helped it more than I, I know How 
that door crealcs ’ ’ 

' It often does,’ returned Mrs Quilp with an uneasy glance toivards 
It ‘ But your grandfather — he used not to be so wretched ^ ’ 

' Oh no f ’ said the child eagerly, 'so different * we w^ere once so 
happy and he so cheerful and contented ’ You cannot think Avhat 
a sad change has fallen on us, since ’ 

' I am very, very sorry, to hear you speak like this, my dear ’ ’ 
said Mrs Quilp And she spoke the truth 

‘ Thank you,’ returned the child, kissing her cheek, ‘ you are 
ahvays kind to me, and it is a pleasure to talk to you I can speak 
to no one else about him, but poor Kit I am very happy still, I 
ought to feel happier perhaps than I do, but you cannot think how 
it grieves me sometimes to see him alter so ’ 

‘ He’ll alter again, Nelly,’ said Mrs Quilp, ' and be what he was 
before ’ 

' Oh if God would only let that come about * ’ said the child with 
streaming eyes , ‘ but it is a long time now, since he first began to — 
I thought I saw that door moving ' ’ 

‘ It’s the wmd,’ said Mrs Quilp faintly ' Began to — ? ’ 

' To be so thoughtful and dejected, and to forget our old way of 
spending the time in the long evenings,’ said the child ‘ I used to 
read to him by the fireside, and he sat listening, and when I stopped 
and we began to talk, he told me about my mother, and how she 
once looked and spoke just like me when she was a little child. 
Then, he used to take me on his knee, and try to make me under- 
stand that she was not lying in her grave, but had flown to a 
beautiful country beyond the sky, where nothing died or ever grew 
old — ^we were very happy once ! ’ 
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‘ Nelly, Nelly ^ —said the poor woman, ' I can’t beai to see one 
as young as you, so sorrowful Pray don’t ciy ’ 

* I do so very seldom,’ said Nell, ‘ but I have kept this to myself 
a long time, and I am not quite well, I think, for the teais come 
into my eyes and I cannot keep them back I don’t mind telling 
you my grief, for I know you will not tell it to any one again,’ 

Mrs Quilp turned away her head and made no answer 

‘ Then,’ said the child, ‘ we often walked in the fields and among 
the green trees, and when w e came home at night, we liked it better 
for being tiied, and said what a happy place it was And if it w^as 
dark and rather dull, we used to say, what did it matter to us, for it 
only made us remember our last walk with greater pleasure, and 
look forward to our next one But, now% we never have these 
walks, and though it is the same house, it is darker and much more 
gloomy than it used to be Indeed ' ’ 

She paused here, but though the door cieaked more than once, 
Airs Quilp said nothing 

‘Mind you don’t suppose,’ said the child earnestly, ‘that giand- 
father is less kind to me than he was I think he loves me better 
every day, and is kinder and more aftectionate than he was the day 
before You do not know how fond he is of me ’ ’ 

* I am sure he loves you dearly,’ said Mrs Quilp 

‘ Indeed, indeed he does ^ ’ cried Nell, ‘ as dearly as I love him 
But I have not told you the greatest change of all, and this you 
must never breathe again to any one He has no sleep or rest, but 
that which he takes by day in his easy chair , for, every night and 
nearly all night long, he is away from home.’ 

‘ Nelly 

‘ Hush I ’ said the child, laying hei finger on her hp find looking 
round ‘ When he comes home m the morning, which is generally 
just before day, I let him in Last night he was very late, and it 
was quite light I saw that his face was deadly pale, that his eyes 
were bloodshot, and that his legs tiembled as he walked When I 
had gone to bed again, I heard him groan I got up and lan back 
to him, and heaid him say, before he knew that I was there, that 
he could not bear his life much longer, and if it was not for the 
child, would wish to die What shall I do^ Oh’ what shall 
Ido’’ 

The fountains of her heart wrere opened , the child, overpowered 
by the weight of her sorrows and anxieties, by the first confidence 
she had ever shown, and the sympathy with which her little tale had 
been received, hid her face in the arms of her helpless friend, and 
burst into a passion of tears 

In a few moments Mr Quilp ^^ed, and expressed the utmost 
surprise to find her in this condi^on, which he did very naturally 
and with admirable eifect, for^^^hat kind of acting had been 
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rendered familiar to him by long piactice, and he was quite at 
home 111 It 

‘ She’s tired, you see, Mrs Quilp,’ said the d\varf, squinting m a 
hideous manner to imply that his wife was to follow his lead ‘ It’s 
a long way from her home to the wharf, and then she was alarmed 
to see a couple of young scoundrels fighting, and was timorous on 
the water besides. All this together, has been too much for her. 
Poor Nell » ’ 

Mr Quilp unintentionally adopted the very best means he could 
have devised for the recovery of his young visitor, by patting her on 
the head Such an application from any other hand might not 
have produced a remarkable effect, but the child shrunk so quickly 
from his touch and felt such an instinctive desire to get out of his 
leach, that she rose directly and declared herself ready to return 

‘But you’d better wait, and dine with Mrs Quilp and me,’ said 
the dwarf. 

‘ I have been aw^ay too long, sir, already,’ returned Nell, diying 
her eyes 

‘ Well,’ said Mr Quilp, ‘ if you will go, you will, Nelly Here’s 
the note It’s only to say that I shall see him to-morrow, or may- 
be next day, and that I couldn’t do that little ^business for him this 
morning Good-bye, Nelly. Heie, you sir^ take care of hei, 
d’ye hear ^ ’ 

Kit, who appeared at the summons, deigned to make no leply to 
so needless an injunction, and after staring at Quilp in a threatening 
manner as if he doubted whether he might not have been the cause 
of Nelly shedding tears, and felt more than half disposed to 
levenge the fact upon him on the mere suspicion, turned about and 
followed his young mistress, who had by this time taken her leave 
of Mrs Quilp and departed 

‘You’re a keen questioner, an’t you, Mrs Quilp?’ said the dwarf, 
turning upon her as soon as they w^ere left alone 

‘ What more could I do ? ’ returned his wife mildly 

‘What more could you do sneered Quilp, ‘couldn’t you ha\e 
done something less ^ couldn’t you have done what you had to do, 
without appearing m your favourite part of the crocodile, you 
minx ^ ’ 

‘I am very sorry for the child, Quilp,’ said his wife ‘Siiiely 
I’ve done enough I’ve led her on to tell her secret when she 
supposed we were alone , and you were by, God forgive me ’ 

‘ You led her on 1 You did a great deal truly * ’ said Quilp. 

‘ What did I tell you about making me creak the door ? It’s lucky 
for you that from what she let fall, I’ve got the clue I want, for if I 
hadn’t, I’d have visited the failure upon you ’ 

Mrs. Quilp being fully persuaded of this, made no leply. Her 
husband added with some exultation, 
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‘ But you may thank your foitunate stars — the same stais that 
made you Mis Quilp — you may thank them that I’m upon the old 
gentleman’s track, and have got a new light So let me hear no 
more about this matter, no^\, or at any other time, and don’t get 
anything too nice for dinner, for I shan’t be home to it ’ 

So saying, Mi Quilp put his hat on and took himself off, and 
Mrs Quilp vho was afflicted beyond measure by the recollection of 
the part she had just acted, shut herself up in her chamber, and 
smothering her head m the bed-clothes, bemoaned her fault more 
bitterly than many less tender-hearted persons would have mourned 
a much greater offence, for, in the majority of cases, gonscieneeis 
an elastic and very flexible article, jvbich will bear a deal of stretch- 
ing and adapt itself to a great variety of circumstances Some 
people by prudent management and leaving it off piece by piece, 
like a flannel waistcoat in warm weather, even contiive, in time 
to dispense with it altogether, but there be otheis who can assume 
the gaiment and throw it oft at pleasure, and this, being the 
greatest and most convenient improvement, is the one most 
111 vogue. 


CHAPTER VII 

‘Fred,’ said Mr Swiveller, ‘remember the once popular melody of 
“ Begone dull care , ” fan the sinking flame of hilarity with the wing 
of friendship , and pass the rosy w me ^ ’ 

Mr Richard Swiveller’s apartments were in the neighbourhood 
of Drury Lane, and m addition to this convemency of situation had 
the advantage of being over a tobacconist’s shop, so that he was 
enabled to procure a lefreshing snee/.e at any time by merely 
stepping out on the staircase, and was saved the trouble and expense 
of maintaining a snuff-box It was m these apartments that Mr 
Swiveller made use of the expressions above recorded, for the 
consolation and encouiagement of his desponding friend, and it 
may not be uninteresting or impropei to remark that even these 
brief observations partook in a double sense of the figurative and 
poetical character of Mr Swiveller’s mind, as the rosy wine was in 
tact represented by one glass of cold gm-and-water, which was 
replenished, as occasion requiied, from a bottle and jug upon the 
table, and was passed from one to another, in a scarcity of tumblers 
which, as Mr Swiveller’s was a bachelor’s establishment, may be 
a^ncnvledged without a blush By a like pleasant fiction his single 
chamber wras always mentioned m the plural number In its dis- 
engaged times, the tobacconist had announced it in his window as 
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‘apartments^ for a single gentleman, and Mr Swiveller, following 
up the hint, never failed to speak of it as his rooms, his lodgings, or 
his chambers conveying to his hearers a notion of indefinite space, 
and leaving their imaginations to wander through long suites of lofty 
halls, at pleasure 

In this flight of fancy, Mr Swneller was assisted by a deceptive 
piece of furniture, in reality a bedstead, but in semblance a book- 
case, which occupied a prominent situation in his chamber and 
seemed to defy suspicion and challenge inquiry There is no doubt 
that, by day, Mr Swiveller firmly believed this secret convenience 
to be a bookcase and nothing more , that he closed his eyes to the 
bed, resolutely denied the existence of the blankets, and spurned 
the bolster from his thoughts No word of its real use, no hint of 
Its nightly service, no allusion to its peculiar properties, had ever 
passed between him and his most intimate friends Implicit faith 
in the deception was the first article of his creed To be the friend 
of Swiveller you must leject all circumstantial evidence, all reason, 
observation, and experience, and repose a blind belief in the book- 
case It was his pet weakness, and he chenshed it 

‘ Fred * ' said Mr Swivellei, finding that his former adjuration had 
been productive of no effect ‘ Pass the rosy * * 

Young Tient, with an impatient gesture, pushed the glass towaids 
him, and fell again into the moody attitude from which he had been 
unwillingly roused 

‘ ril give you, Fred,^ said his fiiend, stirring the mixture, ‘a little 
sentiment appropriate to the occasion Here’s May the ’ 

* Pshaw > ’ interposed the other * You worry me to death with 
your chattering You can be merry under any circumstances ’ 

‘ Wh)^ Mr Trent,’ returned Dick, ‘ there is a proverb w^hich talks 
about being merry and wuse There are some people w^ho can be 
merry and can’t be wise, and some who can be wise (or think they 
can) and can’t be merry I’m one of the first sort If the proverb’s 
a good ’un, I suppose it’s better to keep to half of it than none , at 
all events I’d rather be merry and not wise, than be like you — neither 
one nor t’other ’ 

‘ Bah J ’ muttered his friend, peevishly 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Mr Swaveller ‘ In the polite circles I 
believe this sort of thing isn’t usually said to a gentleman in his own 
apartments, but never mind that Make yourself at home ’ Adding 
to this retort an observation to the effect that his friend appeared 
to be rather ‘cranky ’ in point of temper, Richard Swiveller finished 
the rosy and applied himself to the composition of another glassful, 
m which, after tasting it with great lelish, he proposed a toast to an 
imaginary company 

‘ Gentlemen, I’ll give you, if you please. Success to the ancient 
family of the Swuvellers, and good luck to Mi Richard in particular 

E 
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---Mn Richard, gentlemen,’ said Dick with great emphasis, ‘who 
spends all his money on his friends and is BahPd for his pains. 
Hear, hear 1 ’ 

‘Dick!’ said the other, returning to his seat after having paced 
the room twice or thrice, ‘ will you talk seriously for two minutes, if 
I show you a way to make your fortune with very little trouble ? ’ 



‘You’ve shown me so many,’ returned Dick; ‘ and nothing has 
come of any one of ’em but empty pockets — ’ 

‘ You’ll tell a different story of this one, before a very long time is 
over,’ said his companion, drawing his chair to the table. ‘You saw 
my sister Nell?’ 

‘ What about her ? ’ returned Dick. 
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She has a pretty face, has she not ? ’ 

‘ Why, certainly,’ replied Dick, ‘I must say for her, that there’s 
not any very strong family likeness between her and you.’ 

/ Has she a pretty face ? ’ repeated his friend impatiently. 

‘ Yes,’ said Dick, ^ she has a pretty face, a very pretty face. What 
of that ? ’ 

^ I’ll tell you,’ returned his friend. ‘ It’s very plain that the old 
man and I will remain at daggers-drawn to the end of our lives, 
and that I have nothing to expect from him. You see that, 
I suppose ? ’ 

f A bat might see that, with the sun shining,’ said Dick. 

' It’s equally plain that the money which the old flint— rot him — • 
first taught me to expect that I should share with her at his death, 
will all be hers, is it not ? ’ 

'I should say it was,’ replied Dick; 'unless the way in which I 
put the case to him, made an impression. It may have done so. 
It was powerful, Fred. “ Here is a jolly old grandfather ” — that 
was strong, I thought— very friendly and natural. Did it strike you 
in that way ? ’ 

' It didn’t strike him' returned the other, ' so we needn’t discuses 
it. Now look here. Nell is nearly fourteen.’ 

' Fine girl of her age, but small,’ observed Richard Swiveller 
parenthetically. 

' If I am to go on, be quiet for one minute,’ returned Trent, fretting 
at the very slight interest the other appeared to take in the conversa- 
tion. 'Now I’m coming to the point’ 

' That’s right,’ said Dick. 

'The girl has strong affections, and brought up as she has been, 
may, at her age, be easily influenced and persuaded. If I take her 
in hand, I will be bound by a very little coaxing and threatening to 
bend her to my will, Not to beat about the bush (for the advantages 
of the scheme would take a week to tell), what’s to prevent your 
marrying her ? ’ 

Richard Swiveller, who had been looking over the rim of the 
tumbler while his companion addressed the foregoing remarks to 
him with great energy and earnestness of manner, no sooner heard 
these words than he evinced the utmost consternation, and with 
difficulty ejaculated the monosyllable, 

'Whatl’ 

'I say, what’s to prevent,’ repeated the other, with a steadiness 
of manner, of the effect of which upon his companion he was well 
assured by long experience, ' what’s to prevent your marrying her?’ 

' And she “ nearly fourteen” ! ’ cried Dick. 

' I don’t mean marrying her now ’—returned the brother angrily ; 

' say in two years’ time, in three, in four. Does the old man look 
like a long-liver?’ 
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' He don’t look like it,’ said Dick, shaking his head, ‘ but these old 
people — ^there’s no trusting ’em, Fied. There’s an aunt of mine 
down in Dorsetshire that was going to die when I was eight years 
old, and hasn’t kept her word yet They’re so aggravating, so un- 
principled, so spiteful— unless there’s apoplexy in the family, Fred, 
you can’t calculate upon ’em, and even then they deceive you just as 
often as not ’ 

|Look at the woist side of the question then,’ said Trent as 
steadily as before, and keeping his eyes upon his friend ‘ Suppose 
he lives ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said Dick ‘ There’s the lub ’ 

* I say,’ resumed his friend, ‘ suppose he lives, and I persuaded, 
or if the woid sounds nioie feasible, forced, Nell to a seciet marriage 
with you What do you think would come of that ? ’ 

‘A family and an annual income of nothing, to keep ’em on,’ 
said Richard Swiveller after some reflection 

‘I tell you,’ returned the other wuth an increased earnestness, 
which, whether it were real or assumed, had the same effect on his 
companion, ‘that he lives for her, that his whole energies and 
thoughts are bound up m her, that he would no more disinherit 
her for an act of disobedience than he would take me into his 
favour again for any act of obedience or virtue that I could possibly 
be guilty of He could not do it You or any other man with 
eyes in his head may see that, if he chooses ’ 

‘ It seems improbable ceitamly,’ said Dick, musing 
‘ It seems improbable because it is improbable,’ his friend returned 
‘ If you would furnish him with an additional inducement to forgive 
you, let there be an irreconcileable breach, a most deadly quarrel, 
between you and me — ^let there be a pretence of such a thing, I 
mean, of course — and he’ll do so fast enough As to Nell, constant 
dropping yall wear away a stone , you know you may trust to me 
as far as she is concerned, So, whether he lives or dies, what does 
it come to? That you become the sole mheritoi of the wealth of 
this rich old hunks, that you and I spend it together, and that 
you get, into the bargain, a beautiful young wife,’ 

‘I suppose there’s no doubt shout his being rich’ — said Dick 
‘ Doubt f Did you hear w’-hat he let fall the other day when w^e 
were there ? Doubt J What will you doubt next, Dick ^ ’ 

It would be tedious to pursue the conversation through all its 
artful windings, or to develop the gradual approaches by w^hich the 
heart of Richard Swiveller was gained It is sufficient to know that 
vanity, interest, poverty, and every spendthrift consideration urged 
him to look upon the proposal with favour, and that wheie all other 
inducements were wanting, the habitual carelessness of his disposi- 
tion stepped in and still w^eighed down the scale on the same side 
To these impulses must be added the complete ascendency which 
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his friend had long been accustomed to exercise over him — an 
ascendency exerted in the beginning sorely at the expense of the 
unfortunate Dick’s purse and prospects, but still maintained without 
the slightest relaxation, notwithstanding that Dick suffered for all his 
fnend’s vices and was, in nine cases out of ten, looked upon as 
his designing tempter w^hen he was indeed nothing but his thoughtless 
light-headed tool 

The motives on the other side were something deeper than %tiy 
which Richard Swiveller entertained or understood, but these being 
left to their own development, require no present elucidation The 
negotiation was concluded very pleasantly, and Mr Swiveller was 
in the act of stating in flow^ery terms that he had no msuimountable 
objection to marrying anybody plentifully endowed with money or 
moveables, who could be induced to take him, when he was inter- 
rupted in his observations by a knock at the door, and the consequent 
necessity of crying ‘ Come in ’ 

The door w^as opened, but nothing came in except a soapy arm 
and a strong gush of tobacco The gush of tobacco came from the 
shop down stairs, and the soapy arm proceeded from the body of 
a servant girl, who being then and there engaged in cleaning the 
stairs had just drawn it out of a warm pail to take in a letter, which 
letter she now held in hei hand, proclaiming aloud, with that 
quick perception of surnames peculiar to her class, that it was for 
Mister Snivelling 

Dick looked rather pale and foolish when he glanced at the 
direction, and still more so when he came to look at the inside ; 
observing that this was one of the inconveniences of being a lady’s 
man, and that it was very easy to talk as they had been talking, 
but he bad quite forgotten her 
' Her Who ? ’ demanded Trent 
‘ Sophy Wackles,’ said Dick 
‘Who’s she?’ 

‘ She’s all my fancy painted her, sir, that’s what she is,’ said Mr. 
Swiveller, taking a long pull at ‘ the rosy ’ and looking gravely at 
his friend ‘ She is lovely, she’s divine You know her ’ 

‘ I remember,’ said his companion carelessly ‘ What of her ? ’ 
‘Why, sir,’ returned Dick, ‘between Miss Sophia Wackles and 
the humble individual who has now the honour to address you, 
warm and tender sentiments have been engendered — sentiments of 
the most honourable and inspiring kind The Goddess Diana, sir, 
that calls aloud for the chase, is not more particular in her behaviour 
than Sophia Wackles , I can tell you that ’ 

‘Am I to believe there’s anything real in what you say?’ 
demanded his friend , ‘ you don’t mean to say that any love-making 
has been going on ? ’ 

‘ Love-making, yes. Promising, no,’ said Dick ‘ There can be 
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no action for breach, thaPs one comfoit Pve never committed 
myself m writing, Fred?* 

‘ And whafs in the letter pray ? * 

‘ A reminder, Fred, for to-night— a small paity of twenty— making 
two hundred light fantastic toes in all, supposing every lady and 
gentleman to have the pioper complement I must go, if it’s only 
to begin breaking oft the affair— I’ll do it, don’t you be afraid I 
should like to know whether she left this, herself If she did, 
unconscious of any bar to her happiness, it’s affecting, Fred ’ 

To solve this question, Mr Swiveller summoned the handmaid 
and ascertained that Miss Sophy Wackles had indeed left the letter 
with her own hands, and that she had come accompanied, for 
decorum’s sake, no doubt, by a younger Miss Wackles , and that 
on learning that Mi Swiveller was at home and being requested to 
walk up stairs, she was extremely shocked and professed that she 
would rather die Mr Swiveller heard this account with a degree 
of admiration not altogether consistent wuth the pioject m which he 
had just concurred, but his fiiend attached very little impoitance 
to his behaviour m this lespect, probably because he knew that he 
had influence sufficient to control Richaui Swivellei’s pioceedings 
in this 01 any othei matter, wrhenevei he deemed it necessary, for 
the advancement of his own purposes, to exeit it 


CHAPTER VIII 

Business disposed of, Mr Swuveller was inwaidly leminded of its 
being nigh dinner-time, and to the intent that his health might not 
be endangered by longer abstinence, despatched a message to the 
nearest eatmg-house requiring an immediate supply of boiled beef 
and greens for two With this demand, however, the eating-house 
(having experience of its customei) declined to comply, churlishly 
sending back for answ^er that if Mr Swiveller stood m need of beef 
perhaps he would be so obliging as to come there and eat it, bring- 
ing with him, as grace before meat, the amount of a certain small 
account which had been long outstanding Not at all intimidated 
by this rebuff, but rather sharpened in wits and appetite, Mr 
Swiveller forwarded the same message to another and more distant 
eating-house, adding to it by way of rider that the gentleman was 
induced to send so far, not only by the great fame and popularity 
its beef had acquired, but in consequence of the extreme toughness 
of the beef retailed at the obdurate cook’s shop, w’hich rendeied it 
quite unfit not merely for gentlemanly food but foi any human con 
sumption The good effect of this politic course wns demonstiated 
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by the speedy arrival of a small pewter pyramid, curiously con- 
structea of platters and covers, whereof the boiied-beef-plates formed 
the base, and a foaming quart-pot the apex , the structure being 
resolved into its component parts afforded all things requisite and 
necessary for a hearty meal, to which Mr Swiveller and his friend 
applied themsehes vith great keenness and enjoyment 
‘ May the present moment,* said Dick, sticking his fork into a 
laige carbuncular potato, ‘ be the worst of our lives f I like this 
plan of sending *em with the peel on, theie*s a charm in drawing a 
potato from its native element (if I may so express it) to which the 
rich and powerful aie strangers Ah t ‘^Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that little long ’ ** How true that is » — aftei 
dinner * 

‘ I hope the eating-house keeper will want but little and that he 
may not want that little long,* returned his companion, ^but I 
suspect you’ve no means of paying for this * ’ 

* I shall be passing presently, and I’ll call,* said Dick, winking his 
e}e significantly ‘The wmter’s quite helpless The goods aie 
gone, Fred, and theie’s an end of it ’ 

In point of fact, it would seem that the waiter felt this wholesome 
truth, for w^hen he letumed for the empty plates and dishes and was 
informed by Mr Swuveller with dignified carelessness that he would 
call and settle when he should be passing presently, he displayed 
some perturbation of spirit, and muttered a few remarks about 
‘ payment on dehveiy,’ and ‘ no trust,* and other unpleasant subjects, 
but was fain to content himself wuth mquinng at what hour it was 
likely the gentleman would call, in order that being personally 
responsible for the beef, greens, and sundries, he might take care 
to be in the w^ay at the time Mr Swiveller, after mentally calcu- 
lating his engagements to a nicety, replied that he should look in at 
from two minutes before six to seven minutes past, and the man 
disappearing with this feeble consolation, Richard Swuveller took 
a greasy memorandum-book from his pocket and made an entiy 
therein 

‘ Is that a reminder, m case you should forget to call ? * said Tient 
with a sneer 

‘ Not exactly, Fred,* replied the impertuibable Richaid, continuing 
to write with a busmess-like air ‘ I enter in this little book the 
names of the stieets that I can*t go down while the shops are open 
This dinner to-day closes Long Acre I bought a pair of boots in 
Great Queen Street last week, and made that no thoroughfare too 
There’s only one avenue to the Strand left open nowr, and I shall 
have to stop up that to-night with a pair of gloves The roads are 
closing so fast in ever> direction, that m about a month’s time, 
unless my aunt sends me a remittance, I shall ha^e to go thiee or 
foui miles out of town to get over the way * 
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‘Theie’s no feai of hei failing, in the end^* said Trent 

‘ Why, I hope not,’ returned Mr Swiveller, ‘ but the average 
number of letteis it takes to soften her is six, and this time we have 
got as far as eight without any effect at all I’ll write another 
to-morrow morning I mean to blot it a good deal and shake some 
water over it out of the pepper-castor, to make it look penitent 
“ I’m in such a state of mind that I hardly know what I write ” — 
blot-^“ if you could see me at this minute shedding tears for my 
past misconduct” — pepper-castor — “my hand trembles when I think” 
— ^blot again — ^if that don’t produce the effect, it’s all over ’ 

By this time Mr Swiveller had finished his entry, and he now' 
replaced his pencil in its little sheath and closed the book, in a 
perfectly grave and serious frame of mind His friend discovered 
that it was time for him to fulfil some other engagement, and 
Richard Swuveller was accordingly left alone, in company with the 
losy wine and his own meditations touching Miss Sophy Wackles 

‘ It’s rather sudden,’ said Dick, shaking his head wuth a look of 
infinite wisdom, and running on (as he was accustomed to do) with 
scraps of verse as if they w'eie only prose in a hurry ^ ‘when the 
heart of a man is depressed with fears, the mist is dispelled when 
Miss Wackles appears she’s a very nice girl She’s like the red 
red rose that’s newly sprung in June — theie’s no denying that — 
she’s also like a melody that’s sweetly played in tune It’s really 
very sudden Not that there’s any need, on account of Fred’s little 
sister, to turn cool directly, but it’s better not to go too far If I 
begin to cool at all I must begin at once, I see that There’s the 
chance of an action for breach, that’s one reason There’s the 
chance of Sophy’s getting another husband, that’s another There’s 
the chance of — ^no, there’s no chance of that, but it’s as well to be 
on the safe side ’ 

This undeveloped consideration was the possibility, which Richard 
Swiveller sought to conceal even from himself, of his not being 
proof against the charms of Miss Wackles, and in some unguarded 
moment, by linking his fortunes to hers for ever, of putting it out of 
his own power to further the notable scheme to which he had so 
readily become a party Foi all these reasons, he decided to pick 
a quarrel with Miss Wackles without delay, and casting about for 
a pretext, determined m favour of groundless jealousy Having 
made up his mind on this important point, he circulated the glass 
(from his right hand to his left, and back again) pretty freely, to 
enable him to act his part with the greater discretion, and then, 
after making some slight improvements in his toilet, bent his steps 
towards the spot hallowed by the fair object of his meditations 

This spot was at Chelsea, for there Miss Sophia Wackles resided 
wnth her widowed mother and two sisters, m conjunction with 
whom she maintained a very small day-school for young ladies of 
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proportionate dimensions^ a ciicumstance which was made kno\ai 
to the neighbourhood by an oval board over the front first-floor 
\vindow, whereon appeared, in cucumambient flourishes, the woids 
‘Ladies' Seminary,’ and which was further published and pro 
claimed at intervals between the hours of half-past nine and ten in 
the morning, by a straggling and solitary young lady of tender years 
standing on the scraper on the tips of her toes and making futile 
attempts to leach the knocker with a spelling-book The several 
duties of instruction in this establishment were thus discharged 
English grammar, composition, geography, and the use of the 
dumb-bells, by Miss Melissa Wackles , wTiting, arithmetic, dancing, 
music, and general fascination, by Miss Sophy Wackles , the art of 
needle-work, marking, and sampleiy, by Miss Jane Wackles, 
corporal punishment, fasting, and other tortuies and terrors, by 
Mis Wackles Miss Melissa Wackles was the eldest daughter. 
Miss Sophy the next, and Miss Jane the youngest Miss Melissa 
might ha\e seen five-and-thirty summers or thereabouts, and verged 
on the autumnal , Miss Sophy w^as a fiesh, good-humoured, buxom 
girl of twenty, and Miss Jane numbered scarcely sixteen years 
IMrs Wackles was an excellent, but lather venomous old lady of 
three-score 

To this Ladies’ Seminary then, Richard Swiveller hied, with 
designs obnoxious to the peace of the fair Sophia, w^ho, arrayed 
m virgin white, embellished by no ornament but one blushing rose, 
received him on his arrival, in the midst of very elegant, not to say 
brilliant preparations , such as the embellishment of the room wath 
the little flower-pots which always stood on the window-sill outside, 
save in wnndy weather when they blew into the area , the choice 
attire of the day-scholars who were allowed to grace the festival , 
the unwonted curls of Miss Jane "Wackles who had kept her head 
during the w^hole of the preceding day screwed up tight in a yellow 
play-bill , and the solemn gentility and stately bearing of the old 
lady and her eldest daughter, which struck Mr Swnveller as being 
uncommon but made no further impression upon him 

The truth is — and, as there is no accounting for tastes, even a 
taste so strange as this may be recorded without being looked upon 
as a wniful and malicious invention — the truth is, that neither Mrs 
Wackles nor her eldest daughter had at any time gieatly favoured 
the pretensions of Mr Swiveller they being accustomed to make 
slight mention of him as ‘ a gay young man ’ and to sigh and shake 
their heads ominously, whenever his name was mentioned Mr 
Swiveller’s conduct m respect to Miss Sophy having been of that 
vague and dilatory kind w^hich is usually looked upon as betokening 
no fixed matrimonial intentions, the young lady herself began m 
course of time to deem it highly desirable, that it should be brought 
to an issue one way or other Hence, she had at last consented 
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to play off, against Richard S^ivellei, a stncken market-gardener 
known to be ready with his offer on the smallest encouragement, 
and hence — as this occasion had been specially assigned for the 
purpose — that great anxiety on her part for Richard Swiveller’s 
presence which had occasioned her to leave the note he has been 
seen to receive ‘ If he has any expectations at all or any means 
of keeping a wife well,’ said Mrs Wackles to hei eldest daughter, 
‘ he’ll state ’em to us now or never ’ — ‘ If he really cares about me,’ 
thought Miss Sophy, ‘ he must tell me so, to-night ’ 

But all these sayings and doings and thinkings being unknown to 
Ml Swiveller, affected him not in the least , he was debating m his 
mind how he could best turn jealous, and wishing that Sophy were, 
for that occasion only, far less pretty than she was, or that she were 
her own sister, which would have served his turn as well, when the 
company came, and among them the market-gaidener, whose name 
was Cheggs But Mr Cheggs came not alone oi unsupported, foi 
he prudently brought along with him his sistei. Miss Cheggs, who 
making straight to Miss Sophy and taking her by both hands, and 
kissing her on both cheeks, hoped in an audible whisper that they 
had not come too eaily 
‘ Too early ? No » ’ replied Sophy 

‘Oh, my dear,’ rejoined Miss Cheggs m the same whisper as 
before, ‘I’ve been so tormented, so worried, that it’s a meicy 
were not here at four o’clock m the afternoon Alick has been in 
suc/i a state of impatience to come ’ You’d hardly believe that he 
was dressed before dinner-time and has been looking at the clock 
and teasing me ever since It’s all your fault, you naughty thing ’ 
Miss Sophy blushed, and Mr Cheggs (who was bashful befoie 
ladies) blushed too, and Miss Sophy’s mother and sisteis, to prevent 
Mr Cheggs from blushing more, lavished civilities and attentions 
upon him, and left Richard Swiveller to take care of himself Heie 
was the very thing he wanted , here was good cause, leason, and 
foundation, for pretending to be angry, but having this cause, 
reason, and foundation which he had come expressly to seek, not 
expecting to find, Richard Swiveller was angry in sound earnest, 
and wondered what the devil Cheggs meant by his impudence 
However, Mr Swiveller had Miss Sophy’s hand for the first 
quadrille (country-dances being low, were utterly proscribed), and 
so gamed an advantage over his rival, who sat despondingly in a 
comer and contemplated the glorious figure of the young lady as 
she moved through the mazy dance Nor was this the only start 
Mr Swiveller had of the market-gardener, for, determining to 
show the family what quality of man they trifled with, and influenced 
perhaps by his late libations, he performed such feats of agility and 
such spins and twirls as filled the company with astonishment, and 
in particular caused a very long gentleman who w^as dancing with 
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a very short scholar, to stand quite tiansfixed by wonder and 
admiration. Even Mrs. Wackles forgot for the moment to snub 
three small young ladies who were inclined to be happy, and could 
not repress a rising thought that to have such a dancer as that in 
the family \\ould be a pnde indeed. 



At this momentous crisis^ Miss Cheggs proved herself a vigorous 
and useful all> , for, not confining herself to expressing by scornful 
smiles a contempt for Mr Swivelier’s accomplishments, she look 
e\ery opportunity of whispering mto Miss Sophy's ear expressions 
of condolence and sympathy on her being ivomed by such a 
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ridiculous creature, declaring that she was fmghtened to death lest 
Alick should fall upon him, and beat him, in the fulness of his 
wrath, and entreating Miss Sophy to observe how the eyes of the 
said Alick gleamed with love and fury, passions, it may be observed, 
which being too much for his eyes rushed into his nose also, and 
suffused it with a crimson glow 

‘You must dance -with Miss Cheggs,’ said Miss Sophy to Dick 
Swiveller, after she had herself danced twice with Mr Cheggs and 
made great show of encouraging his advances ‘ She’s such a nice 
girl — and her brothel’s quite delightful ’ 

‘Quite delightful is he ^ ’ muttered Dick ‘ Quite delighted too, I 
should say, from the manner in which he’s looking this way ’ 

Here Miss Jane (previously instructed for the purpose) interposed 
her many curls and whispered her sister to observe how jealous Mr 
Cheggs was 

‘ Jealous * Like his impudence > ’ said Richard Swiveller 
‘ His impudence, Mr Swiveller ’ ’ said Miss Jane, tossing her head 
‘ Take care he don’t hear you, sir, oi you may be sorry for it ’ 

‘ Oh pray, Jane — ’ said Miss Sophy 

‘Nonsense • ’ replied her sister ‘ Why shouldn’t Mi Cheggs be 
jealous if he likes ? I like that, certainly Mr Cheggs has as good 
a right to be jealous as anybody else has, and perhaps he may have 
a better right soon if he hasn’t already You know best about that, 
Sophy ' * 

Though this was a concerted plot betw een Miss Sophy and her 
sister, originating in humane intentions and having for its object the 
inducing Mr Swiveller to declaie himself in time, it failed in its 
effect, for Miss Jane being one of those young ladies who are 
prematurely shrill and shrewish, gave such undue importance to her 
part that Mr Swiveller retired in dudgeon, resigning his mistress to 
Mr Cheggs and conveying a defiance into his looks w^hich that 
gentleman indignantly returned 

‘ Did you speak to me, sir ’ said Mr Cheggs, following him into 
a corner — ‘ Have the kindness to smile, sir, in order that we may 
not be suspected — Did you speak to me, sir ? ’ 

Mr Swiveller looked wuth a supercilious smile at Mr Cheggs’s 
toes, then raised his eyes from them to his ancle, from that to his 
shin, from that to his knee, and so on very gradually, keeping up his 
right leg, until he reached his waistcoat, when he raised his eyes 
from button to button until he reached his chin, and travelling 
straight up the middle of his nose came at last to his eyes, \vhen he 
said abmptly, 

‘ No, sir, I didn’t ’ 

‘ Hem ^ ’ said Mr Cheggs, glancing over his shoulder, ‘ have 
the goodness to smile again, sir. Perhaps you wished to speak to 
me, sir ’ 
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‘ No, sir, I didn’t do" that, either ’ 

‘ Perhaps you may have nothing to say to me now^ sir,’ said Mr. 
Cheggs fiercely 

At these words, Richard Swiveller withdrew his eyes from Mr. 
Cheggs’s face, and ti a veiling down the middle of his nose, and 
down his waistcoat, and dowm his right leg, reached his toes again, 
and caiefully surveyed them, this done, he crossed over, and 
coming up the other leg, and thence approaching by the w^aist- 
coat as before, said when he had got to his eyes, ‘ No, sir, I 
haven’t ’ 

* Oh indeed, sir ’ ’ said Mr Cheggs ‘ I’m glad to hear it You 
know where I’m to be found, I suppose, sir, m case you should have 
anything to say to me ? ’ 

‘ I can easily inquire, sir, when I want to know^ ’ 

‘ There’s nothing more w^e need say, I belie\e, sir? ’ 

‘ Nothing more, sir ’ With that they closed the tremendous 
dialogue by frowning mutually Mr Cheggs hastened to tender his 
hand to Miss Sophy, and Mr Swi\ eller sat himself down in a corner 
in a very moody state 

Hard by this coiner, Mrs Wackles and Miss Wackles w^ere seated, 
looking on at the dance , and unto Mrs and Miss Wackles, Miss 
Cheggs occasionally darted w^hen her partner was occupied with his 
share of the figure, and made some remark or other which was gall 
and wormwood to Richard Swiveller’s soul Looking into the eyes 
of Mrs and Miss Wackles for encouragement, and sitting very 
upright and uncomfortable on a couple of hard stools, were two of 
the day-scholars , and w^hen Miss Wackles smiled, and Mrs Wackles 
smiled, the ti\ o little girls on the stools sought to curry favour by 
smiling llke^Mse, in gracious ackno^^ ledgment of which attention the 
old lady fro^^ned them down instantly, and said that if they dared 
to be guilt), of such an impertinence again, they should be sent 
under comoy to their respecti\e homes This threat caused one of 
the young ladies, she being of a weak and trembling temperament, 
to shed tears, and for this offence they were both filed off imme- 
diately, with a dreadful promptitude that struck terror into the souls 
of all the pupils 

‘I’\e got such news for you,’ said Miss Cheggs, approaching 
once more ‘ Alick has been sa}ing such things to Sophy Upon 
my woid, you know, it’s quite seiious and in earnest, that’s clear’ 

‘ What’s he been saying, my dear ^ ’ demanded Mrs Wackles 

‘All manner of things,’ replied Miss Cheggs, ‘you can’t think 
how^ out he has been speaking i ’ 

Richard Swiveller considered it adMsable to hear no more, but 
taking advantage of a pause in the dancing, and the approach of 
jMr Cheggs to pay his couit to the old lady, swaggered with an 
extremely careful assumption of extreme caielessness towards the 
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door, passing on the way Miss Jane Wackles, who m all the gloiy of 
her curls was holding a flirtation (as good piactice when no better 
was to be had) with a feeble old gentleman who lodged in the 
parlour Near the door sat Miss Sophy, still fluttered and confused 
by the attentions of Mr Cheggs, and by her side Richard Swiveller 
lingeied for a moment to exchange a few parting words 

‘ My boat is on the shore and my baik is on the sea, but before I 
pass this door I will say fiiewell to thee,’ murmured Dick, looking 
gloomily upon her 

‘ Are you going said Miss Soph}^, whose heart sunk within her 
at the result of her stratagem, but who affected a light mdiffeience 
notwithstanding 

‘Am I going’’ echoed Dick bitieily ‘Yes, I am What 
then > ’ 

‘ Nothing, except that it’s very eaily,’ said Miss Sophy ^ ‘but you 
are your owm master of course ’ 

‘ I w^ould that I had been my own mistress too,’ said Dick, 

‘ before I had ever entertained a thought of you Miss Wackles, I 
believed you tiue, and I w^as blest in so believing, but now I mourn 
that e’er I knew, a girl so fair yet so deceiving ’ 

Miss Sophy bit her hp and affected to look with great interest 
after Mr Cheggs, who was quaffing lemonade in the distance 
‘ I came here,’ said Dick, rather oblivions of the purpose with 
which he had really come, ‘ with my bosom expanded, my heart 
dilated, and my sentiments of a corresponding description I go 
away with feelings that may be conceded, but cannot be described 
feeling within myself the desolating tiuth that my best affections 
have expeiienced, this night, a stifler ’ ’ 

‘ I am sure I don’t know what you mean, Mr Swuveller,’ said 

Miss Sophy with downcast eyes ‘ I’m veiy soriy if ’ 

‘ Sorry, ma’am ’ ’ said Dick, ‘ sorry m the possession of a Cheggs ’ 
But I wish you a very good night, concluding with this slight 
remark, that there is a young lady growing up at this present 
moment for me, who has not only great personal attractions but 
great wealth, and who has lequested her next of km to propose for 
my hand, wffiich, having a legaid for some members of her family, I 
have consented to promise. It’s a gratifying circumstance which 
you’ll be glad to hear, that a young and lovely giil is growing into a 
woman expressly on my account, and is now saving up for me 
I thought I’d mention it I have now meiely to apologise foi 
trespassing so long upon your attention Good night ’ ’ 

‘There’s one good thing springs out of all this,’ said Richard 
Swiveller to himself when he had reached home and was hanging 
over the candle with the extmgmsher in his hand, ‘ which is, that I 
now go heart and soul, neck and heels, with Fred in all his scheme 
about little Nelly, and light glad he’ll be to find me so strong upon 
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it He shall know all about that to-morrow, and in the mean time, 
as It’s rather late, I’ll try and get a wink or two of the balmy ’ 

^ The balmy ’ came almost as soon as it was courted In a very 
few minutes Mr* Swiveller was fast asleep, dreaming that he had 
married Nelly Trent and come into the property, and that his first 
act of power was to lay waste the market-garden of hir Chcggs and 
turn it into a brick-field. 


CHAPTER IX 

The child, in her confidence with Mrs Quilp, had but feebly 
described the sadness and soirow of her thoughts, 01 the heaviness 
of the cloud which overhung her home, and cast dark shadows on 
Its hearth Besides that it w^as very difl[icult to impart to any 
person not intimately acquainted with the life she led, an adequate 
sense of its gloom and loneliness, a constant fear of m some w^ay 
committing or injuring the old man to whom she was so tendeily 
attached, had restrained her, even in the midst of her heart’s over- 
flowing, and made her timid of allusion to the mam cause of her 
anxiety and distress 

For, it was not the monotonous days unchequered by"variety and 
uncheered by pleasant companionship, it was not the dark dreary 
evenings or the long solitary nights, it was not the absence of every 
slight and easy pleasure for which young hearts beat high, or the 
knowing nothing of childhood but its weakness and its easily 
wounded spirit, that had wrung such tears from Nell To see the 
old man struck down beneath the pressure of some hidden grief, to 
mark his w^avering and unsettled state, to be agitated at times with 
a dreadful fear that his mind was wandering, and to trace in his 
words and looks the dawning of despondent madness, to watch 
and wait and listen for confirmation of these thmgs day after da}, 
and to feel and know that, come what might, they were alone 111 
the world mth no one to help or advise or care about them — ^these 
w^ere causes of depression and anxiety that might have sat heavily 
on an older breast with many influences at w^ork to cheer and 
gladden it, but how^ heavily on the mind of a young child to whom 
they were ever piesent, and who was constantly surrounded by all 
that could keep such thoughts in restless action ? 

And yet, to the old man’s vision, Nell was still the same When 
he could, for a moment, disengage his mind from the phantom that 
haunted and brooded on it always, theie was his young companion 
with the same smile for him, the same earnest words, the same 
merry laugh, the same love and care that, sinking deep into his 
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soul, seemed to have been present to him thiough his whole life 
And so he went on, content to read the book of her heart from the 
page first presented to him, little dreaming of the story that lay 
hidden m its other leaves, and murmuring within himself that at 
least the child was happy 

She had been once She had gone singing through the dim 
rooms, and moving ^uth gay and lightsome step among their dusty 
treasures, making them older by her young life, and sterner and 
moie gum by her gay and cheerful presence But, now, the 
chambers were cold and gloomy, and vhen she left her own little 
room to while away the tedious hours, and sat m one of them, she 
was still and motionless as their inanimate occupants, and had no 
heart to startle the echoes — ^hoarse from their long silence — ^\lth 
her voice 

In one of these rooms, was a wmdow looking into the street, 
where the child sat, many and many a long e\ening, and often far 
into the night, alone and thoughtful None are so anvious as those 
w^ho watch and wait , at these times, mournful fancies came flocking 
on her mind, in crowds 

She would take her station heie, at dusk, and watch the people 
as they passed up and down the stieet, or appeared at the windows 
of the opposite houses, w^ondermg whether these rooms were as 
lonesome as that in which she sat, and whether those people felt it 
company to see her sitting there, as she did only to see them look 
out and draw in their heads again There w^as a crooked stack of 
chimneys on one of the roofs, in which, by often looking at them, 
she had fancied ugly faces that were frowning over at her and 
trying to peer into the room , and she felt glad wflien it grew too 
dark to make them out, though she was soiiy too, when the man 
came to light the lamps in the street — for it made it late, and very 
dull inside Then, she w^ould draw in her head to look round the 
room and see that everything was in its place and hadn’t moved , 
and looking out into the street agam, would perhaps see a man 
passing w ith a coffin on his back, and two or three others silently 
following him to a house where somebody la> dead , wfliich made 
her shudder and think of such things until they suggested afresh 
the old man’s altered face and manner, and a new tram of fears and 
speculations If he w^ere to die — if sudden illness had happened to 
him, and he w ere never to come home agam, alive — if, one night, 
he should come home, and kiss and bless her as usual, and after 
she had gone to bed and had fallen asleep and was perhaps dreaming 
pleasantly, and smiling in her sleep, he should kill himself and his 
blood come creeping, creeping, on the ground to her owm bedroom 
door ^ These thoughts were too terrible to dw ell upon, and agam 
she would have recourse to the street, now" trodden by fewer feet, 
and darker and moie silent than before The shops were closing 
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fast, and lights began to shine from the upper windows, as the 
neighbours went to bed Bv degrees, these dwindled away and 
disappeared, or were replaced, here and there, by a feebie rush- 
candle which was to burn all night Still, there w^as one late shop 
at no great distance which sent forth a ruddy glare upon the pave- 
ment e\en yet, and looked bright and companionable But, in a 
little time this closed, the light w^as extinguished, and all w’^as gloomy 
and quiet, except w^hen some stray footsteps sounded on the pave- 
ment, or a neighbour, out later than his wont, knocked lustily at 
his house-door to louse the sleeping inmates 
When the night had worn away thus far (and seldom now^ until it 
had) the child w^ould close the window^ and steal softly down stairs, 
thinking as she w^ent that if one of those hideous faces below’’, 
which often mingled with her dreams, w^ere to meet her by the way, 
rendering itself \isible by some strange light of its owm, how 
teriified she w’’ould be But these fears vanished before a well- 
trimmed lamp and the familiar aspect of her own room After 
praying fer\ently, and with many bursting tears, for the old man, 
and the restoration of his peace of mind and die happiness they 
had once enjoyed, she would lay her head upon the pillow and sob 
heiself to sleep often starting up again, before the daylight came, 
to listen for the bell, and respond to the imagmary summons which 
had roused her from her slumber 
One night, the third after Nellyas interview wnth Mrs Quilp, the 
old man, who had been weak and ill all day, said he should not 
leave home The child’s eyes sparkled at the intelhgence, but her 
joy subsided when they reverted to his worn and sickly face 

‘Two da3s,’ he said, ‘tw’-o whole, clear, days have passed, and 
there is no reply What did he tell thee, Nell ? ’ 

‘ Exactly what I told you, dear grandfather, indeed ’ 

‘ True,’ said the old man, faintly ‘ Yes. But tell me again, 
Nell My head fails me What was it that he told thee ? Nothing 
more than that he would see me» to-morrow or next day ? That 
was m the note ’ 

‘Nothing more,’ said the child ‘Shall I go to him again 
to-morrow, dear grandfather? Very early > I will be theie and 
back, before breakfast ’ 

The old man shook his head, and sighing mournfully, drew" hei 
towards him 

‘’Twould be of no use, my dear, no earthly use But if he 
deserts me, Nell, at this moment — if he deserts me now", when I 
should, with his assistance, be recompensed for all the time and 
money I have lost, and all the agony of mind I have undergone, 
which makes me what you see, I am mined, and— worse, far worse 
than that— have mined thee, for whom I ventured all If we are 
beggars— ? ’ 


r 
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^ What if we are?’ said the child boldly. * ' Let us be beggars, 
and be happy.’ 

‘ Beggars — and happy ! ’ said the old man. ^ Poor child ! ’ 

‘ Dear grandfather,’ cried the girl with an energy which shone in 
her flushed face, trembling voice, and impassioned gesture, ' I am 
not a child in that, I think j but even hf I am, oh hear me pray 
that we may beg, or work in open roads or fields, to earn a scanty 
living, rather than live as Ave do now.’ 

‘ Nelly !’ said the old man. 





'Yes, yes, rather than live as we do now,’ the child repeated, 
more earnestly than before. 'If you are sorroAvful, let me know 
why and be sorrowful too; if you waste away and are paler and 
Aveaker every day, let me be your nurse and try to comfort you. 
If you are poor, let us be poor together; but let me be with you, 
do let me be with you ; do not let me see such change and not 
know why, or I shall break my heart and die. Dear grandfather, 
let us leave this sad place to-morrow, and heg our way from door 
to' door.’ ■ 
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and supplies that >ou ha\e had from me, have found their way to — 
shall I say the word > ' 

* Aye * ’ replied the old man, * say it, if you will ’ 

* To the gaming-table,’ rejoined Quilp, ‘ your nightly haunt This 
vas the precious scheme to make your fortune, \vas it , this was the 
seciet certain source of wealth in w^hich I was to have sunk my 
money (if I had been the fool you took me for), this was your in- 
exhaustible mine of gold, your El Dorado, eh ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ cried the old man, turning upon him wuth gleaming eyes, 
‘ It was It IS It will be, till I die ’ 

‘That I should have been blinded,’ said Quilp, looking con- 
temptuously at him, ‘ by a mere shallow gambler i ’ 

‘ I am no gambler,’ cried the old man fieicely ‘ I call Heaven 
to witness that I never played for gam of mine, or love of play, 
that at every piece I staked, I whispered to myself that oiphan’s 
name and called on Heaven to bless the ventuie, — w^hich it never 
did "W horn did it prosper ? Who were those with whom I played ? 
!Men who lived by plunder, profligacy, and not, squandering their 
gold in doing ill, and propagating vice and evil My winnings 
would have been from them, m} winnings would have been bestowed 
to the last farthing on a young sinless child whose life they would 
have sw^eetened and made happy What would they have con- 
tracted^ The means of coiruption, wretchedness, and miseiy 
\\ ho w ould not have hoped in such a cause ? Tell me that ^ Who 
would not have hoped as I did ? ’ 

‘\\hen did you first begin this mad caieer^’ asked Quilp, his 
taunting inclination subdued, for a moment, by the old man’s grief 
and wildness 

‘ When did I first begin ? ’ he rejoined, passing his hand across 
his brow ‘ When was it, that I first began ^ When should it be, 
but when I began to think how^ little I had saved, how long a time 
It took to save at all, how short a time I might have at my age to 
live, and how she would be left to the rough mercies of the world, 
with barely enough to keep her from the sorrows that wait on 
poverty , then it was that I began to think about it ’ 

‘ After you first came to me to get your precious grandson packed 
off to sea ? ’ said Quilp 

‘ Shortl} after that,’ replied the old mam ‘ I thought of it a long 
time, and had it in my sleep for months Then I began I found 
no pleasure in it, I expected none \\ hat has it ever brought me 
but anxious day s and sleepless nights , but loss of health and peace 
of mind, and gam of feebleness and sorrow^' ’ ’ 

‘You lost what money you had laid bj, first, and then came to 
me While I thought you w ere making your fortune (as you said 
> ou w ere) y ou w ere making yourself a beggar, eh > Dear me ^ And 
so It comes to pass that I hold every secunty you could scrape 
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together, and a hill of sale upon the — upon the stock and pioperty,’ 
said Quilp, standing up and looking about him, as if to assure 
himself that none of it had been taken away ‘ But did you nevei 
wm? * 

‘ Never * ' groaned the old man ‘ Never won back my loss * * 

‘I thought,’ sneered the dwarf, ‘that if a man played long 
enough he was sure to win at last, or, at the worst, not to come 
off a loser ’ 

‘ And so he is,’ cried the old man, suddenly rousing himself from 
his state of despondency, and lashed into the most violent excite- 
ment, ‘ so he is , I have felt that from the first, I have always 
known it. I’ve seen it, I never felt it half so stiongly as I feel it 
now Quilp, I have dreamed, thiee nights, of winning the same 
large sum, I never could dream that dieam before, though I have 
often tried Do not desert me now I have this chance I have 
no resource but you, give me some help, let me try this one last 
hope’ 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders and shook his head 

‘ See, Quilp, good tender-hearted Quilp,’ said the old man, draw- 
ing some scraps of paper from his pocket with a trembling hand, 
and clasping the dwarf’s arm, ‘ only see heie Look at these figuies, 
the result of long calculation, and painful and haid experience I 
must win I only “want a little help once more, a few pounds, but 
two score pounds, dear Quilp ’ 

* The last advance was seventy,’ said the dwarf, ‘ and it 'went in 
one night ’ 

‘I know It did,’ answered the old man, ‘but that was the veiy 
worst fortune of all, and the time had not come then Quilp, con- 
sider, consider,’ the old man cried, trembling so much the while, 
that the papers in his hand fluttered as if they were shaken by the 
wind, ‘ that orphan child < If I were alone, I could die with glad- 
ness — perhaps even anticipate that doom which is dealt out so 
unequally coming, as it does, on the proud and happy in then 
strength, and shunning the needy and afflicted, and all who court it 
in their despair — ^but what I have done, has been for her Help 
me for her sake, I implore you , not for mine , for hers * ’ 

‘I’m sorry I’ve got an appointment m the city,’ said Quilp, 
looking at his watch with perfect self-possession, ‘ or I should have 
been very glad to have spent half an hour with you while you 
composed yourself, very glad ’ 

‘ Nay, Quilp, good Quilp,’ gasped the old man, catching at his 
skirts, ‘ you and I have talked together, more than once, of her 
poor mother’s story The fear of hei coming to poverty has 
perhaps been bred m me by that Do not be hard upon me, but 
take that into account. You are a great gainer by me Oh spare 
me the money for this one last hope » ’ 
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'I couldn’t do it really,’ said Quilp with unusual politeness, 

* though I tell you what — and this is a ciicumstance worth bearing 
m mind as showing how the sharpest among us may be taken m 
sometimes — I was so deceived by the penurious way in which you 
lived, alone with Nelly — ’ 

‘ All done to save mone} for tempting fortune, and to make hei 
triumph greater,’ cried the old man 

‘Yes yes, I understand that now,’ said Quilp, ‘but I was going 
to say, I was so deceived by that, your miserly way, the reputation 
you had among those who knew you of being rich, and your 
repeated assurances that you would make of my advances treble 
and quadruple the interest you paid me, that I’d have advanced 
you, even now, what you want, on your simple note of hand, if I 
hadn’t unexpectedly become acquainted with your secret way of life ’ 
‘Who is It,’ retoited the old man desperately, ‘that, notwith- 
standing all my caution, told you? Come Let me know the 
name — the person ’ 

The crafty dwarf, bethinking himself that his giving up the child 
would lead to the disclosure of the artifice he had employed, which, 
as nothing was to be gained by it, it was well to conceal, stopped 
short in his answer and said, ‘ Now, who do you think?’ 

‘ It was Kit, it must have been the boy , he played the spy, and 
you tampered with him ? ’ said the old man 
‘ How came you to think of him ? ’ said the dwaif in a tone of 
great commiseration ‘ Yes, it was Kit Poor Kit ’ ’ 

So saving, he nodded in a friendly manner, and took] his leave 
stopping when he had passed the outer door a little distance, and 
grinning with extraordinary delight 

‘ Poor Kit I ’ muttered Quilp ‘ I think it was Kit who said I 
was an uglier dwaif than could be seen anywhere for a penny, 
wasn’t It ? Ha ha ha * Pooi Kit > ’ 

And with that he went his way, still chuckling as he went. 


CHAPTER X 

Daniel Quilp neither entered nor left the old man’s house, 
unobserved In the shadow of an archway nearly opposite, leading 
to one of the many passages which diverged from the mam street, 
there lingered one, who, having taken up his position when the 
twilight first came on, still maintained it with undimmished patience, 
and leaning against the wall with the manner of a peison who had 
a long time to wait, and bemg well used to it was quite resigned; 
scarcely changed his attitude for the hour together 
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This patient lounger attracted little attention from any of those 
who passed, and bestowed as little upon them His eyes were 
constantly directed towards one object, the window at which the 
child was accustomed to sit If he withdrew them for a moment, 
It was only to glance at a clock in some neighbouring shop, and 
then to stiain his sight once more in the old quarter with mci eased 
earnestness and attention 

It has been remarked that this personage evinced no weariness 
m his place of concealment , nor did he, long as his waiting w^as 
But as the time went on, he manifested some anxiety and surprise, 
glancing at the clock more frequently and at the window less hope- 
fully than before At length, the clock was hidden from his sight 
by some envious shutters, then the church steeples proclaimed 
eleven at night, then the quarter past, and then the conviction 
seemed to obtrude itself on his mind that it was of no use tarrying 
there any longer 

That the conviction was an unwelcome one, and that he was by 
no means willing to yield to it, was apparent fiom his reluctance 
to quit the spot , from the tardy steps with w^hich he often left it, 
still looking over his shoulder at the same window, and from the 
piecipitation with which he as often returned, when a fancied noise 
or the changing and imperfect light induced him to suppose it had 
been softly raised At length, he gave the matter up, as hopeless 
for that night, and suddenly breaking into a run as though to force 
himself away, scampeied off at his utmost speed, nor once ventiucd 
to look behind him lest he should be tempted back again 

Without relaxing his pace, or stopping to take breath, this 
mysterious individual dashed on thiough a great many alleys and 
narrow ways until he at length arrived m a square paved court, 
when he subsided into a walk, and making for a small house from 
the window of which a light was shining, lifted the latch of the 
door and passed in 

‘ Bless us ’ ' cried a woman turning sharply round, ‘ who’s that ? 
Oh • If s you, Kit J ^ 

‘ Yes, mother, if s me ’ 

‘ Why, how tired you look, my dear * ’ 

‘ Old master an’t gone out to-night,' said Kit , ‘ and so she hasn’t 
been at the window at all ’ With which words, he sat down by the 
fire and looked very mournful and discontented 

The room in w^hich Kit sat himself down, in this condition, w^as 
an extremely poor and homely place, but with that air of comfort 
about It, nevertheless, w^hich — or the spot must be a wretched one 
indeed — cleanliness and Older can always impart in some degree 
Late as the Dutch clock showed it to be, the poor woman w^as 
still hard at work at an iromng-table , a young child lay sleeping 
in a cradle near the fire^ and anothei, a sturdy boy of two or three 
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years old, very wide awake, with a very tight night cap on his head, 
and a night-gown very much too small for him on his body, was 
sitting bolt upright m a clothes-basket, staring over the nm with 
his great round eyes, and looking as if he had thoroughly made up 
his mind never to go to sleep any more , which, as he had already 
declined to take his natural rest and had been brought out of bed 
in consequence, opened a cheerful prospect for his relations and 
friends It w^as rather a queer-looking family Kit, his mother, 
and the children, being all strongly alike 

Kit was disposed to be out of temper, as the best of us are too 
often — but he looked at the youngest child who was sleeping 
soundly, and from him to his other brother in the clothes-basket, 
and from him to their mother, who had been at work without com- 
plaint since morning, and thought it would be a better and kinder 
thing to be good-humoured So he rocked the cradle with his 
foot, made a face at the rebel in the clothes-basket, which put 
him in high good-humour directly , and stoutly determined to be 
talkative and make himself agreeable 

‘ Ah, mother f ’ said Kit, taking out his clasp-knife and falling 
upon a great piece of bread and meat which she had had ready 
for him, hours before, ‘ what a one you are t There an't many such 
as you, /know ’ 

* I hope there are many a great deal better, Kit,* said Mrs 
Nubbles, ‘and that there aie, or ought to be, accordin* to what 
the parson at chapel says * 

‘ Much he knows about it,* returned Kit contemptuously ‘ Wait 
till he’s a widder and works like you do, and gets as little, and does 
as much, and keeps his spirit up the same, and then 1*11 ask him 
what’s o’clock and trust him for being right to half a second * 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs Nubbles, evading the point, ‘ your beer’s dowm 
there by the fender. Kit * 

‘ I see,* replied her son, taking up the porter pot, ‘ my love to 
you, mother And the parson’s health too if you like I don’t 
bear him any malice, not 1 1 * 

‘ Did you tell me, just now, that your mastei hadn’t gone out 
to-night ? ’ inquired Mrs Nubbles 

‘ Yes,’ said Kit, ‘ worse luck ' ’ 

‘You should say better luck, I thmk,’ returned his mother, 
‘ because Miss Nelly won’t have been left alone ’ 

‘ Ah < ’ said Kit, ‘ I forgot that I said worse luck, because 
I’ve been watching evei since eight o’clock, and seen nothing 
of her ’ 

‘ I wonder what she’d say,’ cried his mother, stopping in her 
work and looking round, ‘ if she knew that every night, when she 
— ^poor thing — is sitting alone at that window, you aie watching in 
the open street for fear any harm should come to her, and that you 
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iieyer ieave the place or come home to your bed though you re ever 
so tired, till such time as you think she’s safe in hers/ 

' Never mind what she’d say,’ replied Kit, with something like 
a blush on his uncouth face ; ‘ shell never know nothing, and 
consequently, shell never say nothing.’ 



Mrs. Nubbles ironed away in silence for a minute or two, and 
coming to the fireplace for another iron, glanced stealthily at Kit 
while she rubbed it on a board and dusted it with a duster, but 
said nothing until she had returned to her table again ; when, 
holding the iron at an alarmingly short distance from her cheekj 
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to test its temperature, and looking round with a smile, she 
observed : 

* I know what some people would say, Kit — * 

‘ Nonsense,’ interposed Kit with a perfect apprehension of what 
was to follow. 

‘ No, but they would indeed Some people would say that you’d 
fallen in love with her, I know they would ’ 

To this, Kit only replied by bashfully bidding his mother ‘get 
out,’ and forming simdry strange figures with his legs and arms, 
accompanied by sympathetic contortions of his face Not deriving 
from these means the relief which he sought, he bit off an immense 
mouthful from the bread and meat, and took a quick drink of the 
porter, by which artificial aids he choked himself and effected a 
diversion of the subject 

‘ Speaking seriously though. Kit,’ said his mother, taking up the 
theme afresh, after a time, ‘ for of course I was only in joke just 
now, it’s very good and thoughtful, and like you, to do this, and 
never let anybody know it, though some day I hope she may come 
to know It, for I’m sure she would be very grateful to you and feel 
it very much It’s a cruel thing to keep the dear child shut up 
there I don’t wonder that the old gentleman wants to keep it 
from you ’ 

‘ He don’t think it’s cruel, bless you,’ said Kit, ‘ and don’t mean 
it to be so, or he wouldn’t do it — I do consider, mother, that he 
wouldn’t do it for all the gold and silver in the^ world No, no, 
that he wouldn’t I know him better than that,’ 

* Then what does ht do it for, and why does he keep it so close 
from you ? ’ said Mrs Nubbles 

‘ That I don’t know,’ returned her son * If he hadn’t tried to 
keep It so close though, I should never have found it out, for it 
was his getting me away at night and sending me off so much earlier 
than he used to, that first made me curious to know what was going 
on Hark > what’s that > ’ 

‘ It’s only somebody outside ’ 

* It’s somebody crossing over here,’ said Kit, standing up to listen, 
‘ and coming very fast too He can’t have gone out after I left, and 
the house caught fire, mother i ’ 

The boy stood, for a moment, really bereft, by the apprehension 
he had conjured up, of the power to move The footsteps drew 
nearer, the door was opened with a hasty hand, and the child her- 
self, pale and breathless, and hastily wrapped in a few disordered 
garments, burned into the room 

. ‘Miss Nelly’ What is the matter’’ cried mother and son 
together 

‘ I must not stay a moment,’ she returned, ‘ grandfather has been 
taken very ill. I found him in a fit upon the floor — 
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I’ll run for a doctor ’ — said Kit, seizing his brmiless hat. * 111 
be there directly, 111 — ’ 

‘ No, no,’ cried Nell, ‘ there is one there, you’re not wanted, you 
— ^you — ^must never come near us any more ’ ’ 

‘ What 1 ’ roared Kit 

^ Nevei again,’ said the child ‘ Don’t ask me why, for I don’t 
know Pray don’t ask me why, pray don’t be soiry, pray don’t be 
vexed with me f I have nothing to do wuth it indeed * ’ 

Kit looked at her with his eyes stretched wide, and opened and 
shut his mouth a great many times, but couldn’t get out one 
word 

‘He complains and raves of you,’ said the child ‘I don’t 
know what you have done, but I hope it’s nothing very 
bad’ 

‘ I done * ’ roared Kit 

‘ He cries that you’re the cause of all his misery,’ returned the 
child with tearful eyes , ‘ he screamed and called for you , they say 
you must not come near him or he wall die You must not return 
to us any more I came to tell you I thought it would be better 
that I should come than somebody quite strange Oh, Kit, what 
have you done ? You, in whom I trusted so much, and who were 
almost the only friend I had ' ’ 

The unfortunate Kit looked at his young mistress harder and 
harder, and with eyes growing wider and wader, but was perfectly 
motionless and silent 

* I have brought his money for the w^eek,’ said the child, looking 
to the woman and laying it on the table — ‘ and — and — a little more, 
for he was always good and kind to me I hope he will be sorry 
and do well somewhere else, and not take this to heart too much 
It grieves me very much to part with him like this, but there is no 
help It must be done Good night * ’ 

With the tears streaming down her face, and her slight figure 
trembling with the agitation of the scene she had left, the shock 
she had received, the errand she had just discharged, and a thousand 
painful and affectionate feelings, the child hastened to the door, and 
disappeared as rapidly as she had come 

The poor woman, who had no cause to doubt her son, but every 
reason for relying on his honesty and truth, was staggered, notwith- 
standing, by his not having advanced one word in his defence 
Visions of gallantry, knavery, robbery , and of the nightly absences 
from home for which he had accounted so strangely, having been 
occasioned by some unlawful pursuit, flocked into her brain and 
rendered her afraid to question him She rocked herself upon a 
chair, wringing her hands and weeping bitterly, but Kit made no 
attempt to comfort her and remained quite bewildered The baby 
in the cradle woke up and cried, the boy m the clothes-basket 
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fell over on his back with the basket upon him, and was seen no 
more, the mother wept louder 5^et and rocked faster, but Kit, 
insensible to all the dm and tumult, remamed in a state of utter 
stupefaction. 


CHAPTER XI 

Quiet and solitude were destined to hold uninterrupted rule no 
longer, beneath the roof that sheltered the child Next mornmg, 
the old man was in a raging fever accompanied with delirium , and 
sinking under the influence of this disoider he lay for many weeks 
in imminent penl of his life There was watching enough, now, 
but It was the watching of strangers who made a gieedy trade of 
It, and who, in the intervals of their attendance upon the sick man, 
huddled together with a ghastly good-fellowship, and ate and drank 
and made meiry , for disease and death were their ordinary house- 
hold gods 

Yet, in all the huriy and crowding of such a time, the child was 
more alone than she had ever been before , alone in spirit, alone 
in her devotion to him who was w^asting away upon his burning 
bed , alone m her unfeigned sorrow^, and her unpurchased sympathy 
Day after day, and night after night, found her still by the pillow 
of the unconscious sufferer, still anticipating his every w^ant, still 
listening to those lepetitions of her name and those anj^ieties and 
cares for her, which were ever uppermost among his feverish 
w^anderings 

The house was no longer theirs Even the sick chamber seemed 
to be retained, on the uncertain tenure of Mr Quilp’s favour The 
old man’s illness had not lasted many days w'hen he took formal 
possession of the premises and all upon them, in viitue of certain 
legal powders to that effect, which few understood and none presumed 
to call in question This important step secured, with the assist- 
ance of a man of law whom he brought with him for the purpose, 
the dwarf proceeded to establish himself and his coadjutor in the 
house, as an assertion of his claim against all comers , and then set 
about making his quarters comfortable, after his oivn fashion 

To this end. Mi Quilp encamped in the back parlour, having 
first put an effectual stop to any further business by shutting up 
the shop Having looked out, from among the old furniture, the 
handsomest and most commodious chair he could possibly find 
(which he reserved for his own use) and an especially hideous and 
uncomfortable one (which he considerately appropriated to the 
accommodation of his friend), he caused them to be earned into 
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this room, and took up his position in great state. The apartment 
was very far removed from the old man’s chamber, but Mr. Quilp 
deemed it prudent, as a precaution against infection irom fever, 
and a means of wholesome fumigation, not only to smoke, himself, 
without cessation, but to insist upon it that his legal friend did the 



like. Moreover, he sent an express to the wharf for the tumbling 
boy, who arriving with all despatch, was enjoined to sit himself 
dowm in another chair just inside the door, continually to smoke 
a great pipe which the dwarf had provided for the purpose, and to 
take it from his lips under any pretence whatever, were it only for 
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one minute at a time, if he dared These arrangements completed, 
Ml Quilp looked round him with chuckling satisfaction, and re- 
marked that he called that comfort 

The legal gentleman, whose melodious name was Brass, might 
have called it comfort also but for two drawbacks one was, that 
he could by no exertion sit easy in his chan, the seat of which was 
very hard, angular, slippery, and sloping, the other, that tobacco- 
smoke always caused him great internal discomposure and annoy- 
ance But as he was quite a creature of Mr Quilp's and had a 
thousand reasons for conciliating his good opinion, he tried to 
smile, and nodded his acquiescence with the best grace he could 
assume 

This Brass was an attorney of no very good repute, from Bevis 
Marks in the city of London , he was a tall, meagre man, with a 
nose like a wen, a protiuding foiehead, retreating eyes, and hair of 
a deep red He wore a long black surtout 1 caching nearly to his 
ancles, short black trousers, high shoes, and cotton stockings of a 
bluish grey He had a cringing manner, but a very harsh voice , 
and his blandest smiles were so extiemely forbidding, that to have 
had his company under the least repulsive circumstances, one would 
have wished him to be out of temper that he might only scowl 
Quilp looked at his legal adviser, and seeing that he was winkmg 
very much m the anguish of his pipe, that he sometimes shuddered 
when he happened to inhale its full flavour, and that he constantly 
fanned the smoke from him, was quite overjoyed and rubbed his 
hands with glee 

‘Smoke away, you dog,’ said Quilp, turning to the boy, ‘fill your 
pipe again and smoke it fast, down to the last whiff, or Til put the 
sealmg-waxed end of it in the fire and rub it red hot upon your 
tongue ’ 

Luckily the boy was case-hardened, and would have smoked a 
small lime-kiln if anybody had treated him with it Wherefore, he 
only muttered a brief defiance of his mastei, and did as he w^as 
ordered, 

‘Is it good. Brass, is it nice, is it fragiant, do you feel like the 
Grand Turk? ’ said Quilp 

Mr Brass thought that if he did, the Grand Turk’s feelings were 
by no means to be envied, but he said it was famous, and he had 
no doubt he felt very like that Potentate 

‘ This IS the way to keep off fever,’ said Quilp, ‘ this is the way to 
keep off every calamity of life ^ We’ll never leave off, all the time 
we stop here — smoke away, you dog, or you shall swallow the pipe * ’ 
‘Shall we stop here long, Mr Quilp inquired his legal friend, 
when the dwarf had given his boy this gentle admonition 

‘We must stop, I suppose, till the old gentleman up stairs is 
dead,’ returned Quilp 
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^ He he he J ' laughed Mr Brass, * oh » ■very good ' ’ 

‘ Smoke away ’ ’ cried Quilp ‘ Never stop » you can talk as you 
smoke Don’t lose time " 

‘ He he he • ’ cried Brass faintly, as he again applied himself to 
the odious pipe ‘ But if he should get better, Mr Quilp ? ’ 

‘Then we shall stop till he does, and no longei,’ returned the 
dwaif 

‘ How kind it is of you, sir, to wait ’till then ^ ’ said Biass ‘ Some 
people, sir, would have sold or removed the goods — oh dear, the 
very instant the law allowed ’em Some people, sir, would have 
been all fimtiness and granite Some people, sir, would have — ’ 

‘ Some people would have spared themselves the jabbering of 
such a parrot as you,’ interposed the dwarf 

‘ He he he > ’ cried Brass ‘ You have suck spirits > ’ 

The smoking sentinel at the door interposed in this place, and 
without taking his pipe fiom his lips, growled, 

‘ Here’s the gal a comm’ down ’ 

‘ The what, you dog^’ said Quilp 
‘ The gal,’ letuined the boy ‘ Aie you deaf ^ ’ 

‘ Oh * ’ said Quilp, diawmg in his breath with great relish as if he 
were taking soup, ‘you and I will have such a settling piesently, 
there’s such a sciatching and bruising in store for you, my dear 
young friend ^ Aha * Nelly f How is he now, my duck of 
diamonds ? ’ 

‘He’s veiy bad,’ replied the weeping child 
‘What a pretty little Nell * ’ cued Quilp 

‘ Oh beautiful, sir, beautiful indeed,’ said Brass ‘ Quite charming ’’ 
‘ Has she come to sit upon Quilp’s knee,’ said the dwarf, m what 
he meant to be a soothing tone, ‘ or is she going to bed in her owm 
little room inside here ? Which is poor Nelly going to do ? ’ 

‘ What a remarkably pleasant way he has with childien i ’ mutteicd 
Brass, as if in confidence between himself and the ceiling , ‘ upon 
my word it’s quite a treat to heai him ’ 

‘ I’m not going to stay at all,’ faltered Nell ‘I wmit a few^ things 
out of that room, and then I — I — won’t come down here any 
more ’ 

‘ And a veiy nice little room it is * ’ said the dwarf, looking into 
It as the child entered ‘ Quite a bower < You’ie sure you’re not 
going to use it , you’re suie you’re not coming back, Nell} > ’ 

‘No,’ replied the child, hurrying away, with the few articles of 
dress she had come to remove , ‘ never again » Never again ’ 
‘She’s very sensitive,’ said Quilp, looking after her ‘Very 
sensitive , that’s a pity The bedstead is much about my size I 
think I shall make it my little loom ’ 

Mr Brass encouraging this idea, as he would have encouraged 
any other emanating from the same source, the dwarf w^alked in to 
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try the effect This he did, by throwing himself on his back upon 
the bed with his pipe m his mouth, and then kicking up his legs 
and smoking violently Mr Brass applauding this picture veiy 
much, and the bed being soft and comfortable, Mr Quilp deter- 
mined to use it, both as a sleeping place by night and as a kind 
of Divan by day , and m order that it might be converted to the 
latter purpose at once, remained where he was, and smoked his 
pipe out The legal gentleman being by this time rather giddy 
and perplexed in his ideas (for this was one of the operations of 
the tobacco on his nervous system), took the opportunity of slinking 
away into the open air, where, m course of time, he recovered 
sufficiently to return with a countenance of tolerable composure 
He was soon led on by the malicious dwarf to smoke himself into 
a relapse, and in that state stumbled upon a settee where he slept 
till morning 

Such were Mr Quilp’s first proceedings on entering upon his new 
property He was, for some days, restrained by business from per- 
forming any particular pranks, as his time was pretty well occupied 
between taking, mth the assistance of Mr Brass, a minute inventory 
of all the goods in the place, and going abroad upon his other 
concerns which happily engaged him for several hours at a time 
His avarice and caution being, now, thoroughly awakened, however, 
he was never absent fiom the house one night, and his eagerness 
for some termination, good or bad, to the old man’s disorder, 
increasing rapidly, as the time passed by, soon began to vent itself 
in open murmurs and exclamations of impatience 

Neil shrunk timidly from all the dwarfs advances towards con- 
versation, and fled from the very sound of his voice , nor were the 
lawyer’s smiles less terrible to hei than Quilp’s grimaces She 
lived in such continual dread and apprehension of meeting one or 
other of them on the staiis or m the passages if she stirred from her 
grandfather’s chamber, that she seldom left it, for a moment, until 
late at night, when the silence encouraged her to venture forth and 
breathe the purer air of some empty room 

One night, she had stolen to her usual window, and was sitting 
there very sorrowfully — for the old man had been worse that day — 
wffien she thought she heard her name pronounced by a voice m the 
street Looking dowm, she recognised Kit, whose endeavours to 
attract her attention had roused her from her sad reflections 
‘ Miss NelD ’ said the boy in a low voice 

‘ Yes,’ replied the child, doubtful whether she ought to hold any 
communication with the supposed culpnt, but inclining to her old 
favourite still , ‘ what do you want ? ’ 

‘ I have wanted to say a word to you, for a long time,’ the boy 
replied, ‘ but the people below have driven me away and wouldn’t 
let pie see you, You don’t believe — I hope you don’t really 

G 
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believe — that I deserve to be cast off as I have been^ do 
you, miss ? ^ 

'I must believe it/ letuincd the child ‘ Oi why would grand- 
father have been so angiy with you ? ’ 

' I don’t knoiv/ leplied Kit ‘ I’m suie I never deseived it from 
him, no, 1101 fiom you I can say that, with a true and honest heait, 
any way And then to be driven fiom the dooi, \Yhen I only came 
to ask how old master \vas — ^ ’ 

‘ They never told me that,’ said the child ‘ I didn’t knoiv it 
indeed I wouldn’t have had them do it foi the world ’ 

* Thank’ee, miss,’ returned Kit, ‘ it’s comfortable to hear you say 
that I said I never would believe that it w^as your doing ’ 

* That was right ^ ’ said the child eagerly 

‘Miss Nell,’ cried the boy, coming under the window^, and speak- 
ing in a low^er tone, ‘there are new masters down stairs It’s a 
change for you ’ 

‘ It IS indeed,’ replied the child 

‘And so it will be for him when he gets better/ said the boy, 
pointing tow’-ards the sick lOom 

‘ — If he ever does,’ added the child, unable to restiam her teais 
‘ Oh, he’ll do that, he’ll do that,’ said Kit, ‘ I’m sure he will 
You mustn’t be cast down, Miss Nell Now don’t be, piay ^ ’ 

These w^ords of encouiagement and consolation were few and 
loughly said, but they affected the child and made her, for the 
moment, weep the more 

‘He’ll be sure to get betternow/ said the boy anxiously, ‘if }ou 
don’t give way to low spirits and turn ill yourself, which would make 
him worse and throw him back, just as he was lecovenng When 
he does, say a good word — say a kind word for me, Miss Nell ’ ’ 

‘ They tell me I must not even mention your name to him for a 
long, long time,’ rejoined the child, ‘ I dare not , and even if I might, 
what good wmld a kind word do you, Kit^ We shall be very 
pool We shall scarcely have bread to eat ’ 

‘ It’s not that I may be taken back,’ said the boy, ‘ that I ask the 
favour of you It isn’t for the sake of food and wages that I’ve been 
waiting about, so long, m hopes to see you Don’t thmk that I’d 
come in a time of trouble to talk of such things as them ’ 

The child looked gratefully and kindly at him, but waited that 
he might speak again 

‘ No, It’s not that,’ said Kit hesitating, ‘ it’s something very different 
fiom that I haven’t got much sense I know, but if be could be 
brought to believe that I’d been a faithful servant to him, doing the 
, best I could, and never meaning liarm, peihaps he mightn’t— ’ 

Here Kit faltered so long that the child entreated him to speak 
out, and quickly, for it was very late, and time to shut the window 
‘ Perhaps he mightn’t thmk it over ventniesome of me to sa}— 
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well then, to say this,’ cried Kit with sudden boldness ' This 
home IS gone from you and him Mother and I have got a poor 
one, but that’s better than this with all these people here , and why 
not come there, till he’s had time to look about, and find a better ^ ’ 

The child did not speak Kit, in the relief of having made his 
proposition, found his tongue loosened, and spoke out in its favour 
with his utmost eloquence 

‘You think,’ said the boy, ‘that it’s very small and inconvenient 
So it is, but It’s very clean Perhaps you think it would be noisy, 
but there’s not a quieter court than ours in all the town Don’t be 
afiaid of the children, the baby haidly ever cues, and the other 
one is very good — ^besides, /’d mind ’em They wouldn’t vex 
you much, I’m suie Do try, Miss Nell, do try The little fiont 
room up Stans is very pleasant You can see a piece of the 
church-clock, through the chimneys, and almost tell the time, 
mother says it would be just the thing for you, and so it would, and 
you’d have her to wait upon you both, and me to run of errands. 
We don’t mean money, bless you , you’re not to think of that • 
Will you try him, Miss Nell ? Only say you’ll try him Do try 
to make old master come, and ask him first what I have done. 
Will you only promise that, Miss Nell ? ’ 

Before the child could reply to this earnest solicitation, the street- 
door opened, and Mr Biass thrusting out his night-capped head 
called in a surly voice, ‘ Who’s there 1 ’ Kit immediately glided 
away, and Nell, closing the window softly, drew back into the 
room 

Before Mr, Biass had repeated his inquiry many times, Mr. 
Quilp, also embellished with a night-cap, emerged from the same 
door and looked carefully up and down the street, and up at all the 
windows of the house, from the opposite side Finding that there 
was nobody in sight, he presently returned into the house with his 
legal friend, protesting (as the child heard from the staircase), that 
there was a league and tplot against him , that he was in danger of 
being robbed and plundeied by a band of conspirators who prowled 
about the house at all seasons , and that he would delay no longer, 
but take immediate steps for disposing of the property and return- 
ing to his own peaceful roof Having growled forth these, and 
a great many other thieats of the same natuie, he coiled himself once 
more m the child’s little bed, and Nell crept softly up the staiis 

It was natuial enough that her short and unfinished dialogue with 
Kit should leave a strong impiession on her mind, and influence 
her dreams that night and her lecollections for a long, long time. 
Sui rounded by unfeeling creditors, and mercenary attendants upon 
the sick, and meeting in the height of her anxiety and sorrow with 
little regard or sympathy even from the women about her, it is not 
surprising that the aifectionate heart of the child should have been 
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touched to the quick by one kind and generous spirit, however 
uncouth the temple m which it dwelt Thank Heaven that the 
temples of such spirits are not made with hands, and that they may 
be even more worthily hung with poor patch-work than wuth purple 
and fine linen * 


CHAPTER XII 

At length, the crisis of the old man’s disorder w^as past, and he 
began to mend By very slow and feeble degrees his consciousness 
came back; but the mind w^as weakened and its functions were 
impaired He was patient, and quiet , often sat brooding, but not 
despondently, for a long space , was easily amused, even by a sum 
beam on the wall or ceiling, made no complaint that the days were 
long, or the nights tedious , and appeared indeed to have lost all 
count of time, and every sense of care or weariness He would sit, 
for hours together, with Nell’s small hand in his, playing with the 
fingers and stopping sometimes to smooth her hair or ki&s her brow, 
and, when he saw that tears weie glistening in her eyes, would look, 
amazed, about him for the cause, and forget his wonder even while 
he looked 

The child and he rode out the old man propped up wuth pillow^s, 
and the child beside him They were hand in hand as usual The 
noise and motion m the streets fatigued his brain at first, but he 
was not surprised, or curious, or pleased, or irritated He was 
asked if he remembered this, or that ‘ O yes,’ he said, ' quite 
w^ell — why not?’ Sometimes he turned his head, and looked, with 
earnest gaze and outstretched neck, aftei some stranger m the 
crowd, until he disappeared from sight , but, to the question w^hy 
he did this, he answered not a word 

He was sitting in his easy chair one day, and Nell upon a stool 
beside him, when a man outside the door inquired if he might 
enter ‘Yes,’ he said without emotion, ‘it was Quilp, he kneiv 
Quilp was master there Of course he might come in ’ And so 
he did 

‘I’m glad to see you well again at last, neighboui,’ said the 
dwarf, sitting down opposite to him ‘ You’re quite stiong now^’ 

‘ Yes,' said the old man feebly, ‘ yes ’ 

‘ I don’t want to hurry you, you know, neighbour ’ said the dwarf, 
raising his voice, for the old man’s senses were duller than they 
had been , ‘ but, as soon as you can ariange your future proceedings, 
the bettei ’ 

* Surely/ said the old man, ^ The better for all parties/ 
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‘ You see/ pursued Quilp after a short pause, ‘ the goods being 
once removed, this house would be uncomfortable ^ uninhabitable 
in fact ^ 

‘ You say true,' returned the old man ‘ Poor Nell too, what 
would she do ? ' 

‘Exactly,' bawled the dwarf, nodding his head, ‘that's very well 
observed Then will you consider about it, neighbour ? ’ 

‘ I will, certainly,' leplied the old man ‘ We shall not stop here ' 
‘ So I supposed,' said the dwarf ‘ I have sold the things They 
have not yielded quite as much as they might have done, but pretty 
well — pretty well To-day's Tuesday When shall they be moved ^ 
There's no hurry — shall we say this afternoon ?' 

‘ Say Friday morning,' returned the old man 
‘ Very good,' said the dwarf ‘ So be it, — ^with the understanding 
that I can’t go beyond that day, neighbour, on any account * 

‘ Good,' returned the old man ‘ I shall remember it ' 

Mr Quilp seemed rather puzzled by the strange, even spiritless 
w^ay in which all this was said , but as the old man nodded his head 
and repeated ‘ on Friday morning I shall remember it,' he had 
no excuse for dwelling on the subject any further, and so took a 
friendly leave wuth many expressions of good-will and many com- 
pliments to his fiiend on his looking so remarkably w^ell , and went 
below stairs to leport pi ogress to Mr Brass 
All that day, and all the next, the old man remained in this state 
He wandered up and down the house and into and out of the 
various rooms, as if with some vague intent of bidding them adieu, 
but he referred neither by direct allusions nor in any other manner 
to the interview of the morning or the necessity of finding some 
other shelter An indistinct idea he had, that the child was desolate 
and in want of help , for he often drew her to his bosom and bade 
her be of good cheer, saying that they would not desert each 
other, but he seemed unable to contemplate their real position 
more distinctly, and was still the listless, passionless creature, that 
suffering of mind and body had left him 
We call this a state of childishness, but it is the same poor 
hollow mockery of it, that death is of sleep Where, in the dull 
eyes of doating men, are the laughing light and life of childhood, 
the gaiety that has known no check, the frankness that has felt no 
chill, the hope that has never withered, the joys that fade in 
blossoming > Where, in the sharp lineaments of rigid and unsightly 
death, is the calm beauty of slumber, telling of rest for the waking 
hours that are past, and gentle hopes and loves for those which 
are to come ? Lay death and sleep down, side by side, and say 
who shall find the two akm Send forth the child and childish 
man together, and blush for the pride that libels our own old happy 
$tate, and gives its title to an ugly and distorted image. 
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Thursday ariived, and there was no alteiation in the old man, 
But, a change came upon him that evening, as he and the child sat 
silently together 

In a small dull yard below his window, there was a tree — ^green 
and flourishing enough, for such a place — and as the an stirred 
among its leaves, it thiew a iippling shadow on the white wall 
The old man sal w^atchmg the shadow^s as they tiemblcd in tins 
patch of light, until the sun went down, and when it was night, and 
the moon was slowly rising, he still sat in the same spot 
To one who had been tossing on a lestless bed so long, even 
these few green leaves and this tianquil light, although it languished 
among chimneys and house-tops, were pleasant things They 
suggested quiet places afar off, and rest, and peace 
The child thought, moie than once, that he was moved and 
had forborne to speak But, now, he shed tears— tears that it 
lightened her aching heart to see — and making as though he would 
fall upon his knees, besought her to forgive him 

‘Forgive you— w^hat?' said Nell, interposing to pievent his 
purpose ‘ Oh, giandfathei, what should I forgive ? ' 

‘ All that is past, all that has come upon thee, Nell, all that w^as 
done in that uneasy dieam/ returned the old man 
‘ Do not talk so,’ said the child ‘ Pray do not. Let us speak 
of something else ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, we will,’ he rejoined ‘ And it shall be of what we 
talked of long ago — many months*— months is it, oi weeks, oi days? 
which is It, Nell ? ’ 

* I do not understand you,’ said the child 

* It has come back upon me to-day, it has all come back since we 
have been sitting here I bless thee for it, Nell » ’ 

‘ For what, dear grandfather ? ’ 

‘For what you said when we were first made beggars, Nell. 
Let us speak softly. Hush ^ for if they knew our purpose down 
stairs, they would cry that I was mad and take thee from me We 
will not stop here, another day We will go far away from here ’ 

‘ Yes, let us go,’ said the child earnestly ‘ Let us begone from 
this place, and never turn back or think of it again Let us wander 
barefoot through the world, rather than linger here ’ 

‘We will,’ answ^ered the old man, ‘we will travel afoot through 
the fields and woods, and by the side of rivers, and trust ourselves 
to God in the places where He dwells It is fai better to lie down 
at night beneath an open sky like that yonder — see how blight it 
IS ^ — ^than to rest m close rooms which are always full of care and 
weary dreams Thou and I together, Nell, may be cheerful and 
happy yet, and learn to forget this time, as if it had never been ’ 

‘ We will be happy/ cried the child. ‘ We never can be here ’ 

‘ No, we never can again— never again— tliat’s truly said,’ rejoined 
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the old man ‘ Let us steal away tO'moiiow morning — early and 
softly, that we may not be seen or heard — and leave no trace or 
track for them to follow by Pool Nell * Thy cheek is pale, and 
thy eyes are heavy with matching and weeping for me — I know — 
foi me , but thou wilt be well again, and meiry too, when we are 
far away To-moiiow morning, dear, we’ll turn om faces fiom this 
scene of sorrow, and be as free and happy as the buds ’ 

And then, the old man clasped his hands above her head, and 
said, in a few broken woids, that from that time forth they would 
wander up and down together, and never part more until Death 
took one or other of the twain 

The child’s heart beat high with hope and confidence She had 
no thought of hunger, or cold, or thirst, or suffering She saw in 
this, but a return of the simple pleasures they had once enjoyed, a 
relief from the gloomy solitude in which she had lived, an escape 
from the heartless people by w^hom she had been surrounded in her 
late time of trial, the restoration of the old man’s health and peace, 
and a life of tranquil happiness Sun, and stream, and meadow^, 
and summer days, shone brightly in her view, and there was no 
dark tint in all the spaiklmg picture 

The old man had slept, for some hours, soundly in his bed, and 
she was yet busily engaged in prepaiing for then flight There 
were a few articles of clothing for herself to cany, and a few for 
him , old garments, such as became their fallen fortunes, laid out to 
wear, and a staff to suppoit his feeble steps, put ready foi his use 
But this w^as not all her task , foi now she must visit the old rooms 
for the last time 

And how different the parting with them was, from any she had 
expected, and most of all from that which she had oftenest 
pictured to herself’ How could she ever have thought of bidding 
them farewell m triumph, when the recollection of the many houis 
she had passed among them rose to her swelling heart, and made 
her feel the wish a cruelty lonely and sad though many of those 
hours had been ’ She sat down at the window where she had 
spent so many evenings — darker far than this — and every thought 
of hope or cheerfulness that had occurred to her m that place 
came vividly upon her mind, and blotted out all its dull and mourn- 
ful associations in an instant 

Her own little room too, where she had so often knelt down and 
prayed at night — prayed for the time which she hoped was dawn- 
ing now — the little room where she had slept so peacefully, and 
dreamed such pleasant dreams ’ It was hard not to be able to 
glance round it once more, and to be forced to leave it without one 
kind look or giateful tear There were some trifles there — ^pooi 
useless things — that she A^ould have liked to take away, but that 
w’^as impossible 
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This brought to mind her bird, her poor bud, who hung there 
>et She wept bitterly for the loss of this little creature— until the 
idea occurred to her— she did not know how^ or why, it came into 
her head— that it might, by some means, fall into the hands of 
Kit who would keep it for her sake, and think, perhaps, that she 
had left it behind in the hope that he might have it, and as an 
assurance that she was giateful to him She was calmed and com- 
forted by the thought, and went to rest with a lighter heait 

From many di earns of rambling through light and sunny places, 
but with some vague object unattained which ran mdistinctl) through 
them all, she awoke to find that it w^as yet night, and that the stars 
w^ere shining brightly in the sky At length, the day began to 
glimmer, and the stars to grow pale and dim As soon as she w^as 
sure of this, she arose, and dressed herself for the journey 

The old man was yet asleep, and as she was unwilling to disturb 
him, she left him to slumber on, until the sun rose He w^as anxious 
that they should leave the house without a minute’s loss of time, 
and w^as soon ready 

The child then took him by the hand, and they trod lightly and 
cautiously down the stairs, tiembhng w^henever a board creaked, 
and often stopping to listen The old man had forgotten a kind 
of wallet which contained the light burden he had to canv, and 
the going back a few steps to fetch it seemed an interminable 
delay 

At last, they reached the passage on the ground floor, wheie the 
snoring of Mr Quilp and his legal friend sounded more teuible in 
their eais than the roars of lions The bolts of the door were rusty, 
and difficult to unfasten without noise \\ hen they w ere all diawn 
back, it was found to be locked, and w^oist of all, the key was gone, 
Then the child lemembered, foi the first tune, one of the nurses 
having told her that Quilp always locked both the house-doors at 
night, and kept the keys on the tabic m his bedroom 

It was not without gieat fear and trepidation, that little Nell 
slipped off her shoes and gliding through the store-room of old 
cuiiosities, where Mr Brass — the ugliest piece of goods in all the 
stock — lay sleeping on a mattress, passed into her own little 
chamber 

Here she stood for a few moments, quite transfixed with terror at 
the sight of Mr Quilp, who was hangmg so far out of bed that he 
almost seemed to be standing on his head, and w^ho, either from the 
uneasiness of this posture, or m one of his agreeable habits, was 
gasping and growdmg with his mouth wide open, and the whites (or 
rather the dirty yellows) of his eyes distinctly visible It was no 
time, however, to ask whether anything ailed him , so, possessing 
herself of the key after one hasty glance about the room, and 
repassing the prostrate Mr Brass, she rejoined the old man m 
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safety. They got the door open without noise, and passing into the 
street, stood stilL 
^ Which way?' said the child. 

The old man looked, irresolutely and helplessly, first at her, then 
to the right and left, then at her again, and shook his head. It was 
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plain that she was thenceforth his guide and leader. The child felt 
it, but had no doubts or misgiving, and putting her hand in his, led 
him gently away. 

It was the beginning of a day in June ; the deep blue sky unsullied 
by a cloud, and teeming with brilliant light The streets were, as 
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yet, nearly free from passengers, the houses and shops weie closed, 
and the healthy air of morning fell like breath from angels on the 
sleeping town 

The old man and the child passed on thiough the glad silence, 
elate with hope and pleasuie They were alone togethei, once 
again , every object was blight and fresh , nothing reminded them, 
otherwise than by contrast, of the monoton> and constiaint they had 
left behind, chinch towcis and steeples, Irowning and dark at other 
times, now shone m the sun, each humble nook and comer rejoiced 
m light, and the sky, dimmed only by excessive distance, shed its 
placid smile on everything beneath 

. Forth from the city, while it }et slumbeied, went the two poor 
adventuiers, wandering they knew not whither. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Daniel Quilp of Towei Hill, and Sampson Biass of Bevis Marks 
in the city of London, Gentleman, one of her Majesty’s attornejs of 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas at Westminster and 
a solicitor of the High Comt of Chancery, slumbcicd on, unconscious 
and unsuspicious of any mischance, until a knocking at the sheet 
door, often repeated and gradually mounting up fiom a modest single 
rap to a perfect battery of knocks, fired in long discharges with a 
very short interval between, caused the said Daniel Quilp to struggle 
into a horizontal position, and to staie at the ceiling with a drowsy 
indifference, betokening that he heaid the noise and lather wondered 
at the same, and couldn’t be at the tiouble of be&to^Mng any further 
thought upon the subject 

As th^ knocking, howevei, instead of accommodating itself to his 
lazy state, increased in vigour and became moic importunate, as if 
in earnest remonstrance against his falling asleep again, now that he 
had once opened his eyes, Daniel Quilp began by degiees to 
comprehend the possibility of theie being somebody at the door, 
and thus he gradually came to recollect that it w^as Friday morning, 
and he had ordered Mrs Quilp to be m waiting upon him at an 
early hour. 

Mr Brass, after writhing about, in a great many strange attitudes, 
and often twisting his face and eyes into an expression like that 
which IS usually produced by eating goosebeiries veiy early in the 
season, was by this time aw ake also Seeing that Mr Quilp invested 
himself m his every-day garments, he hastened to do the like, putting 
on his shoes before his stockings, and thrusting his legs into his coat 
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sleeves, and making such other small mistakes in his toilet as are 
not uncommon to those who dress in a hurry, and labour under the 
agitation of having been suddenly roused 

While the attorney was thus engaged, the dwarf was groping under 
the table, muttering desperate imprecations on himself, and mankind 
m general, and all inanimate objects to boot, which suggested to 
Mr Brass the question, ‘ w^hat’s the matter?^ 

‘ The key,^ said the dwaif, looking viciously at him, ‘the dooi-key, 
— that’s the matter D’ye know anything of it ? ’ 

‘ How should I know anything of it, sir ? ’ returned Mr Biass 
‘ How should you > ’ repeated Quiip with a sneer ‘ You’ie a nice 
lawyer, an’t you ? Ugh, you idiot • ’ 

Not caiing to represent to the dwaif in his present humour, that 
the loss of a key by another person could scaicely be said to affect 
his (Brass’s) legal knowledge in any material degiee, Mr Brass 
humbly suggested that it must have been forgotten over-night, and 
was, doubtless, at that moment in its native key-hole Notwith- 
standing that Ml Quilp had a strong conviction to the contrary, 
founded on his recollection of ha\ing caiefully taken it out, he was 
fain to admit that this was possible, and therefore went grumbling to 
the door, ^\here, sure enough, he found it 
Now, just as Ml Quilp laid his hand upon the lock, and saw with 
gieat astonishment that the fastenmgs weie undone, the knocking 
came again with most nutating \iolence, and the daj- light which had 
been shinmg thiough the key-hole was intercepted on the outside by 
a human eye The d^^arf was very much exasperated, and wanting 
somebody to wieak his ill-humour upon, determined to dart out 
suddenly, and favour Mis Quilp with a gentle acknowledgment of 
her attention in making that hideous uproai 
With this view, he drew back the lock very silently and softly, 
and opening the door all at once, pounced out upon the person on 
the other side, who had at that moment raised the knocker for 
another application, and at whom the dwarf ran head first thi owing 
out his hands and feet together, and biting the air in the fulness of 
his malice 

So far, however, from rushing upon somebody who offered no 
resistance and imploied his mercy, Mr Quilp was no sooner m the 
arms of the individual whom he had taken for his wife than he 
found himself complimented with two staggeiing blows on the head, 
and two more, of the same quality, in the chest , and closing with 
his assailant, such a shower of buffets rained down upon his person 
as sufficed to convince him that he was in skilful and experienced 
hands Nothing daunted by this reception, he clung tight to his 
opponent, and bit and hammered away with such good-will and 
heartiness, that it was at least a couple of minutes before he was 
dislodged Then, and not until then, Daniel Quilp found himself, 
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all flushed and dishevelled, in the middle of the street, with Mt. 
Richard Swiveller performing a kind of dance round him and 
requiring to know ‘ whether he 'wanted any more ? 

‘ There’s plenty more of it at the same shop,’ said Mr, Swiveller, 
by turns advancing and retreating in a threatening attitude, ' a large 



and extensive assortment always on hand— country orders executed 
with promptitude and despatch- — will you have a little more, sir — 
don’t say no, if you’d rather noU 

M thought it was somebody else,’ said Quilp, rubbing his 
shoulders ; ‘ why didn’t you say who you were ? ’ 
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‘And that/ said Mr Brass, clapping his hands once, ^Mth an 
emphasis, ‘ explains the mystery of the key > ' 

Qmlp looked fiowmngly at him, and frownmgly at his \m[c, and 
frowningly at Richard Swiveller , but, receiving no enlightenment 
from any of them, hurried up stairs, whence he soon hurried down 
again, confirming the lepoit which had been already made. 

‘It’s a stiange way of going,’ he said, glancing at Swiveller: 
‘ very strange not to communicate with me who am such a close 
and intimate friend of his i Ah ‘ he’ll write to me no doubt, or 
he’ll bid Nelly wiite—yes, yes, that’s what he’ll do. Nelly’s \eiy 
fond of me Pretty Nell * ’ 

Mr Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed astonishment 
Still glancing furtively at him, Quilp turned to IMr Brass and 
obseived, with assumed carelessness, that this need not mterfeie 
with the removal of the goods 

‘For indeed,’ he added, ‘we knew that the 5 ’d go aw^ay to-day, 
but not that they’d go so early, or so quietly But they have their 
reasons, they have their reasons ’ 

‘ Where m the devil’s name are they gone ? ’ said the wondering 
Dick 

Quilp shook his head, and pursed up his lips, in a manner wdnch 
implied that he knew veiy well, but was not at libeity to say 

‘ And what,’ said Dick, looking at the confusion about him, ‘ what 
do you mean by moving the goods ? ’ 

‘ That I have bought ’em, sii,’ rejoined Quilp ‘ Lh ? ^^^hat then ? ’ 

‘ Has the sly old fox made his fortune then, and gone to live in a 
tranquil cot in a pleasant spot wnth a distant view of the changing 
sea ? ’ said Dick, in great bewilderment 

‘ Keeping his place of retirement very close, that he may not be 
visited too often by affectionate grandsons and their devoted friends, 
eh ? ’ added the dwarf, rubbing his hands hard , ‘ I say nothing, 
but is that your meaning? ’ 

Richard Swnveller was utterly aghast at this unexpected alteiation 
of circumstances, which threatened the complete oveithrow of the 
project in which he boie so conspicuous a part, and seemed to nip 
his prospects in the bud. Having only received fiom Frederick 
Trent, late on the previous night, information of the old man’s 
illness, he had come upon a visit of condolence and inquiry to Nell, 
prepared with the first instalment of that long tram of fascinations 
which was to fire her heart at last And here, when he had been 
thinking of all kinds of graceful and insinuating approaches, and 
meditating on the fearful letaliation which was slowly working 
against Sophy Wackles — here were Nell, the old man, and all the 
money gone, melted aw^ay, decamped he knew not w^hither, as if 
with a fore-knowledge of the scheme and a resolution to defeat it in 
the very outset, before a step was taken 
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In his seciet heait, Daniel Qmlp was both surprised and tioubled 
by the flight which had been made It had not escaped his keen 
eye that some indispensable ai tides of clothing weie gone with the 
fugitives, and knowing the old man’s w^eak state of mind, he mar- 
\elled what that course of proceeding might be in which he had so 
leadily procuied the concurrence of the child It must not be 
supposed (or it w^ould be a gross injustice to Mr Quilp) that he w^as 
tortured by any disinterested anxiety on behalf of either His uneasi- 
ness arose from a misgiving that the old man had some seciet store 
of money which he had not suspected , and the idea of its escaping 
his clutches, ovei whelmed him wnth mortification and self-reproach 
In this frame of mind, it was some consolation to him to find 
that Richard Swnveller w as, for different reasons, evidently irritated 
and disappointed by the same cause It was plain, thought the 
dwarf, that he had come there, on behalf of his friend, to cajole or 
frighten the old man out of some small fi action of that w^ealth of 
which they supposed him to have an abundance Therefore, it w^as 
a relief to vex his heart with a picture of the riches the old man 
hoarded, and to expatiate on his cunning in lemoving himself 
even beyond the reach of impoitunity 
‘ Well,’ said Dick, with a blank look, ‘ I suppose it’s of no use my 
staying here ’ 

‘ Not the least in the w^orld,’ lejoined the dwarf 
‘ You’ll mention that I called, perhaps ? ’ said Dick 
Mr Quilp nodded, and said he ceitainly would, the \eiy fiist 
time he saw them 

‘ And say,’ added Mr Swiveller, ‘ say, sir, that I was w^afted heie 
upon the pinions of concord , that I came to remove, with the rake 
of friendship, the seeds of mutual wiolence and heart-burning, and 
to sow in their place, the germs of social harmony Will you have the 
goodness to charge yourself with that commission, sir ? ’ 

‘ Certainly > ’ lejoined Quilp 

‘ Will you be kmd enough to add to it, sir,’ said Dick, producing 
a very small limp card, ‘ that t/iaf is my addiess, and that I am to 
be found at home every morning ? Tw^o distinct knocks, sir, will 
produce the slavey at any time My particular fiiends, sii, are 
accustomed to sneeze w’’hen the door is opened, to give her to 
understand that they me my friends and have no interested motives 
in asking if I’m at home I beg your pardon , w ill you allow me 
to look at that card again > ’ 

‘ Oh * by all means,’ rejoined Quilp 

* By a slight and not unnatuial mistake, sir,’ said Dick, substitut- 
ing another in its stead, * I had handed you tlie pass ticket of a 
select convi\ial circle called the Gloiious Apolleis, of w^hich I have 
the honour to be Perpetual Giand, That is the proper document, 
sir. Good morning ’ 
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Quilp bade him good day , the Perpetual Grand Master of the 
Glorious Apollers, elevating his hat in honour of Mrs QuiIp, 
dropped it carelessly on the side of his head again, and disappeared 
with a flourish 

By this time, certain vans had arrived for the conveyance of the 
goods, and divers strong men in caps were balancing chests of 
drawers and other trifles of that nature upon their heads, and per- 
foiming muscular feats which heightened then complexions con- 
siderably Not to be behmd-hand m the bustle, Mr Quilp went to 
work with surprising vigour, hustling and driving the people about, 
like an evil spirit , setting Mrs Quilp upon all kinds of arduous 
and impracticable tasks , cairymg great weights up and do\Mi, with 
no appaient effoit, kicking the boy from the wharf, whenever he 
could get near him , and inflicting, with his loads, a great many sly 
bumps and blows on the shoulders of Mr Brass, as he stood upon 
the door-steps to answ^er all the inquiries of curious neighbours 
which was his department His piesence and example diffused 
such alacrity among the persons employed, that, m a few hours, the 
house was emptied of everything, but pieces of matting, empty 
porter-pots, and scattered fragments of stiaw 

Seated, liked an African chief, on one of these pieces of matting, 
the dwarf was regaling himself in the parlour, with biead and cheese 
and beer, when he obseived without appearing to do so, that a 
boy was prying m at the outer door Assured that it was Kit, 
though he saw little nioie than his nose, Mi Quilp hailed him 
by his name, w^hereupon Kit came m and demanded what he 
wanted 

‘ Come heie, you sir,’ said the dwarf ^ Well, so your old master 
and young mistiess have gone ? ’ 

‘ Where ? ’ rejoined Kit, looking round 

‘ Do you mean to say you don’t know w^here ? ’ answ^ered Quilp 
shaiply ‘ Where have they gone, eh ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Kit 

‘Come,’ retorted Quilp, ‘let’s have no more of this ^ Do you 
mean to say that you don’t know they went away by stealth, as soon 
as it was light this morning ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said the boy, in evident surprise 

‘You don’t know that?’ cried Quilp ‘ Don’t I know that you 
were hanging about the house the other night, like a thief, eh? 
Weren’t you told then ^ ’ 

‘ No,’ replied the boy 

‘ You were not ? ’ said Quilp ‘ What were you told then , wlmt 
were you talking about ? ’ 

Kit, who knew no particular reason why he should keep the 
matter secret now, related the purpose for which he had come on 
that occasion, and the proposal he had made, 
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* Oh ’ ' said the d’warf after a little consideration ‘ 1 hen, 1 think 
they’ll come to you yet ’ 

‘ Do you think they will ^ ’ cried Kit eagerly 

‘Aye, I think they will,’ returned the dwaif ‘Now, hen they 
do, let me know, d’ye hear> Let me know, and I’ll give you 
something I ’V’iant to do ’em a kindness, and I can’t do ’em a 
kindness unless I know where they are You hear what I say?’ 

Kit might have letuined some answer which would not have 
been agreeable to his irascible questioner, if the boy from the 
wharf, who had been skulking about the room in seaich of anything 
that might have been left about by accident, had not happened to 
cry, ‘ Here’s a bird » What’s to be done with this ? ’ 

‘Wring its neck,’ rejoined Quilp 

‘Oh no, don’t do that,’ said Kit, stepping forw^ard ‘Give it 
to me ’ 

‘Oh yes, I dare say,’ cried the other boy ‘Come* You let 
the cage alone, and let me wring its neck, will you? He said I 
was to do It You let the cage alone, will you ? ’ 

‘Give It here, give it to me, you dogs,’ roaied QuiIp ‘Fight 
for It, you dogs, or I’ll wiing its neck myself*’ 

Without further pei suasion, the tw^o boys fell upon each othei, 
tooth and nail, w^hile Quilp, holding up the cage in one hand, and 
chopping the ground with his knife in an ecstasy, uiged them on 
by his taunts and cues to fight moie fiercely They were a pretty 
equal match, and rolled about together, exchanging blows w^hich 
were by no means child’s play, until at length Kit, planting a ivell- 
directed hit in his adversary’s chest, disengaged himself, sprung 
nimbly up, and snatching the cage from Quilp’s hands made off 
with his prize 

He did not stop once, until he reached home, \vhere his bleeding 
face occasioned great consternation, and caused the elder child to 
howl dreadfully 

‘ Goodness gracious. Kit, what is the matter, what have you been 
doing I ’ cried Mis Nubbles 

‘Never you mind, mother,’ answered her son, wiping his face 
on the jack-towel behind the door ‘ I’m not hurt, don’t you be 
afraid for me I’ve been a fightin’ foi a bud and won him, that’s 
all Hold your noise, little Jacob I never see such a naughty 
boy in all my days * ’ 

‘ You have been a fighting for a bird ’ ’ exclaimed his mother 

‘ Ah * Fightin’ for a bird * ’ replied Kit, ‘ and here he is — Miss 
Nelly’s bird, mother, that they was agom’ to wTing the neck of* 
I stopped that though — ha ha ha * They w ouldn’t wring his neck and 
me by, no no It wouldn’t do, mother, it wouldn’t do at all Ha 
ha ha * ’ 

Kit laughing so heartily, wuth his swoln and bruised face looking 

H 
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out of the towel, made little Jacob laugh, and then his mother 
laughed, and then the baby crowed and kicked with gieat glee, and 
then they all laughed in conceit : partly because of Kif s triumph, 
and paitly because they Avere very fond of each other When this 
fit was over, Kit exhibited the bird to both children, as a great and 
piecious rarity— it Avas only a poor linnet— and looking about the 
wall for an old nail, made a scaffolding of a chan and table and 
twisted It out Avith great exultation 

‘ Let me see,' said the boy, * I think I’ll hang him in the AAinder, 
because it’s more light and cheerful, and he can see the sky 
there, if he looks up very much He’s such a one to sing, I can 
tell you ^ ' 

So, the scaffolding was made again, and Kit, climbing up with 
the poker for a hammer, knocked in the nail and hung up the cage, 
to the immeasurable delight of the AAhole family When it had 
been adjusted and stiaightened a great many times, and he had 
Avalked backwaids into the fiieplace in his admiration of it, the 
arrangement was pionounced to be perfect. 

‘And now, mother,’ said the boy, ‘before I rest any more. 111 
go out and see if I can find a horse to hold, and then I can buy 
some birdseed, and a bit of something nice for you, into the 
bargain.' 


CHAPTER XIV 

As It was veiy easy for Kit to persuade himself that the old house 
Avas in his Avay, his Avay being anyAvhere, he tried to look upon his 
passing it at once moie as a matter of impeiative and disagreeable 
necessity, quite apait from any desire of his o\aii, to AAhich he could 
not choose but yield It is not uncommon foi people aaIio are 
much better fed and taught than Christopher Nubbles had ever 
been, to make duties of their inclinations in matters of more doubt- 
ful propriety, and to take great credit for the self-denial with AAdiich 
they gratify themselves 

There Avas no need of any caution this time, and no fear of being 
detained by having to play out a return match with Daniel Quilp’s boy 
The place Avas entuely deseited, and looked as dusty and dingy as 
if It had been so for months. A rusty padlock Avas fastened on the 
door, ends of discolouied blinds and curtains flapped drearily against 
the half-opened upper windows, and the crooked holes cut m the 
closed shutters below, weie black with the darkness of the inside. 
Some of the glass in the window he had so often watched had been 
broken in the rough hurry of the morning, and that room looked 
more deserted and dull than any, A gioup of idle urchins had 
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taken possession of the door-steps ^ some were plying the knocker 
and listening with delighted dread to the hollow sounds it spread 
through the dismantled house ^ others were clustered about the key- 
hole, watching half in jest and half m earnest for ‘ the ghost/ which 
an hour’s gloom, added to the mystery that hung about the late 
inhabitants, bad already raised Standing all alone in the midst 
of the business and bustle of the street, the house looked a picture 
of cold desolation, and Kit, who remembered the cheerful fiie that 
used to burn there on a winter’s night and the no less cheerful laugh 
that made the small room ring, turned quite mournfully away 
It must be especially observed in justice to poor Kit that he was 
by no means of a sentimental turn, and perhaps had never heard 
that adjective in all his life He was only a soft-hearted grateful 
fellow, and had nothing genteel or polite about him , consequently, 
instead of going home again, in his grief, to kick the children and 
abuse his mother (for, when your finely strung people are out 01 
soits, they must have everybody else unhappy likewise), he turned 
his thoughts to the vulgar expedient of makmg them more comfortable 
if he could 

' Bless us, what a number of gentlemen on horseback there were 
iidmg up and down, and how few of them wanted their horses 
held ’ A good city speculator or a pailiamentaiy commissioner 
could have told to a fraction, fiom the crowds that were cantering 
about, what sum of money was realised m London, m the course 
of a year, by holding horses alone And undoubtedly it would 
have been a very large one, if only a twentieth part of the gentle- 
men without grooms had had occasion to alight , but they had not , 
and it IS often an ill-natured circumstance like this, which spoils 
the most ingenious estimate in the woild 

Kit walked about, now with quick steps and now with slow, 
now lingering as some rider slackened his hoise’s pace and looked 
about him, and now darting at full speed up a bye-street as he 
caught a glimpse of some distant hoiseman going lazily up the 
shady side of the load, and promising to stop, at every door But 
on they all went, one after another, and there was not a penny 
stirring ‘ I wonder,’ thought the boy, ‘ if one of these gentlemen 
knew there was nothing in the cupboard at home, whether he’d 
stop on purpose, and make believe that he wanted to call some- 
where, that I might earn a trifle ? ’ 

He was quite tired out with pacing the streets, to say nothing 
of repeated disappointments, and was sitting down upon a step to 
rest, when there approached towards him a little clattering jingling 
four-wheeled chaise, drawn by a little obstinate-looking rough-coated 
pony, and driven by a little fat placid-faced old gentleman Beside 
the little old gentleman sat a little old lady, plump and placid like 
himself, and the pony was coming along at his own pace and doing 
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evactly as he pleased with the whole cbncein If the old gentle- 
man remonstrated by shaking the reins, the pony replied by shaking 
his head It was plain that the utmost the pony would consent 
to do, was to go m his owm way up any stieet tliat the old gentle- 
man particularly wished to traverse, but that it was an understanding 
between them that he must do this after his own fashion or 
not at all 

As they passed wheie he sat, Kit looked so wibtfully at the little 
turn-out, that the old gentleman looked at him Kit using and 
putting his hand to his hat, the old gentleman intimated to the 
pony that he wished to stop, to which proposal the pony (who 
seldom objected to that pait of his duty) graciously acceded 
‘1 beg your pardon, sir,’ said Kit ‘Pm soiiy you stopped, sir 
I only meant did you want your hoise minded ’ 

‘I’m going to get down m the next street,’ leturned the old 
gentleman ‘If you like to come on after us, you ma} have 
the job ’ 

Kit thanked him, and joyfully obeyed The pony lan off at a 
sharp angle to inspect a lamp-post on the opposite side of the w^ay, 
and then w^ent off at a tangent to another lamp-post on the other 
side Having satisfied himself that they weie of the same pattern 
and materials, he came to a stop apparently absorbed in meditation 
‘Will you go on, sir,’ said the old gentleman, giavtly, ‘ oi aie we 
to w^ait here for you ’till it’s too late foi our appointment ^ ’ 

The pony remained immo\eable 

‘ Oh you naughty Y^hisker,’ said the old lady ‘ Fie upon you ^ 
I’m ashamed of such conduct ’ 

The pony appealed to be touched by this appeal to his feelings, 
for he trotted on directly, though in a sulky mannei, and stopped 
no more until he came to a door wdiereon was a brass plate wuth 
the words ‘ Witherden — Notary ’ Here the old gentleman got out 
and helped out the old lady, and then took fiom under the seat a 
nosegay resembling in shape and dimensions a full-sized wMiming- 
pan wnth the handle cut short off This, the old lady earned into 
the house with a staid and stately air, and the old gentleman (who 
had a club-foot) follow^ed close upon her 

They went, as it was easy to tell fiom the sound of their voices, 
into the front parlour, which seemed to be a kind of office The 
day being very warm and the street a quiet one, the wundow^s were 
wide open , and it was easy to hear through the Venetian blinds all 
that passed inside 

At first there was a great shaking of hands and shuffimg of feet, 
succeeded by the presentation of the nosegay , for a voice, supposed 
by the listener to be that of Mr Witherden, the Notary, was heard 
to exclaim a great many times, ‘ oh, delicious ^ ’ ‘oh, fragrant, 
indeed ’ * and a nose, also supposed to be the propert) of that 
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gentleman, was heard to in’hale the scent with a snuffle of exceeding 
pleasuie 

‘ I brought It in honour of the occasion, sir,' said the old lady 
‘ Ah ’ an occasion indeed, ma'am , an occasion which does 
honour to me, ma’am, honour to me,' rejoined Mr Witherden, the 
Notary ‘ I ha\e had many a gentleman articled to me, ma'am, 
many a one Some of them are now i oiling m riches, unmindful of 
their old companion and friend, ma'am, otheis are m the habit of 
calling upon me to this day and saying, Mi Witherden, some 
of the pleasantest hours I ever spent in my life weie spent in this 
office — were spent, sir, upon this very stool but theie was ne\er 
one among the number, ma’am, attached as I have been to many of 
them, of whom I augured such bright things as I do of your only 
son ' 

^ Oh dear ’ ' said the old lady ‘ How happy you do make us 
when you tell us that, to be sure > ' 

‘ I tell you, ma’am,' said Mn Witherden, ‘ what I think as an j 
honest man, which, as the poet observes, is the noblest work of ' 
God I agree with the poet in every particular, ma'am The 
mountainous Alps on the one hand, or a humming-bird on the 
othei, IS nothing, in point of workmanship, to an honest man — or 
woman — or woman ’ 

‘ Anything that Mr Witheiden can say of me,' observed a small 
quiet voice, ‘ I can say, with interest, of him, I am sure ' 

‘ It’s a happy circumstance, a truly happy circumstance,' said the 
Notaiy, ‘to happen too upon his eight-and-twentieth birthday, 
and I hope I know how to appreciate it I trust, Mr Garland, my 
dear sir, that we may mutually congratulate each other upon this 
auspicious occasion ’ 

To this the old gentleman replied that he felt assured they might 
There appeared to be another shaking of hands in consequence, and 
when It was over, the old gentleman said that, though he said it who 
should not, he believed no son had ever been a greater comfort to 
his parents than Abel Garland had been to his 

‘ Mariymg as his mothei and I did, late in life, sir, after waiting 
for a great many years, until we were well enough ofF—coming 
together when we w^ere no longer young, and then being blessed 
with one child who has always been dutiful and affectionate — why, 
It's a source of great happiness to us both, sir ' 

‘ Of course it is, I have no doubt of it,' returned the Notary m a 
sympathising voice ‘ It's the contemplation of this sort of thing, 
that makes me deplore my fate m being a bachelor There was a 
young lady once, sir, the daughter of an outfittmg warehouse of the 
first respectability — ^but that’s a weakness Chuckster, bring m Mr 
Abel's articles ' 

‘ You see, Mr Witherden,' said the old lady, ‘ that Abel has not 
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been brought up like the run of young men He has always had a 
pleasure in oui society, and always been with us Abel has never 
been absent from us for a day , has he, my dear ? * 

‘ Nevei, my dear,' returned the old gentleman, < except when he 
went to Margate one Saturday with Mr Tomkinley that had been a 
teacher at that school he went to, and came back upon the Monday , 
but he was \ery ill aftei that, you remember, my dear, it was quite 
a dissipation ' 

* He was not used to it, you know,' said the old lady, ' and he 
couldn't bear it, that’s the truth. Besides he had no comfoit m 
being there without us, and had nobody to talk to oi enjoy himself 
with ' 

‘That was it, you know,' intei posed the same small quiet ^olce 
that had spoken once before ‘I was quite abroad, mothei, quite 
desolate, and to think that the sea was between us — oh, I nevei 
shall foiget what I felt when I first thought that the sea ^^as between 
us ’ ' 

‘ Veiy natural under the ciicumstances,' obseived the Notary 
* Ml Abel’s feelings did credit to his nature, and ciedit to your 
nature, ma'am, and his father's nature, and human natuie I trace 
the same current now, flowing through all his quiet and unobtiusne 
proceedings — I am about to sign my name, you observe, at the foot 
of the articles which Mr Chuckster 'v\ill witness, and placing my 
fingei upon this blue wafer with the vandjked coineis, I amcon- 
stiauied to lemark in a distinct tone of voice — don’t be alaimed, 
ma'am, it is meiely a form of law — that I dcli\ ei this, as my act 
and deed Mi Abel will place his name against the other vafer, 
repealing the same cabalistic woids, and the business is ovei Ha 
ha ha ’ You see how easily these things are dom. ^ ' 

There was a short silence, apparently, while Mi Abel w^ent through 
the prescribed form, and then the shaking of hands and shuffling of 
feet were renewed, and shortly afterw^ards theie was a clinking of 
wine-glasses and a great talkativeness on the pait ofe\erybody In 
about a quarter of an hour Mr. Chuckster (with a pen behind his 
ear and his face inflamed with wine) appeared at the door, and con- 
descending to addiess Kit by the jocose appellation of * Young 
Snob,' informed him that the visitois were coming out 

Out they came forthwith , Mr Witherden, who was short, chubby, 
fresh-coloured, brisk, and pompous, leading the old lady with 
extreme politeness, and the father and son following them, arm m 
arm Mr Abel, who had a quaint old-fashioned air about him, 
looked nearly of the same age as his father, and boie a wonderful 
resemblance to him m face and figure, though wanting something of 
his full, round cheerfulness, and substituting in its place, a timid 
reserve In all other respects, m the neatness of the dress, and 
even in the club-foot, he and the old gentleman were precisely alike* 
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Having seen the old lady safely in her seat, and assisted in the 
arrangement of her cloak and a small basket which formed an indis- 
pensable portion of her equipage, Mr. Abel got into a little box behind 
which had evidently been made for his express accommodation, and 
smiled at everybody present by turns, beginning with his mother 



and ending with the pony. There was then a great to-do to make 
the pony hold up his head that the bearing-rein might be fastened ; 
at last even this was effected; and the old gentleman, taking his 
seat and the reins, put his hand in his pocket to find a sixpence for 
Kit 

He had no sixpences, neither had the old lady, nor Mr. Abel, nor 
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the Notary, nor Mr Chuckstei The old gentleman thought a 
shilling too much, but there was no shop in the stieet to get change 
at, so he gave it to the boy 

‘There,’ he said jokingly, ‘I’m coming heie again next Monday 
at the same time, and mind you’re here, my lad, to ^\ork it out ’ 

‘ lhank you, sir,’ said Kit ‘ I’ll be suie to be heie ’ 

He was quite serious, but they all laughed heirtily at his saying 
so, especially Mr Chuckstei, who roared oulught and appeared to 
lelish the joke amazingly As the pony, with a piesentiment that, 
he was going home, or a determination that he would not go any- 
where else (which was the same thing), trotted away pretty nimbly, 
Kit had no time to justify himself, and w^ent his w ay also Having 
expended his treasure in such purchases as he knew w^ould be most 
acceptable at home, not forgetting some seed for the w^onderful 
bird, he hastened back as fast as he could, so elated with his 
success and great good-fortune, that he more than half expected 
Nell and the old man would have arrived befoie him. 


CHAPTER XV 

Often, wdiile they w’^eie yet pacing the silent sheets of the town on 
the morning of their departure, the child trembled with a mingled 
sensation of hope and fear as in some far-ofi figure impcifectly seen 
m the clear distance, her fancy traced a likeness to honest Kit 
But although she would gladly have given him her hand and 
thanked him for what he had said at their last meeting, it was 
always a relief to find, when they came nearci to each othei, that 
the person who approached w^as not he, but a stranger , foi even if 
she had not dreaded the effect which the sight of him might have 
wrought upon her fellow-traveller, she felt that to bid farewell to 
anybody now, and most of all to him who had been so faithful and 
so true, was more than she could bear It was enough to leave 
dumb things behind, ^nd objects that w^ere insensible both to her love 
and sorrow To have parted from her only other friend upon the 
threshold of that wild journey, would have WTung her heart indeed 
Why is it that we can better bear to part in spirit than in body, 
and while w^e have the fortitude to act faiewell have not the nene 
to say It? On the eve of long voyages or an absence of many 
years, fnends who are tenderly attached will sepaiate with the usual 
look, the usual pressuie of the hand, planning one final inteiview 
for the morrow, while each well knows tliat it is but a poor feint to 
save the pain of utteimg that one woid, and that the meeting will 
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never be Should possibilities be worse to bear than certainties ? 
We do not shun our dying friends ^ the not having distinctly taken 
lea\e of one among them, whom we left m all kindness and affection, 
will often embitter the whole remainder of a life 
The town was glad with morning lights places that had shown 
ugly and distrustful all night long, now wore a smile ^ and sparkling 
sunbeams dancing on chambei windows, and twinkling through 
blind and curtain before sleepers' eyes, shed Lght even into di earns, 
and chased away the shadows of the night Birds m hot rooms, 
covered up close and dark, felt it was moinmg, and chafed and 
grew restless m their little cells, biight-eyed mice crept back to 
their tmy homes and nestled timidly together , the sleek house-cat, 
forgetful of her prey, sat winking at the rays of sun staitmg through 
key-hole and cranny in the door, and longed for her stealthy run 
and warm sleek bask outside The nobler beasts confined m dens, 
stood motionless behind their bars, and gazed on fluttering boughs, 
and sunshine peeping through some little window, with eyes in 
w^hich old forests gleamed — then trod impa^'iently the track then 
piisoned feet had w^orn — and stopped and gazed again Men in 
then dungeons stretched their cramped cold limbs and cursed the 
stone that no bright sun could w^arm The flow^ers that sleep by 
night, opened their gentle e} es and turned them to the day The 
light, creation's mind, was everywhere, and all things owned its power 
The two pilgrims, often pressing each other’s hands, oi exchang- 
ing a smile or cheerful look, pursued their w^ay in silence Bright 
and happy as it w^as, there was something solemn m the long, 
deserted streets, fiom which, like bodies without souls, all habitual 
character and expression had departed, leaving but one dead uniform 
repose, that made them all alike All w^as so still at that early hour, 
that the few pale people whom they met seemed as much unsuited 
to the scene, as the sickly lamp which had been here and there left 
burning, was pow^erless and faint in the full glory of the sun 

Before they had penetrated very far into the labyrinth of men's 
abodes which yet lay between them and the outskirts, this aspect 
began to melt away, and noise and bustle to u«^urp its place Some 
straggling carts and coaches rumbling by, fiist broke the charm, 
then others came, then others yet more active, then a crowd The 
w^onder was, at first, to see a tradesman's room window open, but it 
was a rare thing to see one closed , then, smoke rose slowly fiom 
the chimneys, and sashes w’’ere thrown up to let m air, and doors 
were opened, and servant giils, looking lazily m all directions but 
their brooms, scattered brown clouds of dust into the eyes of shrink 
mg passengers, or listened disconsolately to milkmen who spoke of 
country fairs, and told of waggons in the mews, wuth awnings and 
all things complete, and gallant swains to boot, w^hich another hour 
would see upon their journey 
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This quarter passed, they came upon the haunts of commeice 
and great traffic, where many people weie resorting, and business 
was already rife. The old man looked about him ^\lth a startled 
and bewildeied gaze, for these were places that he hoped to shun 
He pressed his finger on his lip, and drew the child along by narrow 
courts and winding ways, nor did he seem at ease until they had 
left it far behind, often casting a backward look tow^aids it, murmur- 
ing that iiiin and self-murder weie ciouching in eveiy street, and 
would follow if they scented them, and that they could not fly 
too fast 

Again this quartei passed, they came upon a straggling neigh- 
bourhood, where the mean houses parcelled off in rooms, and 
windows patched with rags and paper, told of the populous poverty 
that shelteied there The shops sold goods that only poverty 
could buy, and sellers and buyers w^ere pinched and gripped alike 
Here were poor streets where faded gentility essayed mth scanty 
space and shipwrecked means to make its last feeble stand, but tax 
gatherer and creditor came there as elsew^here, and the poveity that 
yet faintly struggled was hardly less squalid and manifest than that 
which had long ago submitted and given up the game 

This was a wide, wide tiack — for the humble folio w^ers of the 
camp of wealth pitch their tents round about it for many a mile— 
but Its character was still the same Damp rotten houses, many to 
let, many yet building, many half-built and mouldering aw^ay— 
lodgings, where it would be hard to tell wdnch needed pity most,* 
those who let or those who came to take—cbildien, scantily led and 
clothed, spread o\ei every stieet, and spiawling in the dust — scold- 
ing mothers, stamping their slipshod feet with noisy threats upon 
the pavement — shabby fathers, hurryung with dispirited looks to the 
occupation which brought them ‘daily bread' and little more— 
manghng-women, washerwomen, cobblers, tailois, chandlers, driving 
their trades in pailours and kitchens and back rooms and gairets, 
and sometimes all of them undei the same roof— buck-fields skiitmg 
gardens paled with staves of old casks, or timber pillaged from 
houses burnt dowm, and blackened and blistered by the fianies— 
mounds of dock-weed, nettles, coarse grass and oyster-shells, heaped 
in rank confusion —small dissenting chapels to teach, with no lack 
of illustration, the miseries of Eaith, and plenty of new chuiches, 
erected with a little supeifluous wealth, to show the way to Heaven 

At length these streets becoming more straggling yet, dwindled 
and dwindled away, until there were only small gaiden patches 
bordering the road, with many a summer-house innocent of paint 
and built of old timber or some fragments of a boat, green as the 
tough cabbage-stalks that grew about it, and grottoed at the seams 
with toad-stools and tight-sticking snails To these succeeded pert 
cottages, two and two with plots of ground in fiont, laid out m 



WANDERING AWAY so? 

angular beds with stiff box borders and narrow paths between, 
where footstep never strayed to make the gravel rough. Then 
came the public-house, freshly painted in green and white, with tea- 
gardens and a bowling-green, spurning its old neighbour with the 
horse-trough where the waggons stopped; then, fields; and then, 






























some houses, one by one, of goodly size with lawms, some even 
^Yith a lodge w^here dwelt 'a porter and his wife. Then, came a 
turnpike; then fields again with trees and hay-stacks; then, a hill; 
and on the top of that, the traveller might stop, and-— looking back 
at old Saint Paul’s looming through the smoke, its cross peeping 
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above the cloud (if the day ^\ele clear), and glitteiing in the sun, 
and casting his eyes upon the Babel out of \\hich it grew until he 
traced it down to the fuithest outposts of the invading army of 
bricks and mortar whose station lay foi the present nearly at his 
feet— might feel at last that he was cleai of London 

Near such a spot as this, and in a pleasant field, the old man and 
his litde guide (it guide she w^ere, who knew’- not whither they w^ere 
liound) sat down to rest She had had the precaution to fuinish 
her basket with some slices of bread and meat, and heie they made 
their fiugal bieakfast 

The freshness of the day, the singing of the buds, the beauty of 
the waving grass, the deep green leaves, the wild dowsers, and the 
thousand exquisite scents and sounds that floated in the air, — deep 
joys to most of us, but most of all to those whose life is m a crowd 
or who live solitaiily in great cities as m the bucket of a human 
w^ell, — sunk into their bieasts and made them \eiy glad The 
child had repeated her artless prayers once that morning, more 
earnestly perhaps than she had evei done in all her life, but as she 
felt all this, they rose to her lips again The old man took off his 
hat — he had no memory foi the w^oids — but he said amen, and that 
they weie very good 

There had been an old copy of the PilgumS Piogiess, with 
strange plates, upon a shelf at home, ovu which she had often 
pored whole evenings, wondering whcthei it was true in eveiy 
w^'oid, and wdieie those distant countiies with the curious names 
might be As she looked back upon the place they had left, one 
part of it came stiongly on hei mind 

‘ Deal giandfathei,’ she said, ‘ only that this place is prettier and 
a great deal better than the leal one, if that in the hook is like it, 
I feel as if we weie both Christian, and laid down on this grass all 
the caies and troubles we brought with us, nevei to take them 
up agam ^ 

‘No— nevei to return — never to letmn^ — icplicd the old man, 
waving his hand towards the city ‘ Thou and I arc free of it now, 
Nell They shall never luie us back ^ 

‘ Are you tired ? ' said the child, ‘ arc you suie you don’t feel ill 
from this long walk ^ ’ 

‘ I shall never feel ill agam, now that we aie once away,’ was his 
reply ‘Let us be staring, Nell We must be further away— a 
long, long way further We are too near to stop, and be at rest 
Come J ’ 

There was a pool of cleai water in the field, in which the child 
laved her hands and face, and cooled her feet befoic setting forth 
to walk agam She w^ould have the old man refresh himself m 
this way too, and making him sit dowm upon the grass, cast the 
watei on him wath her hands, and diied it with her simple dress, 
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‘ I can do nothing for myself, my darling,’ said the grandfathei , 
* I don’t know how it is, I could once, but the time’s gone Don’t 
leave me, Nell , say that thou’lt not leave me I loved thee all the 
while, indeed I did If I lose thee too, my dear, I must die * ’ 

He laid his head upon her shoulder and moaned piteously The 
time had been, and a \ eiy few days before, \vhen the child could 
not have restiained her teais and must have wept with him But 
now she soothed him with gentle and tendei words, smiled at his 
thinking they could evei part, and rallied him cheerfully upon the 
jest He was soon calmed and fell asleep, singing to himself in a 
low voice, like a little child 

He aw^oke refreshed, and they continued their journey Ihe 
load was pleasant, lying betw^een beautiful pastures and fields of 
corn, about which, poised high in the cleai blue sky, the lark trilled 
out her happy song The air came laden with the fiagrance it 
caught upon its way, and the bees, upborne upon its scented breath, 
hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction as they floated by 
They w^ere now in the open country, the houses w^eie veiy few 
and scattered at long intervals, often miles apait Occasionally 
they came upon a clustei of pooi cottages, some with a chair or 
low board put acioss the open dooi to keep the scrambling childien 
from the road, otheis shut up close wdiile all the family weie w^oiLing 
in the fields These were often the commencement of a little 
village and aftei an interval came a wheelwright’s shed 01 perhaps 
a blacksmith’s foige^ then a thining farm with sleepy cows lying 
about the yaid, and horses peering over the low wall andscampenng 
aw^ay when harnessed horses passed upon the load, as though in 
triumph at their freedom There were dull pigs too, turning up the 
ground in search of dainty food, and giuntmg then monotonous 
grumblings as they prowled about, or crossed each other in then 
quest , plump pigeons skimming round the roof or strutting on the 
eaves , and ducks and geese, far more graceful m their own conceit, 
waddling awkwardly about the edges of the pond or sailing glibly 
on its surface The farm-yard passed, then came the little inn , 
the humbler beei-shop, and the village tradesman’s, then the 
lawyer’s and the parson’s, at whose dread names the beei-shop 
trembled, the church then peeped out modestly from a clump of 
trees, then there were a few more cottages, then the cage, and 
pound, and not unfrequently, on a bank by the w^ayside, a deep 
old rusty well Then came the trim-hedged iields on either hand, 
and the open road again 

They walked all day, and slept that night at a small cottage 
where beds w^ere let to travellers Next morning they w^ere afoot 
again, and though jaded at first, and veiy tired, recovered before 
long and proceeded briskly forward 

They often stopped to rest, but only for a short space at a time. 
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and still kept on, ha\ing had but slight lefieshment since the 
morning It was nearly five o’clock in the afternoon, when drawing 
near another clustei of labouieis’ huts, the child looked wistfully m 
each, doubtful at which to ask foi peimission to lest awhile, and 
buy a draught of milk 

It w^as not easy to deteimine, foi she wns timid and fearful of 
being repulsed Here was a ci}mg child, and theie a noisy wife 
In this, the people seemed loo poor , in that, too many At length 
she stopped at one where the family w^ere seated round the table-- 
chiefly because there was an old man sitting in a cushioned chair 
beside the hearth, and she thought he wms a giandfather and would 
feel for heis 

There were besides, the cottager and his wife, and three young 
sturdy children, blown as beriies The lequest was no sooner pre- 
ferred, than granted The eldest boy i m out to fetch some milk, 
the second dragged two stools tow^ards the door, and the )^oungest 
ciept to his mother’s gown, and looked at the sti angers from beneath 
his sunburnt hand 

‘ God save you, mastei,' said the old cottagei in a thin piping 
voice , ^ aie you tiavelimg fai ? ’ 

*Yes, sii, a long way’ — ^replied the child for hei grandfather 
appealed to her, 

‘ Fiom London? ^ mquiied the old man. 

The child said yes. 

Ah • He had been in London many a time — used to go there 
often once, with ivaggons It was nigh tw o-and-thirty yeai since he 
had been theie last, and he did hcai say there wcie great changes. 
Like enough * He had changed, himself, since then. Two-and 
thirty year was a long time and eighty-four a gieat age, though 
there was some he had known that had lived to veiy hard upon a 
hundred — and not so hearty as he, neither— no, nothing like it. 

‘Sit thee down, master, in the elbow chan,’ said the old man, 
knocking his stick upon the' brick flooi, and trying to do so sharply 
^Take a pinch out o’ that box, I don’t take much myself, for it 
comes dear, but I find it w’^akes me up sometimes, and ye’re but a 
boy to me I should have a son pietty mgh as old as you if he’d 
lived, but they listed him for a so’ger — he come back home thougb, 
for all he had but one poor leg He always said he’d be buried 
near the sun-dial he used to climb upon when he w^as a baby, did 
my poor boy, and his words come true — you can see the place with 
your own eyes , we’ve kept the turf up, evei since ’ 

He shook his head, and looking at his daughter with watery eyes, 
said she needn’t be afraid that he was going to talk about that, any 
more He didn’t wish to trouble nobody, and if he had troubled 
anybody by what he said, he asked paidon, that was all 

The milk arrived, and the child pioducmg her little basket, and 
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selecting its best fragments for her grandfather, they made a hearty 
meal The furniture of the room was very homely of course — a 
few rough chairs and a table, a corner cupboard with their little 
stock of crockery and delf, a gaudy tea-tray, representing a lady in 
bright red, walking out with a very blue parasol, a few common, 
coloured scripture subjects m frames upon the wall and chimney, 
an old dwarf clothes-press and an eight-day clock, with a few bright 
saucepans and a kettle, compiised the whole But everything was 
clean and neat, and as the child glanced round, she felt a tranquil 
air of comfort and content to which she had long been unaccustomed. 

‘How far is it to any town or village?^ she asked of the 
husband. 

‘ A matter of good five mile, my dear,* was the reply, ‘ but you’re 
not going on to-mght ^ * 

‘Yes, yes, Nell,* said the old man hastily, urging her too by 
signs ‘ Further on, further on, darling, further away if ^ve walk 
’till midnight.* 

‘Theie’s a good barn haid by, master,* said the man, ‘ or theie’s 
travellers* lodging, I know, at the Plow an* Harrer Excuse me, 
but you do seem a little tired, and unless you’re very anxious to 
get on — * 

‘ Yes, yes, we are,* returned the old man fretfully ‘ Fuither 
away, dear Nell, pray further away * 

‘ We must go on, indeed,’ said the child, yielding to his restless 
wish. ‘We thank you very much, but we cannot stop so soon 
I’m quite ready, grandfather * 

But the woman had observed, from the young wanderer’s gait, 
that one of hei little feet was blistered and sore, and being a woman 
and a mother too, she w^ould not suffer her to go until she had 
washed the place and applied some simple remedy, which she did 
so carefully and with such a gentle hand — rough-grained and hard 
though it was, with work — that the child’s heart was too full to 
admit of her saying more than a fervent ‘ God bless you f ’ nor could 
she look back nor trust herself to speak, until they had left the 
cottage some distance behind When she turned her head, she 
saw tha*t the whole family, even the old grandfather, were standing 
in the road watching them as they went, and so, with many waves 
of the hand, and cheering nods, and on one side at least not 
without tears, they parted company 

They trudged forward, more slowly and painfully than they had 
done yet, for another mile or thereabouts, when they heard the 
sound of wheels behind them, and looking round observed an 
empty cart approaching pretty briskly. The driver on coming up 
to them stopped his horse and looked earnestly at Nell 

‘ Didn’t you stop to rest at a cottage yonder ? * he said 

'Yes, sir,* replied the child 
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‘ Ah * They asked me to look out for ) ou,’ said the man ' Vxti 
going your way Give me >0111 hand— jump up, master ' 

This was a great lelief, for they weie veiy much fatigued and 
could scarcely ciaw 1 along 1 o them the jolting cait was a luxuuous 
carriage, and the ride the most delicious in the woild Nell had 
scarcely settled herself on 1 little heap of stiaw in one coinei, when 
she fell asleep, foi the first time that cia> 

She was awakened b} the stopping of the cait, which was about 
to turn up a b} e-lane The diivci kindl) got down to help her out, 
and pointing to some trees at a ver} shod distance bcfoie them, said 
that the town lay there, and that they had bettci take the path which 
they would see leading through the chuich}ard Accordingl), 
towards this spot, they diiected then weary steps. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The sun w^as setting when they reached the wicket-gate at which 
the path began, and, as the lam falls upon the just and unjust 
alike. It shed its warm tint even upon the resting-places of the 
dead, and bade them be of good hope foi its rising on the morrow 
The church was old and gre}, with ivy clinging to the walls, and 
lound the poich Shunning the tombs, it ciept about the mounds, 
beneath which slept pooi humliJe men twining lor tliem the first 
vvieaths they had evei won, but wreaths less liable to wither and 
far more lasting m then kind than some winch were giaven deep 
m stone and maible, and told in pompous teims of virtues meekly 
hidden foi many a year, and only revealed at last to executors and 
mourning legatees 

The clergyman’s hoise, stumbling with a dull blunt sound among 
the graves, was cropping the glass, at once deiiving orthodox 
consolation from the dead panshioneis, and enlorcing last Sunday’s 
text that this was what all flesh came to , a lean ass who had sought 
to expound it also, without being qualified and oidained, was prick 
mg his eais in an empty pound hard by, and looking with hungry 
eyes upon his priestly neighbour 

The old man and the child quitted the gravel path, and strayed 
among the tombs, for there the ground w’-as soft, and easy to their 
tired feet As they passed behind the chuich, they heard voices 
near at hand, and presently came on those who had spoken 

They w^ere two men w^ho were seated m easy attitudes upon the 
grass, and so busily engaged as to be at first unconscious of intruders 
It was not difficult to divine that they were of a class of itinerant 
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showmen — exhibitors of the freaks of Punch — for, perched cross- 
legged upon a tombstone behind them, was a figure of that heio 
himself, his nose and chin as hooked and his face as beaming 
as usual Perhaps his imperturbable chaiacter was never moie 
strikingly developed, for he preserved his usual equable smile not- 
withstanding that his body was dangling in a most uncomfortable 
position, all loose and limp and shapeless, while his long peaked 
cap, unequally balanced against his exceedingly slight legs, 
threatened every instant to bnng him toppling down 

In part scattered upon the ground at the feet of the two men, 
and in part jumbled together m a long flat box, were the other 
persons of the Drama The hero’s wufe and one child, the hobby- 
horse, the doctor, the foreign gentleman who not being familiar 
with the language is unable in the representation to express his 
ideas otherwise than by the utterance of the word ‘ Shallabalah ’ 
three distinct times, the radical neighbour who will by no means 
admit that a tin bell is an organ, the executioner, and the devil, 
were all here Their owners had evidently come to that spot to 
make some needful repairs m the stage arrangements, for one of 
them was engaged m binding together a small gallows with thread, 
while the other was intent upon fixing a new black wig, with the 
aid of a small hammer and some tacks, upon the head of the 
radical neighbour, who had been beaten bald 

They raised their eyes when the old man and his young com- 
panion were close upon them, and pausing in their work, returned 
their looks of curiosity One of them, the actual exhibitor no 
doubt, was a little merry-faced man with a twinkling eye and a 
red nose, who seemed to have unconsciously imbibed something 
of his hero’s character The other — that was he who took the 
money — ^had rather a careful and cautious look, which w’’as perhaps 
inseparable from his occupation also 

The meriy man was the first to greet the strangers wuth a nod^ 
and following the old man’s eyes, he observed that perhaps that 
was the first time he had ever seen a Punch off the stage (Punch, 
it may be remarked, seemed to be pointing with the tip of his 
cap to a most flourishing epitaph, and to be chuckling over it ’with 
all his heart ) 

‘ Why do you come heie to do this ? ’ said the old man, sitting 
down beside them, and looking at the figures with extreme delight 
‘Why >ou see,’ rejoined the little man, ‘we’re putting up for 
to-night at the public-house yonder, and it wouldn’t do to let ’em 
see the present company undergoing repair ’ 

‘ No ’ ’ cried the old man, making signs to Nell to listen, ‘ why 
not, eh ? w'^hy not ? ’ 

‘Because it w^ould destroy all the delusion, and take away all 
the interest, wouldn’t it ? ’ replied the little man. ‘ Would you care 

I 
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a ha'penny foi the Loid Chancellor if you kno^^’d him in private 
and without his wig ? — ceitainly not ' 

‘ Good » ' said the old man, venturing to touch one of the puppets, 
and drawing away his hand with a shrill laugh, ‘ Are you going to 
show 'em to-night ? aie 5 ou > ’ , , , 

‘That IS the intention, goveinoi,' replied the other, ‘and unless 
Tm much mistaken. Tommy Codlin is a calculating at this minute 
what weVe lost thiough your coming upon us. Cheer up, Tommy, 
it can't be much ' 

The little man accompanied these latter w^'ords wuth a wink, 
expressive of the estimate he had formed of the travelleis’ finances 
To this Ml Codim, who had a surly, grumbling manner, replied, 
as he twitched Punch off the tombstone and flung him into the box, 

‘ I don't care if w^e haven't lost a farden, but you'ie too fiee If 
you stood in front of the curtain and see the public’s faces as I do, 
you’d know human natur' better ' 

‘Aht it’s been the spoiling of you, Tommy, your taking to that 
branch,' rejoined his companion ‘ When you played the ghost in 
the reg’lar drama m the fairs, you behe\ed in everything— except 
ghosts But now you're a universal mi&truster /never see a man 
so changed ’ 

‘Nevei mmd,' said Mr Codlin, with the air of a discontented 
philosopher ‘ I know’’ bettei now^ and p’raps I’m soiry for it ' 
Turning over the figuies in the bo\ like one wdio knew and 
despised them, Ih Codlin drew one forth and held it up for the 
inspection of his fiiend 

‘Look here, heie’s all this Judy’s clothes falling to pieces again, 
You haven’t got a needle and thread, I suppose?' 

The little man shook liis head, and sciatched it ruefully as he 
contemplated this severe indisposition of a principal pei former* 
Seeing that they were at a loss, the child said timidly . 

‘ I have a needle, sir, m my basket, and thread too Will 
let me try to mend it for you ? I think I could do it neater than 
you could ’ 

Even Mr Codhn had nothing to urge against a pioposal so 
seasonable Nelly, kneeling down beside the bo\, was soon busily 
engaged m her task, and accomplishing it to a miiacle 
While she was thus engaged, the merry little man looked at her 
with an interest which did not appear to be diminished when he | 
glanced at hei helpless companion When she had finished her 
woik he thanked her, and inquired whither they were travellmg 
‘ N — ^no further to-night, I think,' said the child, looking towards 
her grandfather 

‘If you’re wanting a place to stop at,' the man remarked, 
should advise you to take up at the same house with us. That's it. 
The long, low, white house there. It’s very cheap,' 
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The old man, notwithstanding his fatigue, would have remained 
in the churchyard all night if his new acquaintances had remained 
there too As he yielded to this suggestion a ready and rapturous 
assent, they all rose and walked away together , he keeping close 
to the box of puppets in which he was quite absorbed, the merry 
little man carrying it slung ovei his arm by a strap attached to it 
for the purpose, Nelly having hold of her grandfather’s hand, and 
Mr Codlin sauntering slowly behind, casting up at the church 
tow^er and neighbouring trees such looks as he was accustomed in 
town-piactice to direct to drawing-room and nursery windows, when 
seeking for a profitable spot on which to plant the show 

The public-house was kept by a fat old landlord and landlady 
who made no objection to receiving their new guests, but praised 
Nelly’s beauty and w^ere at once prepossessed m her behalf There 
was no other company m the kitchen but the two showmen, and 
the child felt very thankful that they had fallen upon such good 
quarters The landlady was very much astonished to learn that 
they had come all the way from London, and appeared to have no 
little curiosity touching their farther destmation The child parried 
her inquiries as well as she could, and with no great trouble, for 
finding that they appealed to give her pain, the old lady desisted 

‘ These two gentlemen have ordered suppei in an hour’s time,’ 
she said, taking her into the bar , ‘ and your best plan will be to 
sup with them Meanwhile you shall have a little taste of some- 
thing that’ll do you good, for I’m suie you must w'ant it after all 
you’ve gone through to-day Now, don’t look after the old 
gentleman, because when you’ve drank that, he shall have some too ’ 

As nothing could induce the child to leave him alone, however, 
or to touch anything in w^hich he w’-as not the first and greatest 
sharer, the old lady w^as obliged to help him first When they had 
been thus refieshed, the whole house hurried away into an empty 
stable where the show stood, and where, by the light of a few flanng 
candles stuck round a hoop which hung by a line from the ceiling, 
it was to be forthwith exhibited 

And now Mr Thomas Codlin, the misanthrope, after blowing 
away at the Pan’s pipes until he was intensely wretched, took his 
station on one side of the checked drapery w’^hich concealed the 
mover of the figuies, and putting his hands m his pockets prepared 
to reply to all questions and remarks of Punch, and to make a 
dismal feint of being his most intimate private friend, of believing 
m him to the fullest and most unlimited extent, of knowing that he 
enjoyed day and night a merry and glorious existence in that 
temple, and that he was at all times and under eveiy circumstance 
the same intelligent and joyful person that the spectators then 
beheld him All this Mr Codlin did with the air of a man who had 
made up his mind for the woist and was quite resigned ^ his eye 
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slowly wandering about during the briskest repartee to observe the 
eifect upon the audience, and particularly the impression made upon 
the landlord and landlady, which might be productive of very 
important results m connexion with the supper 

Upon this head, however, he had no cause for any anxiety, for 
the whole performance was applauded to the echo, and voluntary 
contributions were show^ered in with a liberality which testified yet 
more strongly to the general delight Among the laughter none 
w^as more loud and frequent than the old man’s Nell’s was 
unheard, for she, poor child, with her head drooping on his shoulder, 
had fallen asleep, and slept too soundly to be roused by any of his 
efforts to awaken her to a participation m his glee 

The supper was very good, but she was too tired to eat, and yet 
would not leave the old man until she had kissed him in his bed 
He, happily insensible to every care and anxiety, sat listening with 
a vacant smile and admiring face to all that his new fnends said , 
and It w^as not until they retired yawming to their room, that he 
followed the child up stairs 

It was but a loft paititioned into two compartments, w^here they 
were to rest, but they were w^ell pleased with their lodging and had 
hoped for none so good The old man was uneasy when he had 
lam down, and begged that Nell would come and sit at his bedside 
as she had done for so many nights She hastened to him, and sat 
there till he slept 

There was a little window, hardly more than a chink m the wall, 
m her loom, and w^hen she left him, she opened it, quite wondering 
at the silence The sight of the old church and the graves about it 
in the moonlight, and the dark trees whispering among themselves, 
made her more thoughtful than before She closed the window 
again, and sitting dowm upon the bed, thought of the life that was 
before them 

She had a little money, but it was very little, and when that was 
gone, they must begin to beg There* w^as one piece of gold 
among it, and an emergency might come when its worth to them 
would be increased a hundred-fold It would be best to hide 
this com, and never produce it unless their case was absolutely 
desperate, and no other resource was left them 

Her resolution taken, she sewed the piece of gold into her 
dress, and going to bed with a lighter heart sunk into a deep 
slumber, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Another bright day shining in thiough the small casement, and 
claiming fellowship with the kindred eyes of the child, awoke her 
At sight of the strange room and its unaccustomed objects she 
started up m alarm, wondering how she had been moved from 
the familiar chamber m which she seemed to have fallen asleep last 
night, and whither she had been conveyed But, another glance 
around called to her mind all that had lately passed, and she sprung 
from her bed, hoping and trustful 

It was yet early, and the old man being still asleep, she walked 
out into the churchyard, brushing the dew from the long grass with 
her feet, and often turning aside into places where it grew longer 
than in others, that she might not tread upon the graves She felt 
a curious kind of pleasure in lingering among these houses of the 
dead, and read the inscriptions on the tombs of the good people (a 
great number of good people veie buried there), passing on from 
one to another with increasing interest 
It was a veiy quiet place, as such a place should be, save for the 
cawing of the looks who had built their nests among the branches 
of some tall old trees, and were calling to one another, high up in 
the air First, one sleek bud, hovering near his ragged house as it 
swung and dangled in the wind, uttered his hoarse cry, quite by- 
chance as it would seem, and in a sober tone as though he were but 
talking to himself Another answered, and he called again, but 
louder than before, then another spoke and then another, and 
each time the first, aggravated by contradiction, insisted on his case 
moie strongly Other voices, silent till now, struck m fiom boughs 
lower down and higher up and midway, and to the right and left, 
and from the tree-tops , and others, arriving hastily from the grey 
church turrets and old belfry window, joined the clamour which rose 
and fell, and swelled and dropped again, and still went on , and all 
this noisy contention amidst a skimming to and fro, and lighting on 
fresh branches, and frequent change of place, which satirised the old 
restlessness of those who lay so still beneath the moss and turf 
below, and the strife in which they had worn away their lives 
Frequently raising her eyes to the trees whence these sounds 
came down, and feeling as though they made the place more quiet 
than perfect silence would have done, the chad loiteied from grave 
to grave, now stopping to replace with careful hands the bramble 
which had started from some green mound it helped to keep m 
shape, and now peeping through one of the low latticed windows 
mto the church, with its worm-eaten books upon the desks, and 
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baize of whitened-green mouldering from the pew sides and leaving 
the naked wood to view There were the seats where the poor old 
people sat, worn spaie, and yellow like themselves, the rugged font 
where children had their names, the homely altar wheie they knelt 
in after life, the plain black tressels that bore their weight on then 
last visit to the cool old shady church Everything told of long 
use and quiet slow decay, the very belkope in the porch was 
frayed into a fringe, and hoary with old age 

She was looking at a humble stone which told of a young man 
who had died at twenty-thiee yeais old, fifty-five yeais ago, when 
she heaid a faltering step approaching, and looking lound saw 
a feeble woman bent with the weight of years, who tottered to the 
foot of that same grave and asked her to read the writing on the 
stone. The old woman thanked her when she had done, saying 
that she had had the words by heart for many a long, long year, but 
could not see them now 

* Were you his mother ? ’ said the child. 

‘ I was his wife, my dear ’ 

She the wife of a young man of three-and-twenty ' Ah, true ^ It 
was fifty-five years ago 

* You wonder to hear me say that,’ remarked the old woman, 
shaking her head ‘ You’ie not the first Older folk than you have 
wondeied at the same thing before now Yes, I was his wife. 

^ Death doesn’t change us more than life, my dear ’ 

‘ Do you come here often > ’ asked the child 

* I sit here very often in the summer time,’ she answered * I 
used to come heie once to cry and mourn, but that was a weary 
while ago, bless God ’ ’ 

* I pluck the daisies as they grow, and take them home,’ said the 
old woman after a short silence ‘ I like no flowers so well as these, 
and haven’t for five-and-fifty years. It’s a long time, and I’m 
gettmg very old f ’ 

Then growing garrulous upon a theme which was new to one 
listener though it were but a child, she told her how she had -wept 
and moaned and prayed to die herself, when this happened , and 
how when she first came to that place, a young creature strong m 
love and grief, she had hoped that her heart was breaking as it 
seemed to be. But that time passed by, and although she continued 
to be sad when she came there, still she could bear to come, and so 
went on until it was pain no longer, but a solemn pleasure, and 
a duty she had learned to like And now that five-and-fifty years 
weie gone, she spoke of the dead man as if he had been her son or 
grandson, with a kind of pity for his youth, growing out of her own 
old age, and an exalting of his strength and manly beauty as 
compared with her own weakness and decay , and yet she spoke 
about him as her husband too, and thinking of herself in connexion 
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with him, as she used to be and not as she was now, talked of their 
meeting m another woild, as if he were dead but yesterday, and 
she, separated from her former self, were thinking of the happiness 
of that comely girl who seemed to have died with him 

The child left her gathering the fioweis that grew upon the grave, 
and thoughtfully retraced her steps 

The old man was by this time up and dressed Mr Codhn, 
still doomed to contemplate the harsh realities of existence, was 
packing among his linen the candle-ends w^hich had been saved 
from the previous nighfs performance, while his companion re- 
ceived the compliments of all the loungers in the stable-yard, who, 
unable to separate him from the master-mind of Punch, set him 
down as next m importance to that merry outlaw, and loved him 
scarcely less. When he had sufficiently acknowledged his popu- 
larity he came in to breakfast, at which meal they all sat down 
together 

‘ And where are you going to-day ? ’ said the little man, address- 
ing himself to Nell 

‘Indeed I hardly know, — we have not determined yet,’ replied 
the child 

‘We’re going on to the races,’ said the little man ‘If that’s 
your way and you like to have us for company, let us travel 
together If you prefer going alone, only say the word and you’ll 
find that we shan’t trouble you ’ 

‘We’ll go with you,’ said the old man ‘Nell, — ^with them, 

with them ’ 

The child considered for a moment, and leflecting that she must 
shortly beg, and could scarcely hope to do so at a better place than 
where crowds of rich ladies and gentlemen were assembled together 
for purposes of enjoyment and festivity, determined to accompany 
these men so far She therefore thanked the little man for his offer, 
and said, glancing timidly towards his friend, that if there was no 
objection to their accompanying them as far as the race town — 

‘ Objection ’ ’ said the little man ‘ Now be gracious for once, 
Tommy, and say that you’d rather they went with us I know you 
would Be gracious, Tommy ’ 

‘Trotteis,’ said Mr Codim, who talked very slowly and eat very 
gieedily, as is not uncommon with philosophers and misanthropes, 

‘ you’re too free ’ 

‘ Why what haim can it do ? ’ urged the other 

‘No harm at all in this particular case, perhaps,’ replied Mr, 
Codhn , ‘ but the principle’s a dangerous one, and you’re too free 
I tell you ’ 

‘Well, are they to go with us or not^’ 

‘ Yes, they are,’ said Mr Codim , ‘ but you might have made a 
favour of it, mightn’t you > ’ 
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The real name of the little man was Hairis, but it had giadually 
merged into the less euphonious one of Trotteis, which, with the 
prefatory adjective, Short, had been conferred upon him by reason 
of the small size of his legs Short Trotters, however, being a 
compound name, inconvenient of use m friendly dialogue, the 
gentleman on whom it had been bestowed was known among his 
intimates either as ‘ Short,’ or ‘ Trotters,’ and was seldom accosted 
at full length as Short Plotters, except in formal conversations and 
on occasions of ceremony 

Shoit, then, oi Trotters, as the reader pleases, returned unto the 
remonstiance of his friend Mr Thomas Codlin a jocose answer 
calculated to turn aside his discontent , and applying himself with 
great relish to the cold boiled beef, the tea, and bread and butter, 
strongly impressed upon his companions that they should do the 
like Mr Codlin indeed required no such persuasion, as he had 
already eat as much as he could possibly carry and was now 
moistening his clay with strong ale, whereof he took deep draughts 
with a silent relish and invited nobody to partake, — thus again 
strongly indicating his misanthropical turn of mind 

Breakfast being at length over, Mr Codlin called the bill, and 
charging the ale to the company generally (a practice also savouring 
of misanthiopy) divided the sum-total into two fan and equal parts, 
assigning one moiety to himself and friend, and the other to Nelly 
and her grandfather These being duly discharged and all things 
ready for their departuie, they took farew^ell of the landlord and 
landlady and resumed their journey 
And here Mr Codlin’s false position in society and the effect 
it wrought upon his wounded spirit, were strongly illustrated , for 
whereas he had been last night accosted by Mr Punch as ‘ master,’ 
and had by inference left the audience to understand that he 
maintained that individual for his own luxurious entertainment and 
delight, here he w^as, now, painfully walking beneath the burden of 
that same Punch’s temple, and bearing it bodily upon his shoulders 
on a sultry day and along a dusty road In place of enlivening 
his patron with a constant fire of wit or the cheerful rattle of his 
quarter-staff on the heads of his relations and acquaintance, here 
was that beaming Punch utterly devoid of spine, all slack and 
drooping in a dark box, with his legs doubled up round his neck, 
and not one of his social qualities remaining 

Mr Codlin trudged heavily on, exchanging a word or two at 
intervals with Short, and stopping to rest and growl occasionally 
Short led the way , with the flat box, the private luggage (which 
was not extensive) tied up in a bundle, and a brazen trumpet slung 
from his shoulder-blade Nell and her grandfather walked next 
him on either hand, and Thomas Codlin brought up the rear 
When they came to any town or village, or even to a detached 
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"house of good appearance, Short blew a blast upon the brazen 
trumpet and carolled a fragment of a song in that hilarious tone 
common to Punches and their consorts If peojile hurried to the 
windows, Mr Codlin pitched the temple, and hastily unfurling the 
drapery and concealing Short therewith, flourished hysteiically on 
the pipes and performed an air Then the entertainment began as 
soon as might be , Mr Codlin having the responsibility of deciding 
on Its length and of protracting or expediting the time for the 
hero’s final triumph over the enemy of mankind, according as he 
judged that the after-ciop of half-pence would be plentiful or scant 
When it had been gathered in to the last farthing, he resumed his 
load and on they went again 

Sometimes they played out the toll across a bridge or ferry, and 
once exhibited by particular desire at a turnpike, where the collectoi, 
being drunk in his solitude, paid down a shilling to have it to him- 
self There was one small place of rich promise in which their 
hopes weie blighted, for a favourite character m the play having 
gold-lace upon his coat and being a meddling wooden-headed 
fellow was held to be a libel on the beadle, for which reason the 
authorities enforced a quick retreat, but they were generally well 
received, and seldom left a town without a troop of ragged children 
shouting at their heels 

They made a long day’s journey, despite these interruptions, and 
were yet upon the road when the moon was shining in the sky 
Short beguiled the time with songs and jests, and made the best of 
everything that happened Mr Codlin, on the other hand, cursed 
his fate, and all the hollow things of earth (but Punch especially), 
and limped along wuth the theatre on his back, a prey to the 
bitterest chagrin 

They had stopped to rest beneath a finger-post wheie four roads 
met, and Mr Codlin in his deep misanthropy had let down the 
drapery and seated himself in the bottom of the show, invisible to 
mortal eyes and disdainful of the company of his fellow-creatures, 
when two monstrous shadows were seen stalking towards them from 
a turning in the road by which they had come The child was at 
first quite terrified by the sight of these gaunt giants — for such they 
looked as they advanced with lofty strides beneath the shadow of 
the trees — but Short, telling her there was nothing to fear, blew a 
blast upon the trumpet, which was answered by a cheerful shout 

‘ It’s Grinder’s lot, an’t it ? ’ cried Mr Short m a loud key 

‘Yes,’ replied a couple of shrill voices 

‘Come on then,’ said Short ‘Let’s have a look at you I 
thought it was you ’ 

Thus invited, ‘ Grinder’s lot ’ approached with redoubled speed 
and soon came up with the little party 

Mn Grmder’s company, familiarly termed a lot, consisted of a 
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to his ancles, and a glazed hat ; the young lady too was muffled in 
an old cloth pelisse and had a handkerchief tied about her head. 
Their Scotch bonnets, ornamented -nuth plumes of jet black feathers, 
Mr. Grinder carried on his instrument. 

‘ Bound for the races, I see,’ said Mr. Grmder, coming up out of 
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breath * So are we How are you, Short? ' With that they shook 
hands in a very friendly manner The young people being too 
high up for the ordinary salutations, saluted Short after their own***" 
fashion The young gentleman twisted up his right stilt and patted 
him on the shoulder, and the young lady rattled her tambourine 
‘ Practice ? ^ said Short, pointing to*" the stilts 
‘No,' leturned Grinder ‘ It comes either to walkin' in 'em or 
call) in' of ’em, and they like walkin’ in ’em best It's wery 
pleasant foi the prospects Which road aie you takin’? We go 
the nighest ' 

‘ Why, the fact is,' said Short, ‘ that we are going the longest way, 
because then we could stop foi the night, a mile and a half on 
But three or four mile gained to-night is so many saved to-morrow, 
and if you keep on, I think our best way is to do the same ' 

‘ Where’s your partner ? ’ inquired Grinder 
‘ Here he is,’ cried Mr Thomas Codlin, presenting his head and 
face in the proscenium of the stage, and exhibiting an expression of 
countenance not often seen there, ‘and he’ll see hts partner boiled 
alive before he’ll go on to-mght That’s what he says ' 

‘Well, don’t say such things as them, in a spear which is de- 
woted to something pleasanter,’ urged Short ‘Respect associations, 
Tommy, even if you do cut up lough ’ 

‘ Rough 01 smooth,’ said Mr Codim, beating his hand on the 
little footboard where Punch, when suddenly struck with the sym- 
metry of his legs and their capacity for silk stockings, is accustomed 
to exhibit them to popular admiration, ‘ rough or smooth, I w^on’t 
go further than the mile and a half to-night I put up at the Jolly 
Sandboys and nowhere else If you like to come there, come there 
If you like to go on by yourself, go on by yourself, and do without 
me if you can ’ 

So saying, Mr Codim disappeared fiom the scene and imme- 
diately presented himself outside the theatre, took it on his shoulders 
at a jerk, and made ofi with most remarkable agility 
Any further controversy being now out of the question, Short was 
fain to part wuth Mr Gnnder and his pupils and to follow his 
morose companion After Imgermg at the finger-post for a few 
mmutes to see the stilts frisking away m the moonlight and the 
bearer of the drum toiling slowly after them, he blew a few notes 
upon the trumpet as a parting salute, and hastened with all speed 
to follow Mr Codlin With this view he gave his unoccupied hand 
to Nell, and bidding her be of good cheer as they would soon be 
at the end of their journey for that night, and stimulating the old 
man with a similar assurance, led them at a pietty swift pace towards 
their destination, which he was the less unwilling to make for, as 
the moon was now overcast and the clouds were threatenmg ram* 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Jolly Sandboys was a small road-side inn of pietty ancient 
date, with a sign, representing three Sandboys increasing then jollity 
with as many jugs of ale and bags of gold, creaking and swinging 
on Its post on the opposite side of the road As the travellers had 
observed that day many indications of their drawing neaier and 
nearer to the race town, such as gipsy camps, carts laden ^vlth 
gambling booths and their appurtenances, itinerant showmen of 
various kinds, and beggars and tampers of every degree, all 
wending their way in the same direction, Mr Codlin was fearful of 
finding the accommodations forestalled , this fear increasing as he 
diminished the distance between himself and the hostelry, he 
quickened his pace, and notwithstanding the burden he had to 
carry, maintained a round tiot until he reached the threshold 
Here he had the gratification of finding that his feais were without 
foundation, for the landlord was leaning against the door-post 
looking lazily at the ram, which had by this time begun to descend 
heavily, and no tinkling of cracked bell, nor boisterous shout, nor 
noisy chorus, gave note of company within 

‘All alone said Mr Codlin, putting down his burden and 
wiping his forehead 

‘All alone as yet,' rejoined the landloid, glancing at the sky, ‘but 
w^e shall have more company to night I expect Here, one of you 
boys, carry that show into the barn Make haste in out of the wet, 
Tom , when it came on to ram I told 'em to make the fire up, and 
there's a glorious blaze in the kitchen, I can tell you ' 

Mr Codim followed wuth a willing mind, and soon found that 
the landlord had not commended his pieparations without good 
reason A mighty fire was blazing on the hearth and roaring up 
the wide chimney with a cheerful sound, which a large iron cauldron, 
bubbling and simmering in the heat, lent its pleasant aid to swell 
There was a deep red ruddy blush upon the room, and when the 
landlord stirred the fire, sending the flames skipping and leaping up 
— ^when he took off the lid of the iron pot and there rushed out 
a savoury smell, while the bubbling sound grew deeper and more 
rich, and an unctuous steam came floating out, hanging in a delicious 
mist above their heads— when he did this, Mr Codlm’s heart was 
touched He sat down in the chimney-corner and smiled 

Mr Codlin sat smiling in the chimney-corner, eyeing the land- 
lord as with a roguish look he held the cover m his hand, and, 
feigning that his doing so was needful to the welfare of the cookeiy 
suffered the delightful steam to tickle the nostrils of his guest The 
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glow of the fire was upon the landlord’s bald head, and upon his 
twinkling eye, and upon his watering mouth, and upon his pimpled 
face, and upon his round fat figure. Mr. Codlin drew his sleeve 
across his lips, and said in a murmuring voice, ^ What is it ? ’ 

‘ It’s a stew of tripe,’ said the landlord, smacking his lips, ‘ and 



cow-heel,’ smacking them again, ‘ and bacon,’ smacking them once 
more, ‘ and steak,’ smacking them for the fourth time, ‘ and peas, 
cauliflowers, new potatoes, and sparrow-grass, ail working up together 
in one delicious gravy.’ Having come to the climax, he smacked 
bis lips a great many times, and taking a long hearty siiilfi of the 
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fragiance that was hovering about, put on the cover again with the 
air of one whose toils on earth weie over 

* At what time will it be leady^’ asked Mr Codlin faintly 
'If 11 be done to a turn,' said the landlord, looking up to the 
clock — and the very clock had a colour m its fat white face, and 
looked a clock for Jolly Sandboys to consult—' it’ll be done to a 
turn at twenty-two minutes befoie eleven ’ 

' Then,’ said Mr Codlin, ' fetch me a pint of warm ale, and don’t 
let nobody bring into the room even so much as a biscuit till the 
time arrives ’ 

Nodding his approval of this decisive and manly course of pro- 
cedure, the landlord retired to draw the beer, and presently returning 
with It, applied himself to warm the same in a small tin vessel 
shaped funnel-wise, for the convenience of sticking it far down in 
the fire and getting at the bright places This was soon done, and 
he handed it over to Mr Codlin with that creamy froth upon the 
surface which is one of the happy circumstances attendant on mulled 
malt 

Gieatly softened by this soothing beveiage, Mr Codlin now 
bethought him of his companions, and acquainted mine host of the 
Sandboys that their airival might be shortly looked for. The ram 
was rattling against the windows and pourmg dowm in torrents, and 
such was Ml Codlin’s extreme amiability of mind, that he moie 
than once expiessed his earnest hope that they would not be so 
foolish as to get wet 

At length they arrived, drenched with the rain and piesenting a 
most miserable appearance, notwithstanding that Short had sheltered 
the child as w^ell as he could under the skiits of his own coat, and 
they were nearly breathless from the haste they had made But 
their steps were no sooner heard upon the road than the landlord, 
who had been at the outer door anxiously watching for their coming, 
rushed into the kitchen and took the cover off The effect was 
electrical They all came in with smiling faces though the wet was 
dripping from their clothes upon the floor, and Short’s first remark 
was, ' What a delicious smell * ’ 

It'is not very difficult to forget rain and mud by the side of a 
cheerful file, and in a bright room They were furnished with 
slippers and such dry garments as the house or their own bundles 
afforded, and ensconcing themselves, as Mi Codim had already 
done, in the warm chimney-corner, soon forgot then late troubles 
or only remembered them as enhancing the delights of the present 
time Overpowered by the waimth and comfort and the fatigue 
they had undergone, Nelly and the old man had not long taken 
their seats here, when they fell asleep 
' Who are they ? ’ whispered the landlord 
Short shook his head, and wished he knew himself. 
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‘ 'Don^tyoti' know? ' asked the host, turning to Mr Codlin. 

‘ Not 1 / he replied ‘ They’re no good, I suppose ’ 

‘ They’re no haim,’ said Short ‘ Depend upon that I tell you 
\\hat — it’s plain that the old man an’t m his right mind — ’ 

‘ If you haven’t got anything newer than that to say,’ growled 
Ml Codlin, glancing at the clock, ‘ you’d better let us fix our minds 
upon the supper, and not disturb us ’ 

‘ Hear me out, won’t you ? ’ retorted his fiiend ‘ It’s very plain 
to me, besides, that they’ie not used to this way of life Don’t tell 
me that that handsome child has been in the habit of prowling 
about as she’s done these last two or three days I know better.’ 

^Well, who does tell you she has^’ growled Mr Codim, again 
glancing at the clock and from it to the cauldron , ‘ can’t you think 
of anything more suitable to present circumstances than saying 
things and then contradicting ’em ? ’ 

* I wish somebody would give you your supper,’ returned Short, 
‘ for there’ll be no peace till you’ve got it. Have you seen how 
anxious the old man is to get on — alwa3rs wantmg to be furder 
away — ^furder away Have you seen that ^ ’ 

‘ Ah * what then ? ’ muttered Thomas Codlin 
‘This, then,’ said Short ‘He has given his friends the slip. 
Mind what I say, — ^he has given his friends the slip, and persuaded 
this delicate young creetur all along of her fondness for him to be 
his guide and travelling companion — ^where to, he knows no more 
than the man in the moon. Now I’m not a going to stand 
that’ 

‘ Yozi^re not a going to stand that ’ ’ cned Mr Codlin, glancmg at 
the clock again and pulling his hair with both hands in a kmd of 
frenzy, but whether occasioned by his companion’s observation or 
the tardy pace of Time, it was difficult to determine ‘ Here’s a 
world to hve in ^ ’ 

‘ I,’ repeated Short emphatically and slowly, ‘ am not a going to 
stand It I am not a going to see this fair young child a falling 
into bad hands, and getting among people that she’s no more fit for, 
than they are to get among angels as their ordinary chums There- 
fore when they dewelope an intention of parting company fiom us, 
I shall take measures for detaining of ’em, and restoring ’em to 
their friends, who I dare say have had their disconsolation pasted 
up on every wall in London by this time ’ 

‘ Short,’ said Mr Codhn, who with his head upon his hands, and 
his elbows on his knees, had been shaking himself impatiently from 
side to side up to this point and occasionally stamping on the 
ground, but who now looked up with eager eyes , ‘ it’s possible that 
there may be uncommon good sense m what you’ve said. If there 
IS, and there should be a reward, Short, remember that we’re 
partners in everything * ’ 
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His companion had only time to nod a biief assent to this position, 
foi the child awoke at the instant They had drawn close togethei 
during the previous whispering, and now hastily separated and were 
rather awkwardly endeavouring to exchange some casual remarks in 
their usual tone, when strange footsteps were heard without, and 
fiesh company enteied 

These were no other than four very dismal dogs, who came patter- 
ing in one after the other, headed by an old bandy dog of particu- 
larly mournful aspect, who stopping when the last of his followeis 
had got as far as the door, erected himself upon his hind legs and 
looked round at his companions, who immediately stood upon their 
hind legs, in a grave and melancholy row Nor was this the only 
remarkable circumstance about these dogs, for each of them wore a 
kind of little coat of some gaudy colour trimmed with tarnished 
spangles, and one of them had a cap upon his head, tied very care- 
fully under his chin, which had fallen down upon his nose and 
completely obscured one eye, add to this, that the gaudy coats 
were all wet through and discoloured with ram, and that the wearers 
were splashed and dirty, and some idea may be formed of the 
unusual appearance of these new visitors to the Jolly Sandboys 

Neither Short noi the landlord nor Thomas Codim, however, 
was in the least surprised, merely remaiking that these were Jeiiy's 
dogs and that Jerry could not be far behind So there the dogs 
stood, patiently winking and gaping and looking extremely hard at 
the boiling pot, until Jerry himself appeared, when they all diopped 
down at once and ivalked about the room m their natural manner 
This posture it must be confessed did not much improve their 
appearance, as their own personal tails and their coat tails — both 
capital things m their "way — did not agree together 
/ Jerry, the manager of these dancing dogs, was a tall black- 
whiskered man in a velveteen coat, who seemed well known to the 
landlord and his guests and accosted them with great cordiality 
Disencumbering himself of a barrel organ which he placed upon a 
chair, and retaining in his hand a small whip wherewith to awe his 
company of comedians, he came up to the fire to dry himself, and 
entered mto conversation 

‘ Your people don't usually travel m character, do they ^ ' said 
Short, pointing to the dresses of the dogs ‘ It must come expensive 
if they do ? ' 

* No,' replied Jerry, ^ no, it’s not the custom with us But we've 
been playing a little on the road to-day, and we come out with a 
new wardrobe at the races, so I didn't think it worth while to stop 
to undress Down, Pedro i ' 

This \vas addressed to the dog with the cap on, w^ho being a new 
rnember of the company, and not quite certam of his duty, kept 
his unobscured eye anxiously on his master, and was perpetually 
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starting upon his hind legs when theie was no occasion, and falling 
down again 

‘ I’ve got a animal here,’ said Jerry, putting his hand into the 
capacious pocket of his coat, and diving into one corner as if he 
were feeling foi a small orange or an apple or some such article, ‘ a 
animal here, wot I think you know something of. Short ’ 

‘ Ah J ’ cried Short, ‘ let’s have a look at him ’ 

‘Here he is,’ said Jerry, pioducmg a little teiiier from his pocket 
‘ He w^as once a Toby of yours, wain’t he ' ’ 

In some veisions of the great drama of Punch iheie is a small 
dog — a modern innovation — supposed to be the private pioperty of 
that gentleman, whose name is always Toby This lob} has been 
stolen m youth from another gentleman, and fiaudulently sold to 
the confiding hero, who having no guile himself has no suspicion 
that it lurks in others , but Toby, entei taming a grateful recollection 
of his old master, and scorning to attach himself to any new patrons, 
not only refuses to smoke a pipe at the bidding of Punch, but to 
mark his old fidelity more strongly, seizes him by the nose and 
wrings the same with violence, at which instance of canine attach- 
ment the spectators are deeply affected This was the character 
which the little terrier in question had once sustained , if there had 
been any doubt upon the subject he would speedily have resolved 
it by his conduct , for not only did he, on seeing Shoit, give the 
strongest tokens of recognition, but catching sight of the flat box he 
barked so furiously at the pasteboard nose which he knew was inside, 
that his master was obliged to gather him up and put him into his 
pocket again, to the great relief of the w'hole company 

The landloid now busied himself in laying the cloth, in which 
piocess Mr Codlin obligingly assisted by setting forth his own knife 
and fork in the most convenient place and establishing himself 
behind them When everything w’-as ready, the landlord took off 
the cover for the last time, and then indeed there buist forth such a 
goodly promise of supper, that if he had offered to put it on again or 
had hinted at postponement, he w ould certainly have been sacrificed 
on his own hearth 

However, he did nothing of the kind, but instead thereof assisted 
a stout servant girl in turning the contents of the cauldron into a 
large tureen , a proceeding which the dogs, pi oof against various 
hot splashes which fell upon their noses, watched with terrible eager- 
ness At length the dish was lifted on the table, and mugs of ale 
having been previously set round, little Nell ventured to say grace, 
and supper began 

At this juncture the poor dogs weie standing on their hind legs 
quite surprisingly , the child, having pity on them, was about to cast 
some morsels of food to them before she tasted it herself, hungry 
though she was, when their master interposed 


K 
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* No, my dear, no, not an atom from anybody’s hand but mine 
if you please That dog,’ said Jeriy, pointing out the old leadei of 
the tioop, and speaking in a teirible voice, ‘ lost a halfpenny to day 
JHe goes without his suppei ’ 

The unfortunate creature dropped upon his fore legs directly, 
wagged his tail, and looked imploringly at his master 

‘ You must be moie caieful, Sii,’ said Jeiry, walking coolly to the 
chair \\here he had placed the organ, and setting the stop ‘ Come 
here Now, Sir, you play away at that, while we have supper, and 
leave off if you daie ’ 

The dog immediately began to giind most mouinful music His 
master having shown him the whip resumed his seat and called up 
the otheis, who, at his diiections, formed m a low, standing upright 
as a file of soldiers 

‘ Now, gentlemen,’ said Jeiiy, looking at them attentively ‘ The 
dog whose name s called, eats The dogs whose names an’t called, 
keep quiet Carlo ’ ’ 

The lucky individual whose name was called, snapped up the 
morsel thrown towaids him, but none of the others moved a muscle* 
In this mannei they were fed at the disci etion of their master 
Meanwhile the dog m disgiace ground hard at the organ, sometimes 
in quick time, sometimes in slow, but never leaving off for an instant 
When the knives and forks rattled very much, or any of his fellows 
got an unusually large piece of fat, he accompanied the music with 
a short hovil, but he immediately checked it on his master looking 
lound, and applied himself with increased diligence to the Old 
Hundredth, 


CHAPTER XIX 

Supper was not yet over, when theie arrived at the Jolly Sandboys 
two more travellers bound for the same haven as the rest, who had 
been walking in the lain for some hours, and came in shining and 
heavy with water One of these was the piopnetor of a giant, and 
a little lady without legs or arms, who had jogged forward in a van , 
the other, a silent gentleman who earned his living by showing 
tricks upon the cards, and who had rather deranged the natural 
expression of his countenance by putting small leaden lozenges 
into his eyes and bringing them out at his mouth, which was one 
of his professional accomplishments The name of the first of 
these new-comeis was Vuffin; the other, probably, as a pleasant 
satire upon his ugliness, was called Sweet William To rendei 
them as comfortable as he could, the landlord bestirred himself 
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nimbly, and m a very shoit time both gentlemen were perfectly at 
their ease 

‘ How’s the Giant ^ ’ said Short, when they all sat smoking round 
the fire 

‘ Rather weak upon his legs,’ returned Mr Vuffin. * I begin to 
be afraid he’s going at the knees ’ 

‘ That’s a bad look-out,’ said Short 

‘Aye* Bad indeed,’ leplied Mr Viiffin, contemplating the fire 
wuth a sigh ‘ Once get a giant shaky on his legs, and the public 
care no more about him than they do for a dead cabbage-stalk ’ 

‘What becomes of the old giants?’ said Short, turning to him 
again after a little leflection 

‘They’re usually kept in caiawans to wait upon the dwarfs,’ said 
Mr Vuffin 

‘ The maintaining of ’em must come expensive, when they can’t 
be shown, eh^’ lemaiked Short, eyeing him doubtfully 

‘ It’s better that, than letting ’em go upon the parish or about the 
streets,’ said Mr Vuffin ‘ Once make a giant common and giants 
will never draw again Look at wooden legs If there was only 
one man with a wooden leg w^hat a property be * ’ 

‘ So he would * ’ observed the landlord and Short both together, 
‘ That’s very true ’ 

‘Instead of which,’ pursued Mr Vuffin, ‘if you was to advertise 
Shakspeare played entirely by w^ooden legs, it’s my belief you 
wouldn’t draw a sixpence ’ 

‘ I don’t suppose you would,’ said Short And the landlord said 
so too 

‘ This shows, you see,’ said Mr Vuffin, waving his pipe with an 
aigumentative air, ‘this shows the policy of keeping the used-up 
giants still in the caraw^ans, where they get food and lodging for 
nothing, all their lives, and in general very glad they are to stop 
there Theie w^as one giant — a black ’un — as left his carawan 
some year ago and took to canying coach-bills about London, 
making himself as cheap as ciossing-s weepers He died I make 
no insinuation against anybody m particular,’ said Mr. Vuffin, 
looking solemnly round, ‘but he was ruining the trade, — and 
he died ’ 

The landlord drew his breath hard, and looked at the owmer of 
the dogs, who nodded and said gruffiy that he remembered 

‘ I know you do, Jerry,’ said Mr Vuffin with profound meaning 
‘ I know you remember it, Jerry, and the um\ ersal opinion w^as, 
that it served him right 'VVhy, I remember the time when old 
Maunders as had three-and-twenty wans — I remember the time 
when old Maunders had in his cottage m Spa Fields in the winter 
time, when the season was over, eight male and female dwarfs 
setting down to dinner every day, who was waited on by eight old 




a giant \yeak in the legs and not standing upright I—keep him in 
the carawan, but never show him, never show him, for any persuasion 
that can be offered/ 

While Mr. Vuffin and his two friends smoked their pipes and 
beguiled the time with sueh conversation as this, the silent gentle- 
man sat in a warm comer, swallowing, or seeming to swallow, six- 
pennyworth of halfpence for practice, balancing a feather upon his 
nose, and rehearsing other feats of dexterity of that kind, without 
paying any regard whatever to the company, who in their turn left 
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him utterly unnoticed At length the weary child pievailed upon 
her grandfather to retire, and they withdrew, leaving the company 
yet seated round the fire, and the dogs fast asleep at a humble 
distance 

After bidding the old man good night, Nell retired to her poor 
garret, but had scarcely closed the dooi, when it was gently tapped 
at She opened it directly, and was a little startled by the sight 
of Mr Thomas Codlin, whom she had left, to all appearance, fast 
asleep down staiis 

‘ What is the matter ? * said the child 

‘ Nothing’s the matter, my dear,’ returned her visitor ‘ I’m your 
fuend Perhaps you ha\en’t thought so, but it’s me that’s your 
friend — not him ’ 

‘ Not who ? ’ the child inquired 

‘Short, my dear I tell you what,’ said Codlin, ‘for all his 
having a kind of way with him that you’d be very apt to like, I’m 
the real, open-hearted man I mayn’t look it, but I am indeed ’ 
The child began to be alarmed, considering that the ale had 
taken eifect upon Mi Codlin, and that this commendation of 
himself was the consequence 

‘Short’s very \^ell, and seems kind,’ resumed the misanthrope, 
‘ but he overdoes it Now I don’t ’ 

Ceitainly if there were any fault in Mr Codlin’s usual deport- 
ment, it was that he rather underdid his kindness to those about 
him, than overdid it But the child was puzzled, and could not 
tell what to say 

‘ Take my advice,’ said Codlin ‘ don’t ask me why, but take it 
As long as you travel with us, keep as near me as you can Don’t 
offer to leave us — not on any account — ^but always stick to me and 
say that I’m your friend Will you bear that in mind, my dear, and 
always say that it was me that was your friend ? ’ 

‘ Sa> so where, — and when ? ’ inquired the child innocently 
‘ Oh, nowhere in particular,’ replied Codlin, a little put out as it 
seemed by the question ‘ I’m only anxious that you should think 
me so, and do me justice You can’t think what an interest I have 
in you Why didn’t you tell me your little history — that about you 
and the poor old gentleman ? I’m the best adviser that ever was, 
and so mteiested in you — so much moie interested than Short I 
think they’re breaking up down stairs , you needn’t tell Short, you 
know, that we’ve had this little talk together God bless you 
Recollect the friend Codlin’s the friend, not Short Short’s very 
well as far as he goes, but the real friend is Codlin — not Short ’ 
Eking out these piofessions with a number of benevolent and 
protecting looks and great fervour of manner, Thomas Codim stole 
away on tiptoe, leaving the child an a state of extreme surpnse. 
She was still ruminating upon his curious behaviour, when the floor 
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of the crazy staiis and landing ciacked beneath the tread of the 
other travellers who weie passing to then beds When they had 
all passed, and the sound of their footsteps had died away, one of 
them returned, and after a little hesitation and lustling m the 
passage, as if he weie doubtful wdiat door to knock at, knocked 
at hers 

‘Yes,’ said the child fiom within 

‘It’s me — Shoit’ — a voice called through the keyhole ‘ I only 
wanted to say that we must be oft early to-nionow moining, my 
dear, because unless w^e get the stait of the dogs and the conjurei, 
the villages won’t be w^orth a penny You’ll be sure to be stirring 
early and go with us ^ I’ll call you ’ 

The child answeied in the affirmative, and letmnmg his ‘good 
night’ heard him creep away She felt some uneasiness at the 
anxiety of these men, increased by the recollection of then wdnsper- 
ing together down stairs and then slight confusion when she awoke, 
noi w^as she quite fiee fiom a misgiving that they weie not the 
fittest companions she could have stumbled on Her uneasiness, 
how^ever, was nothing, w^eighed against her fatigue , and she soon 
forgot It in sleep 

Very early next morning, Short fulfilled his promise, and knocking 
softly at hei door, entreated that she would get up directly, as the 
propnetoi of the dogs was still snoimg, and if they lost no time 
they might get a good deal m ad\ ance both of him and the con- 
jurer, who was talking in his sleep, and fiom what he could be 
heaid to say, appeared to be balancing a donkey in his dreams 
She stalled fiom her bed wnthout delay, and roused the old man 
with so much expedition that they weie both leady as soon as 
Shoit himself, to that gentleman’s unspeakable gratification and 
relief 

After a veiy unceiemonious and scrambling bieakfast, of which 
the staple commodities were bacon and bread, and beei, they took 
leave of the landlord and issued fiom the door of the Jolly Sand- 
boys The mornmg was fine and warm, the giound cool to the 
feet after the late rain, the hedges gayer and moie green, the aii 
clear, and everything fiesh and healthful Surrounded by these 
influences, they walked on pleasantly enough 

They had not gone very far, w^hen the child was again struck by 
the alteied behaviour of Mr Thomas Codlin, who instead of 
plodding on sulkily by himself as he had heretofore done, kept 
close to her, and when he had an opportunity of looking at hei 
unseen by his companion, warned her by certain wr} faces and 
jerks of the head not to put any trust in Short, but to reserve all 
confidences for Codlin Neither did he confine himself to looks 
and gestures, for wdien she and her grandfather were walking on 
beside the aforesaid Short, and that little man was talking wuth his 
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accustomed cheerfulness on a variety of indifferent subjects, Thomas 
Codim testified his jealousy and distrust by following close at her 
heels, and occasionally admonishing her ancles with the legs of the 
theatre in a very abrupt and painful manner 

All these proceedings naturally made the child more watchful 
and suspicious, and she soon observed that whenever they halted 
to perform outside a village alehouse 01 other place, Mr Codlin 
while he went through his share of the entertainments kept his eye 
steadily upon her and the old man, or w ith a show of great fiiend- 
ship and consideiation invited the latter to lean upon his arm, and 
so held him tight until the representation was over and they again 
went forward Even Short seemed to change in this respect, and 
to mingle with his good-natme something of a desiie to keep them 
in safe custody This increased the child’s misgivings, and made 
hei yet more anxious and uneasy 

Meanwhile, they w^ere drawing near the towm where the races 
were to begin next day, for, from passing numerous groups of 
gipsies and trampers on the road, wending their way towards it, and 
straggling out from every by-way and cross-countiy lane, they^ 
giadually fell into a stieam of people, some walking by the side of 
covered caits, otheis with hoises, others with donkeys, otheis toiling 
on wuth hea\y loads upon their backs, but all lending to the same 
point The public-houses by the wayside, from being empty and 
noiseless as those m the remoter parts had been, now sent out 
boisteious shouts and clouds of smoke, and, fiom the misty^ 
windows, clusteis of broad red faces looked down upon theioad 
On every piece of waste 01 common ground, some small gambler 
diove his noisy trade, and bellowed to the idle passers-by to stop 
and tiy their chance , the crowd grew thicker and more noisy, gilt 
gingerbiead in blanket-stalls exposed its glories to the dust, and 
often a four-horse carriage, dashing by, obscured all objects in 
the gritty cloud it raised, and left them, stunned and blinded, 
far behind 

It was daik befoie they reached the tomi itself, and long indeed 
the few last miles had been Here all was tumult and confusion, 
the streets weie filled with throngs of people — many strangeis were 
there, it seemed, by the looks they cast about — the chuich-bells 
lang out their noisy peals, and flags sti earned from windows and 
house-tops In the large inn-yards w^aiteis flitted to and fro and 
ran against each other, horses clattered on the uneven stones, 
carnage steps fell rattling down, and sickening smells from many 
dinners came in a heavy lukewarm breath upon the sense In the 
smaller public-houses, Addles with all their might and main v\eie 
squeaking out the tune to staggering feet , di unken men, oblivious 
of the burden of their song, joined 111 a senseless howl, which 
drowned the tinkling of the feeble bell and made them «:avage for 
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their drink , vagabond groups assembled round the doors to see the 
stroller women dance, and add their uproar to the shrill flageolet 
and deafening drum 

Through this delirious scene, the child, frightened and repelled 
by all she saw, led on hei bewildered charge, clinging close to her 
conductor, and trembling lest in the press she should be separated 
fiom him and left to find hei way alone Quickening their steps 
to get deal of all the roar and not, they at length passed through 
the town and made for the race-course, which was upon an open 
heath, situated on an eminence, a full mile distant from its furthest 
bounds 

* Although there were many people here, none of the best favoured 
or best clad, busily erecting tents and driving stakes in the ground, 
and hurrying to and fro with dusty feet and many a giumbled oath 
— although there were tired children ciadled on heaps of straw 
beneath the wheels of carts, crying themselves to sleep — and poor 
lean horses and donkeys just turned loose, grazing among the men 
and women, and pots and kettles, and half-lighted fires, and ends of 
candles flaring and wasting in the air — for all this, the child felt it 
an escape fiom the town and drew her breath more freely After 
a scanty supper, the purchase of which reduced her little stock so 
low, that she had only a few halfpence with which to buy a break- 
fast on the morrow, she and the old man lay down to rest in a 
coiner of a tent, and slept, despite the busy preparations that weie 
going on around them all night long 

And now they had come to the time when they must beg their 
bread Soon after sunrise in the morning she stole out from the 
tent, and i ambling into some fields at a short distance, plucked a 
few wild loses and such humble flowers, purposing to make them 
into little nosegays and offer them to the ladies in the carriages 
when the company arrived. Her thoughts were not idle while she 
was thus employed , when she returned and was seated beside the 
old man in one corner of the tent, tying her flowers together, 
while the two men lay dozing an another coiner, she plucked 
him by the sleeve, and slightly glancing towards them, said, in a 
low voice — 

‘ Grandfather, don't look at those I talk of, and don't seem as 
if I spoke of anything but what I am about What was that, 
you told me before we left the old housed That if they knew 
what we were going to do, they would say that you weie mad, and 
part us?' 

The old man turned to her with an aspect of wild teiroi , but 
she checked him by a look, and bidding him hold some floweis 
while she tied them up, and so bringing hei lips closei to his 
ear, said — 

know that was what you told me You needn't speak, deai. 
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I recollect it very well. It was not likely that I should forget it. 
Grandfather, these men suspect that we have secretly left our 
friends, and mean to carry us before some gentleman and have us 
taken care of and sent back. If you let your hand tremble so, we 
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‘ You’re tiemblmg again/ said the child ‘ Keep close to me all 
day Never mind them, don't look at them, but me I shall find 
a time when we can steal away When I do, mind you come with 
me, and do not stop or speak a word Plush < That’s all ’ 

‘ Holloa » ^\hat aie you up to, my dear ? ’ said Mr Codlin, raising 
his head, and yawning Then obseiving that his companion was 
fast asleep, he added m an earnest w'hispei, ‘ Codlin’s the friend, 
remembei — not Shoit ’ 

‘ Making some nosegays,’ the child replied , ‘ I am going to tiy 
and sell some, these three days of the races Will you ha\e one — 
as a present I mean > ’ 

Mr Codlin would have risen to leceive it, but the child hurried 
towards him and placed it m his hand He stuck it in his button- 
hole with an air of ineffable complacency for a misanthiope, and 
leering exultmgly at the unconscious Shoit, mutteied, as he laid 
himself down again, ‘ Tom Codhn’s the friend by G — ’ ’ 

As the morning woie on, the tents assumed a gayer and more 
brilliant appearance, and long lines of carriages came rolling softly 
on the turf Men who had lounged about all night in smock-frocks 
and leather leggings, came out m silken vests and hats and plumes, 
as jugglers or mountebanks , or in gorgeous liveries as soft-spoken 
servants at gambling booths , or in sturdy yeoman dress as decoys 
at unlawful games Black-eyed gipsy girls, hooded in showy hand- 
kerchiefs, sallied forth to tell fortunes, and pale slendei women w ith 
consumptive faces lingeied upon the footsteps of ventiiloquists and 
conjurers, and counted the sixpences with anxious eyes long before 
they w^eie gained As many of the children as could be kept within 
bounds, were stowed away, wnth all the othei signs of dirt and 
poverty, among the donkeys, carts, and horses, and as many as 
could not be thus disposed of ran m and out in all intiicate spots, 
crept between people’s legs and cairiage wheels, and came forth 
unharmed from under horses’ hoofs The dancing-dogs, the stilts, 
the little lady and the tall man, and all the other atti actions, with 
organs out of numbei and bands innumemble, emerged fiom the 
holes and corners m which they had passed the night, and flourished 
boldly 111 the sun 

Along the uncleared course, Short led his party, sounding the 
brazen trumpet and revelling in the voice of Punch , and at his 
heels went Thomas Codlin, beaiing the show as usual, and keeping 
his eye on Nelly and her grandfather, as they rather lingered in the 
rear. The child bore upon her aim the little basket wuth her 
flowers, and sometimes stopped, wuth timid and modest looks, to 
offer them at some gay carnage , but alas ’ there were many bolder 
beggars there, gipsies who promised husbands, and other adepts in 
their trade, and although some ladies smiled gently as they shook 
their heads, and others cned to the gentlemen beside them * See, 
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what a pretty face * ^ they let the pietty face pass on, and never 
thought that it looked tired or hungry 

There was but one lady who seemed to understand the child, and 
she w^as one who sat alone in a handsome carriage, while two young 
men in dashing clothes, w^ho had just dismounted from it, talked 
and laughed loudly at a little distance, appearing to forget hei, 
quite There w^ere many ladies all around, but they turned their 
backs, or looked another way, or at the two young men (not 
unfavouiably at them)^ and left her to herself She motioned aw^ay 
a gipsy-woman urgent to tell her fortune, saying that it w^as told 
already and had been foi some years, but called the child towards 
her, and taking her flowers put money into her trembling hand, and 
bade her go home and keep at home for God’s sake 

Many a time they went up and down those long, long lines, 
seeing everything but the hoises and the race , when the bell rung 
to clear the course, going back to rest among the carts and donkeys, 
and not coming out again until the heat was over Many a time, 
too, was Punch displayed in the full zenith of his humour, but all 
this while the eye of 1 homas Codim w^as upon them, and to escape 
without notice was impracticable 

At length, late in tlie day, Mr Codim pitched the show in a 
convenient spot, and the spectators were soon in the -very triumph 
of the scene The child, sitting down wuth the old man close 
behind it, had been thinking how strange it w^as that horses who were 
such fine honest cieatuies should seem to make vagabonds of all the 
men they diew about them, when a loud laugh at some extempo- 
laneous witticism of Mr Short’s, having allusion to the circumstances 
of the day, roused hei from her meditation and caused her to look 
aiound 

If they weie ever to get away unseen, that was the very moment 
Short was plying the qiiaiter-staves vigorously and knocking the 
chaiacters in the fury of the combat against the sides of the show, 
the people weie looking on with laughing faces, and Mr Codlin had 
relaxed into a grim smile as his roving eye detected hands going 
into waistcoat pockets and groping secietly for sixpences If they 
were evei to get away unseen, that was the very moment They 
seized it, and fled 

They made a path through booths and carriages and throngs of 
people, and never once stopped to look behind The bell w^as 
ringing and the course was cleared by the time they reached the 
lopes, but they dashed acioss it insensible to the shouts and 
screeching that assailed them for bieaking in upon its sanctity, and 
creeping under the brow of the hill at a quick pace, made for the 
open fields 
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CHAPTER XX 

Day after day as he bent his steps homeward, returning from some 
new effort to procure employment, Kit raised his eyes to the window 
of the little room he had so much commended to the child, and 
hoped to see some indication of her presence His own earnest 
wish, coupled with the assurance he had received from Quilp, filled 
him with the belief that she would yet arrive to claim the humble 
shelter he had offered, and from the death of each da>’s hope, 
another hope sprung up to live to-moirow 

‘I think they must certainly come to-morrow, eh, mother?’ said 
Kit, laying aside his hat with a weary air and sighing as he spoke 
‘ They have been gone a week They surely couldn’t stop away 
more than a week, could they now ? ’ 

The mother shook her head, and reminded him how often he had 
been disappointed already 

‘ For the matter of that,’ said Kit, ‘ you speak true and sensible 
enough, as you always do, mother Still, I do consider that a week 
is quite long enough for ’em to be rambling about ^ don’t you 
say so ? ’ 

‘ Quite long enough. Kit, longer than enough, but they may not 
come back for all that ’ 

Kit was fot a moment disposed to be vexed by this contiadiction, 
and not the less so from having anticipated it in his own mind and 
knowing how just it was But the impulse was only momentary, 
and the vexed look became a kind one before it had crossed 
the room 

‘Then what do you think, mother, has become of ’em? You 
don’t think they’ve gone to sea, anyhow ? ’ 

‘ Not gone for sailors, certainly,’ leturned the mother with a smile 
*But I can’t help thinking that they have gone to some foreign 
country ’ 

‘ I say,’ cried Kit with a rueful face, ‘ don’t talk like that, mother ’ 

‘ I am afraid they have, and that’s the truth,’ she said ‘ It’s the 
talk of all the neighbours, and there aie some even that know of 
their having been seen on board ship, and can tell you the name 
of the place they’ve gone to, which is more than I can, my dear, 
for It’s a very hard one ’ 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ said Kit ‘ Not a word of it A set of idle 
chatterboxes, how should they know > ’ 

‘ They may be wrong of course,’ returned the mother, ‘ I can’t tell 
about that, though I don’t thyik it’s at all unlikely that they’re in 
the right, for the talk is that the old gentleman had put by a little 
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money that nobody knew of, not even that ugly little man you talk 
to me about — what’s his name— Quilp, and that he and Miss Nell 
have gone to live abroad where it can’t be taken from them, and 
they will never be disturbed 1 hat don’t seem very far out of the 
way now, do it^’ 

Kit scratched his head mournfully, in reluctant admission that it 
did not, and clambering up to the old nail took dowm the cage and 
set himself to clean it and to feed the bird His thoughts reverting 
from this occupation to the little old gentleman w^ho had given him 
the shilling, he suddenly recollected that that w^as the very day — 
nay, nearly the very hour — at which the little old gentleman had 
said he should be at the Notary’s house again He no sooner 
remembered this, than he hung up the cage with great precipitation, 
and hastily explaining the nature of his errand, went off at full speed 
to the appointed place 

It was some two minutes after the time when he reached the spot, 
which was a considerable distance from his home, but by great good 
luck the little old gentleman had not yet arrived , at least there was 
no pony-chaise to be seen, and it was not likely that he had come 
and gone again in so short a space Greatly relieved to find that 
he was not too late, Kit leant against a lamp-post to take breath, 
and waited the advent of the pony and his chaige 

Sure enough, before long the pony came tiottmg round the corner 
of the street, looking as obstinate as pony might, and picking his 
steps as if he were spying about for the cleanest places, and would 
by no means dirty his feet or hurry himself inconveniently Behind 
the pony sat the little old gentleman, and by the old gentleman’s 
side sat the little old lady, carrying just such a nosegay as she had 
brought before 

The old gentleman, the old lady, the pony, and the chaise, came 
up the street in perfect unanimity, until they arrived within some 
half a dozen doors of the Notary’s house, when the pony, deceived 
by a brass-plate beneath a tailor’s knocker, came to a halt, and 
maintained by a sturdy silence, that that was the house they 
wanted 

‘ Now^, sir, will you have the goodness to go on, this is not the 
place,’ said the old gentleman 

The pony looked with great attention into a fire-plug w^hich was 
near him, and appeared to be quite absorbed in contemplating it 

^ Oh deal, such a naughty Whisker ’ ’ cried the old lady ‘ After 
being so good too, and coming along so well ^ I am quite 
ashamed of him I don’t know what we are to do wath him, I 
really don’t ’ 

The pony having thoroughly satisfied himself as to the nature and 
properties of the fire-plug, looked into the air after his old enemies 
the flies, and as there happened to be one of them tickling his ear 
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at that moment he shook his head and whisked his tail, after which 
he appeared full of thought but quite comfortable and collected 
The old gentleman having e\hausted his powers of pei suasion, 
alighted to lead him, whereupon the pony, perhaps because he held 
this to be a sufficient concession, perhaps because he happened to 
catch sight of the other brass-plate, oi peihaps because he was in a 
spiteful humour, darted off with the old lady and stopped at the 
right house, leaving the old gentleman to come panting on behind 

It was then that Kit piesented himself at the pony’s head, and 
touched his hat wuth a smile 

‘ Why, bless me,’ cried the old gentleman, ^ the lad is here ’ My 
dear, do you see ? ’ 

‘ I said I’d be here, sir,’ said Kit, patting Whisker’s neck * I 
Lope you’ve had a pleasant ride, sir He’s a very nice little pony ’ 

* My dear,’ said the old gentleman ‘ This is an uncommon lad, 
a good lad, I’m suie ’ 

‘I’m sure he is,’ rejoined the old lady ‘A very good lad, and 
I am sure he is a good son ’ 

Kit acknowledged these expiessions of confidence by touching 
his hat again and blushing veiy much The old gentleman then 
handed the old lady out, and after looking at him with an approving 
smile, they went into the house — talking about him as they went, 
Kit could not help feeling Presently Mr Witherden, smelling very 
hard at the nosegay, came to the window and looked at him, and 
after that Mr Abel came and looked at him, and after that the old 
gentleman and lady came and looked at hxin again, and after that 
they all came and looked at him togethei, which Kit, feeling very 
much embarrassed by, made a pretence of not observing Ihere- 
fore he patted the pony moie and more, and this liberty the pony 
most handsomely permitted 

The faces had not disappeared fiom the wundow many moments, 
when Mr Chuckster in his official coat, and with his hat hanging 
on his head just as it happened to fall fiom its peg, appeared upon 
the pavement, and telling him he was wanted inside, bade him go 
in and he would mind the chaise the wliile In giving him this 
direction Mr Chuckster remarked that he wished that he might be 
blessed if he could make out whether he (Kit) w’^as ‘ precious raw ’ 
or * precious deep,’ but intimated by a distrustful shake of the head, 
that he inclined to the latter opinion 

Kit entered the office m a great tremor, for he was not used to 
going among strange ladies and gentlemen, and the tin boxes and 
bundles of dusty papers had in his eyes an awful and venerable air 
Mr Witherden too was a bustling gentleman who talked loud and 
fast, and all eyes were upon him, and he was very shabby 

‘Well, boy,’ said Mr Witherden, ‘you came to w^ork out that 
shilling , — ^rot to get anothei, hey ? ’ 
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No indeed, sir,’ replied Kit, taking courage to look up, ‘ I never 
thought of such a thing ’ 

‘ Father alive ^ ’ said the Notary. 

‘ Dead, sir ’ 

^ Mother ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir ’ 

‘ Mamed again — eh ^ ’ 

Kit made ans\\ er, not without some indignation, that she was a 
widow with thiee children, and that as to her marrying again, if the 
gentleman knew hei he wouldn’t think of such a thing At this 
reply Mr Witherden buried his nose in the flowers again, and 
whispered behind the nosegay to the old gentleman that he believed 
the lad was as honest a lad as need be 

* Now,’ said Mr Gailand when they had made some further in- 
quiries of him, ‘ I am not going to give you anything — ’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ Kit replied , and quite seriously too, for this 
announcement seemed to fiee him from the suspicion which the 
Notary had hinted 

< — But,’ lesumed the old gentleman, ‘perhaps I may want to 
know something more about you, so tell me wheie you live, and I’ll 
put It down in my pocket-book ’ 

Kit told him, and the old gentleman wrote down the address with 
his pencil He had scarcely done so, 'when there was a great uproar 
m the street, and the old lady hurrying to the window cried that 
Whisker had run away, upon which Kit darted out to the rescue, 
and the otheis followed 

It seemed that Mr Chuckster had been standing with his hands 
m his pockets looking carelessly at the pony, and occasionally 
insulting him with such admonitions as ‘ Stand still,’ — ‘Be quiet,’ — 
‘ Wo-a-a,’ and the like, 'which by a pony of spirit cannot be borne 
Consequently, the pony being deteired by no considerations of duty 
or obedience, and not having befoie him the slightest fear of the 
human eye, had at length started off, and was at that moment 
rattling doivn the street, — Mr Chuckstei, with his hat off and a pen 
behind his ear, hangmg on in the rear of the chaise and making 
futile attempts to draw it the other way, to the unspeakable admira- 
tion of all beholders Even m running away, however. Whisker 
was perverse, for he had not gone very far when he suddenly stopped, 
and before assistance could be rendered, commenced backing at 
nearly as quick a pace as he had gone forw’^aid. By these means 
Mr Chuckster was pushed and hustled to the office again, in a 
most mglonous manner, and arrived m a state of great exhausnon 
and discomfiture 

The old lady then stepped into her seat, and Mr Abel (’whom 
they had come to fetch) into his The old gentleman, after reason- 
ing with the pony on the extreme impropriety of his conduct, and 
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making the best amends in his power to Mr Chuckster, took his 
place also, and they drove a\\ay, waving a fare^\ell to the Notary 
and his clerk, and more than once turning to nod kindly to Kit as 
he watched them from the load. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Kit turned a\iayand veiy soon forgot the pony, and the chaise, 
and the little old lady, and the little old gentleman, and the bttle 
young gentleman to boot, in thinking what could have become of 
his late master and his lovely grandchild, who w^ere the fountain- 
head of all his meditations Still casting about for some plausible 
means of accounting for their non-appearance, and of persuading 
himself that they must soon return, he bent his steps towards 
home, intending to finish the task which the sudden recollection 
of his contract had interrupted, and then to sally forth once more 
to seek his fortune for the day 

When he came to the corner of the court in which he lived, lo 
and behold there was the pony again » Yes, there he was, looking 
more obstinate than ever , and alone m the chaise, keeping a steady 
watch upon his every wink, sat Mr Abel, who, lifting up his eyes 
by chance and seeing Kit pass by, nodded to him as though he 
w ould have nodded his head off 

Kit wondeied to see the pony again, so near his own home too, 
but it nevei occuircd to him for what purpose the pony might ha\e 
come there, or wheie the old lady and the old gentleman had gone, 
until he lifted the latch of the door, and walking in, found them 
stated in the room in conversation with his mothei, at which un- 
expected sight he pulled off his hat and made his best bow in some 
confusion 

‘ We are here before you, you see, Chiistopher,’ said Mr Garland, 
smiling 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Kit, and as he said it, he looked towaids his 
mother for an explanation of the visit 

‘ The gentleman’s been kind enough, my dear,’ said she, in reply 
to this mute mtei rogation, ‘to ask me whether }ou were m a good 
place, or m any place at all, and when I told him no, you were not 
in any, he was so good as to say that — ’ 

‘ That we wanted a good lad m our house,’ said the old gentleman 
and the old lady both together, ‘ and that perhaps we might think 
of it, if we found everything as we would wish it to be/ 

As this thinking of it, plainly meant the thinking of engaging 
Kit, he immediately partook of his mother’s anxiety and fell into 
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a great flutter ^ for the little old couple were very methodical and 
cautious, and asked so many questions that he began to be afiaid 
there was no chance of his success 

‘ You see, my good woman,’ said Mis Garland to Kit’s mothei, 
* that It’s necessary to be very careful and particulai in such a matter 
as this, for ve’re only three in family, and are very quiet regular 
folks, and it would be a sad thing if we made any kind of mistake, 
and found things diffeient from what we hoped and expected ’ 

To this, Kit’s mother replied, that certainly it was quite true, and 
quite right, and quite proper, and Heaven forbid that she should 
shiink, or have cause to shiink, from any inquiiy into her character 
or that of her son, who was a very good son though she was his 
mother, in which respect, she was bold to say, he took after his 
father, who was not only a good son to hts mother, but the best of 
husbands and the best of fatheis besides, which Kit could and 
w^ould corioborate she knew, and so would little Jacob and the 
baby likewise if they were old enough, which unfortunately they 
were not, though as they didn’t know what a loss they had had, 
perhaps it was a great deal better that they should be as young as 
they were, and so Kit’s mother wound up a long story by wiping 
her eyes with her apron, and patting little Jacob’s head, who was 
rocking the cradle and staring with all his might at the strange lady 
and gentleman 

When Kit’s mother had done speakmg, the old lady struck in 
again, and said that she was quite sure she was a very honest and 
very respectable person or she never would have expressed herself 
m that manner, and that certainly the appearance of the children 
and the cleanliness of the house deserved great praise and did 
her the utmost credit, whereat Kit’s mother dropped a curtsey and 
became consoled Then the good woman entered into a long and 
minute account of Kit’s life and history from the earliest period 
down to that time, not omitting to make mention of his miraculous 
fall out of a back-parlour window when an infant of tender years, 01 
his uncommon sufferings m a state of measles, which were illustrated 
by correct imitations of the plaintive manner in which he called for 
toast and w^ater, day and night, and said, ‘ don’t ciy, mother, I 
shall soon be better for proof of which statements leference was 
made to Mrs Gieen, lodger, at the cheesemonger’s round the corner 
and divers other ladies and gentlemen in various parts of England 
^d Wales, (and one Mr Brown who w^as supposed to be then a 
corporal in the East Indies, and who could of couise be found with 
very little trouble), within whose personal knowledge the circum- 
stances had occuired This narration ended, Mr Garland put 
some questions to Kit respecting his qualifications and general 
acquirements, while Mrs Garland noticed the children, and hearing 
from Kit’s mother certain remarkable circumstances which had 

L 
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attended the birth of each, related certain other remarkable cucum- 
stances which had attended the biith of her own son, Mi Abel, 
fiom which It appeared that both Kit’s mother and herself had 
been, above and beyond all other women of what condition or age 
soever, peculiarly hemmed in with penis and dangers Lastly, 
inquiry was made into the natuie and extent of Kit’s wardiobe, and 
a small advance being made to improve the same, he was formally 
hired at an annual income of Six Pounds, over and above his boaid 
and lodging, by Mr and Mrs Garland, of Abel Cottage, Finchley 
It would be difhcult to say which paity appealed most pleased 
with this ariangement, the conclusion of which was hailed with 
nothing but pleasant looks and cheerful smiles on both sides It 
was settled that Kit should repaii to his new abode on the next 
day but one, in the moining , and finally, the little old couple, after 
bestowing a bright half-ciowii on little Jacob and another on the 
baby, took then leaves, being escoited as far as the sheet by 
their new attendant, W’^ho held the obdurate pony by the bridle 
w^hile they took their seats, and saw them diive aw^ay with a 
lightened heart 

‘Well, mother,’ said Kit, hiiirymg back into the house, *I think 
my fortune’s about made now ’ 

‘ I should think it was indeed, Kit,’ lejomed his mothei * Six 
pound a year * Only think ’ ’ 

‘Ah’’ said Kit, trying to maintain the gravity which the con- 
sideration of such a sum demanded, but grinning wuth delight m 
spite of himself ‘ There’s a property ’ ’ 

Kit diew a long breath when he had said this, and putting his 
hands deep into his pockets as if theie were one year’s wages at 
least in each, looked at his mothei, as though he saw tliiough her, 
and down an immense perspective of sovereigns beyond 

‘ Please God we’ll make such a lady of you ioi Sundays, mothei ’ 
such a scholar of Jacob, such a child of the baby, such a room of 
the one up staus ’ Six pound a yeai ’ ’ 

‘ Hem ’ ’ croaked a stiange voice ' What’s that about six pound 
a year? What about six pound a year^’ And as the voice made 
this inquiry, Daniel Quilp walked m with Richard Swuveller at 
his heels 

‘ Who said he was to have six pound a yeai > ’ said Quilp, look- 
ing sharply round ‘Did the old man say it, or did little Nell say 
It? And what’s he to have it for, and where are they, eh ’ ’ 

The good woman was so much alarmed by the sudden apparition 
of this unknown piece of ugliness, that she hastily caught the baby 
from its cradle and retreated into the furthest corner of the room , 
while little Jacob, sitting upon his stool with his hands on his knees, 
looked full at him m a species of fascination, roaring lustily all the 
time. Richard Swiveller took an easy observation of the family 
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ovei Mr Quilp’s head, and Quilp himself, with his hands in his 
pockets, smiled in an exquisite enjoyment of the commotion he 
occasioned 

‘ Don’t be frightened, mistress,’ said Quilp, after a pause. ‘ Your 
son knows me , I don’t eat babies , I don’t like ’em It will be as 
well to stop that young screamei though, in case I should be 
tempted to do him a mischief Holloa, sir ^ Will you be quiet ^ ’ 

Little Jacob stemmed the course of t>\o tears i\hich he was 
squeezing out of his eyes, and instantly subsided into a silent 
honor 

‘ Mind you don’t bieak out again, you villain,’ said Quilp, look- 
ing sternly at him, ‘ or I’ll make faces at you and thiow you into 
fits, I will Nonv you sir, why haven’t you been to me as you 
piomised?’ 

‘What should I come for?’ retoited Kit ‘ I hadn’t any busii"»ess 
^\lth you, no more than you had with me ’ 

‘ Here, mistiess,’ said Quilp, turning quickly away, and appealing 
fiom Kit to his mothei ‘When did his old master come or send 
here last? Is he here now? If not, wheie’s he gone?’ 

‘ He has not been here at all,’ she replied ‘ I wish we knew 
where they have gone, for it would make my son a good deal easier 
m his mind, and me too If you’re the gentleman named Mr 
Quilp, I should have thought you’d have known, and so I told him 
only this very daj ’ 

‘ Humph ^ ’ muttered Quilp, evidently disappointed to believe 
that this w^as true ‘ 1 hat’s what you tell this gentleman too, is it^ ’ 

‘ If the gentleman comes to ask the same question, I can’t tell 
him anything else, sir, and I only wish I could, for our own sakes,’ 
was the reply 

Quilp glanced at Richard Swuveller, and obseived that having 
met him on the threshold, he assumed that he had come in seaich 
of some intelligence of the fugitives He supposed he was right? 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, ‘that was the object of the present expedition 
I fancied it possible — but let us go ring fancy’s knell Til begin it ’ 

‘ You seem disappointed,’ observed Quilp 

‘A baffler, sir, a baffler, that’s all,’ returned Dick ‘I have 
entered upon a speculation which has proved a baffler , and a Being 
of brightness and beauty will be offered up a sacrifice at Cheggs’s 
altar That’s all, sii ’ 

The dwarf eyed Richaid with a sarcastic smile, but Richard, who 
had been taking a rather stiong lunch with a fiiend, obseived him 
not, and continued to deplore his fate with mournful and despondent 
looks Quilp plainly discerned that there was some secret reason 
for this visit and his uncommon disappointment, and, in the hope 
that there might be means of mischief lurking beneath it, lesolved 
to worm it out He had no sooner adopted this resolution, than 
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he conveyed as much honesty into bis face as it was capable of 
expressing, and sympathised with Mr Swiveller exceedingly 

‘I am disappointed myself,’ said Quilp, ‘out of mere friendly 
feeling for them, but you have real reasons, piivate reasons I have 
no doubt, for your disappointment, and therefore it comes heavier 
than mine ’ 

‘ Why, of course it does,’ Dick obseived, testily 

‘Upon my word. I’m very sorry, very sony I’m rather cast 
down myself As we are companions in adveisity, shall we be 
companions in the surest way of forgetting it^ If you had no 
particular business, now, to lead you in another direction,’ urged 
Quilp, plucking him by the sleeve and looking slyly up into his 
face out of the corners of his eyes, ‘ there is a house by the water- 
side wheie they have some of the noblest Schiedam — reputed to 
be smuggled, but that’s between ourselves — that can be got m all 
the world The landlord knows me There’s a little summer- 
house overlooking the river, where we might take a glass of this 
delicious liquor wuth a whiff of the best tobacco — it’s in this case, 
and of the rarest quality, to my certain knowledge — and be perfectly 
snug and happy, could we possibly contrive it , or is there any very 
particular engagement that peremptorily takes you another way, 
Mr Swiveller, eh ? ’ 

As the dwarf spoke, Dick’s face relaxed into a compliant smile, 
and his brows slowly unbent By the time he had finished, Dick 
was looking down at Quilp in the same sly manner as Quilp was 
looking up at him, and there remained nothing more to be done 
but to set out toi the house in question This they did, stiaightway 
The moment their backs were turned, little Jacob thawed, and 
resumed his crying from the point where Quilp had frozen him 

The summer-house of which Mi Quilp had spoken w as a rugged 
wooden box, rotten and bare to see, which overhung the liver’s 
mud, and threatened to slide dowm into it 1 he tav ern to which 
It belonged was a crazy building, sapped and undermined by the 
rats, and only upheld by great bars of wood which were reared 
against its walls, and had piopped it up so long that even they 
were decaying and yielding with their load, and of a windy night 
might be heard to creak and crack as if the whole fabric w^ere 
about to come toppling down The house stood — if anything so 
old and feeble could be said to stand — on a piece of waste ground, 
blighted with the unwholesome smoke of factory chimneys, and 
echoing the clank of iron wheels and rush of troubled water Its 
intern^ accommodations amply fulfilled the promise of the outside, 
The rooms were low and damp, the clammy walls were pieiced 
with chinks and holes, the rotten floors had sunk from their level, 
the veiy beams staited from their places and warned the timid 
stranger from their neighbourhood 
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To this inviting spot, entreating him to observe its beauties as 
they passed along, Mr Quilp led Richard Swivellei, and on the 
table of the summer-house, scored deep with many a gallows and 
initial letter, theie soon appeared a wooden keg, full of the vaunted 
liquor Drawing it off into the glasses with the skill of a practised 
hand, and mixing it with about a third pait of water, Mr Quilp 
assigned to Richard Swiveller his portion, and lighting his pipe from 
an end of a candle in a very old and battered lantern, diew himself 
together upon a seat and puffed away 
‘ Is it good ^ ’ said Quilp, as Richard Swiveller smacked his lips, 
‘ is It strong and fiery ? Does it make you wink, and choke, and 
your eyes water, and your breath come short — does it ? ' 

‘ Does it ? ^ cried Dick, throwing away part of the contents of his 
glass, and filling it up with water, ‘ why, man, you don’t mean to tell 
me that you drink such fire as this?’ 

‘ No ’’ rejoined Quilp ‘Not drink it’ Look here And heie. 
And here again Not dunk it ’ ’ 

As he spoke, Daniel Quilp drew off and drank thiee small glass- 
fuls of the raw spirit, and then with a horrible grimace took a great 
many pulls at his pipe, and swallowmg the smoke, discharged it 
in a heavy cloud from his nose This feat accomplished he drew 
himself together in his former position, and laughed excessively 
‘ Give us a toast > ’ cned Quilp, rattling on the table in a dexterous 
manner with his fist and elbow alternately, in a kind of tune, ‘ a 
woman, a beauty Let’s have a beauty for our toast and empty our 
glasses to the last drop Her name, come ’ ’ 

‘ If you want a name,’ said Dick, ‘ here’s Sophy Wackles ’ 

‘ Sophy Wackles,’ screamed the dwarf, ‘ Miss Sophy Wackles 
that IS — Mrs Richard Swiveller that shall be — that shall be — 
ha ha ha ’ ’ 

‘Ah’’ said Dick, ‘ you might have said that a few weeks ago, but 
It won’t do now, my buck Immolating herself upon the shrine of 
Cheggs— ’ 

‘ Poison Cheggs, cut Cheggs’s ears off,’ rejoined Quilp ‘ I won’t 
hear of Cheggs Her name is Swiveller or nothing I’ll drmk her 
health again, and her father’s, and her mother’s , and to all her 
sisters and brothers — the glorious family of the Wackleses — all the 
Wackleses in one glass — down with it to the dregs ’ ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Richard Swiveller, stopping short in the act of raising 
the glass to his lips and looking at the dwarf in a species of stupoi 
as he flourished his arms and legs about ‘ you’re a jolly fellow, but 
of all the jolly fellows I ever saw or heard of, you have the queerest 
and most extraordinary way with you, upon my life you have ’ 

This candid declaration tended rather to increase than restrain 
Mr Quilp’s eccentricities, and Richard Swiveller, astonished to see 
him in such a roystering vein, and dnnkmg not a little himself, for 
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company, — began imperceptibly to become more companionable 
and confiding, so that, being judiciously led on by Mi Quilp, he 
grew at last very confiding indeed Having once got him into this 
mood, and knowing now the key-note to stake whenevei he was at 
a loss, Daniel Quilp's task was compaiatively an easy one, and he 
was soon m possession of the whole details of the scheme contiived 
between the easy Dick and his moie designing fiiend 

‘ Stop > ’ said Quilp ‘ That’s the thing, that’s the thing It can 
be brought about, it shall be biought about Theie’s my hand 
upon it , I am your friend from this minute ’ 

‘ What ' do you think there’s still a chance ? ’ inquired Dick, in 
surpiise at this encouragement 

* A chance f ’ echoed the dwaif, ‘ a certainty * Sophy Wackles 
may become a Cheggs oi anything else she likes, but not a Swiveller 
Oh you lucky dog ^ He’s iicher than any Jew alive , you’ie a made 
man I see in you now nothing but Nelly’s husband, rolling in gold 
and Sliver I’ll help you It shall be done Mind my w^oids, it 
shall be done ’ 

‘ But how ? ’ said Dick 

‘ There’s plenty of time,’ rejoined the dwarf, ‘ and it shall be done 
We’ll sit dowm and talk it over again all the w^ay thiough Fill youi 
glass while I’m gone I shall be back dnectly — directly ’ 

With these hasty woids, Daniel Quilp withdrew into a dismantled 
skittle-giound behind the public-house, and, thiowing himself upon 
the ground actually scieamed and lolled about m uncontrollable 
delight 

‘ Heie’s spoit * ’ he cued, ‘ spoit ready to my hand, all invented 
and arranged, and only to be enjoyed It was this shallow^-pated 
fellow who made my bones ache t’other day, was it? It was his 
friend and fellow-plotter. Mi Trent, that once made eyes at Mis 
Quilp, and leeied and looked, was it > After labouring for tw^o or 
three years in their precious scheme, to find that they’ve got a beggar 
at last, and one of them tied for life Ha ha ha ' He shall many 
Nell He shall have her, and I’ll be the first man, w^hen the knot’s 
tied haid and fast, to tell ’em what they’ve gamed and what I’ve 
helped ’em to Here will be a clearing of old scores, heie will be a 
time to remind ’em what a capital friend I was, and how^ I helped 
them to the heiress Ha ha ha ’ ’ 

In the height of his ecstasy, Mr. Quilp had like to have met w^ith 
a disagreeable check, for rolling very near a bioken dog-kennel, 
theie leapt forth a large fierce dog, \vho, but that his chain was of 
the shortest, would have given him a disagreeable salute As it 
was, the dwarf remained upon his back m perfect safety, taunting 
the dog with hideous faces, and triumphing over him in his inability 
to advance another inch, though there were not a couple of feet 
between them 
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^ Why don’t you come and bite me, why don’t you come and tear 
me to pieces, you coward?’ said Quilp, hissing and worrying the 
animal till he was nearly mad. ‘You’re afraid, you bully, you’re 
afraid, you know you are.’ 

The dog tore and strained at his chain with starting eyes and 
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furious bark, but there the dwarf lay, snapping his fingers with 
gestures of defiance and contempt. When he had .sufficiently re- 
covered from his delight, he rose, and with his arms a-kimbo, 
achieved a kind of deiiion-dance round the kennel, just without the 
limits of the chain, driving the dog quite wuld. Having by this 
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means composed his spirits and put himself in a pleasant tram, he 
returned to his unsuspicious companion, ^\hom he found looking at 
the tide with exceeding gravity, and thinking of that same gold and 
silver which Mr Quilp had mentioned 


CHAPTER XXII 

The remainder of that day and the whole of the next weie a busy 
time for the Nubbles family, to whom everything connected with 
Kif s outfit and departure was matter of as great moment as if he 
had been about to penetrate into the interior of Africa, oi to take a 
cruise round the world It would be difficult to suppose that there 
evei was a box which was opened and shut so many times within 
foui-and-twenty hours, as that which contained his waidrobe and 
necessaries , and ceitainly there never was one which to two small 
eyes presented such a mine of clothing, as this mighty chest with its 
three shirts and proportionate alloivance of stockings and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, disclosed to the astonished vision of little Jacob 
At last it was conveyed to the carrier’s, at whose house at Finchley 
Kit was to find it next day, and the box being gone, there remained 
but two questions for consideiation firstly, whether the earner would 
lose, 01 dishonestly feign to lose, the box upon the road , secondly, 
whether Kit’s mother peifectly undeistood how to take care of 
herself in the absence of her son 

‘ I don’t think there’s hardly a chance of his leally losing it, but car- 
riers are under great temptation to pretend they lose things, no doubt,’ 
said Mrs Nubbles apprehensively, m reference to the fiist point, 
^No doubt about it,’ retunied Kit, with a serious look, ^upon 
my word, mother, I don’t think it was right to tiust it to itself 
Somebody ought to have gone with it. I’m afiaid ’ 

< We can’t help it now,’ said his mother , ' but it was foolish and 
wrong People oughtn’t to be tempted ’ 

Kit inwardly resolved that he would never tempt a carrier any 
more, save with an empty box , and having formed this Christian 
determination, he turned his thoughts to the second question 
‘ You know you must keep up your spirits, mother, and not be 
lonesome because I’m not at home I shall very often be able to 
look in when I come into town I dare say, and 1 shall send you a 
letter sometimes, and when the quarter comes round, I can get a 
holiday of course ^ and then see if we don’t take little Jacob to the 
play, and let him know what oysters means ’ 

‘ I hope plays mayn’t be sinful, Kit, but I’m a’most afiaid,’ said 
Mrs Nubbles 
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‘ I know who has been putting that in your head,’ rejoined her 
son disconsolately , ‘ that’s Little Bethel again Now I say, mother, 
pray don’t take to going there regulaily, for if I was to see your 
good-humoured face that has always made home cheerful, turned 
into a giievous one, and the baby trained to look grievous too, and 
to call itself a young sinner (bless its heart) and a child of the devil 
(which IS calling its dead father names) , if I was to see this, and 
see little Jacob looking grievous likewise, I should so take it to 
heart that I’m sure I should go and list for a soldier, and lun my 
head on purpose against the first cannon-ball I saw coming my way ’ 
* Oh, Kit, don’t talk like that ’ 

‘ I would, indeed, mother, and unless you want to make me feel 
very wretched and uncomfortable, you’ll keep that bow on your 
bonnet, which you’d more than half a mind to pull off last week 
Can you suppose there’s any harm in looking as cheerful and being 
as cheerful as our poor circumstances will peimit ? Do I see any- 
thing in the way I’m made, which calls upon me to be a snivelling, 
solemn, whispering chap, sneaking about as if I couldn’t help it, 
and expressing myself in a most unpleasant snuffle? on the con- 
trairy, don’t I see every reason wffly I shouldn’t ? Just hear this ! 
Ha ha ha < An’t that as nat’ral as w^alking, and as good for the 
health ? Ha ha ha * An’t that as nat’ral as a sheep’s bleating, or a 
pig’s grunting, or a horse^s neighing, or a bird’s singing ? Ha ha ha * 
Isn’t It, mother?’ 

There was something contagious in Kit’s laugh, for his mothei, 
who had looked grave before, first subsided into a smile, and then 
fell to jommg in it heartily, which occasioned Kit to say that he 
knew it was natural, and to laugh the more Kit and his mother, 
laughing together in a pretty loud key, woke the baby, who, finding 
that there was something very jovial and agreeable in progress, was 
no sooner in its mother’s arms than it-hegan to kick and laugh, most 
vigorously This new illustration of his argument so tickled Kit, 
that he fell backward in his chair in a state of exhaustion, pointing 
at the baby and shaking his sides till he rocked again After re- 
covering twice or thnce, and as often relapsing, he wiped his eyes 
and said grace , and a very cheerful meal their scanty supper was 
With more kisses, and hugs, and tears, than many young gentle- 
men who start upon their travels, and leave well-stocked homes 
behind them, would deem within the bounds of probability (if 
matter so low could be herein set down). Kit left the house at an 
early hour next morning, and set out to walk to Finchley , feeling 
a sufficient pnde in his appearance to have warranted his excom- 
munication from Little Bethel from that time forth, if he had ever 
been one of that mournful congregation 

Lest anybody should feel a curiosity to know how Kit was clad, 
It may be briefly lemarked that he wore no livery, but was dressed 
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m a coat of pepper-and-salt with ^\alstcoat of canaiy colour, and 
nether gaiments of non-grey, besides these glories, he shone in the 
lustre of a new pair of boots and an extremely stiff and shiny hat, 
which on being stmck anywhere with the knuckles, sounded like a 
drum And in this attue, lather wondering that he attiacted so 
little attention, and attiibuting the circumstance to the msensibilit> 
of those ^^ho got up eaily, he made his ^^ay towards Abel Cottage 

Without encounteimg any moie remaikable adventure on the 
load, than meeting a lad in a biimless hat, the exact counteipait of 
his old one, on whom he bestow^ed half the sixpence he possessed, 
Kit arrived m course of time at the caiiiei’s house, where, to the 
lasting honour of human natuie, he found the box in safety Re- 
ceiving from the wife of this immaculate man, a dii action to Mu 
Garland’s, he took the box upon his shoulder and lepaired thither 
directly 

To be suie, it was a beautiful little cottage with a thatched loof 
and little spires at the gable-ends, and pieces of stained glass in 
some of the windows, almost as laige as pocket books On one 
side of the house was a little stable, just the size foi the pony, with 
a little room ovei it, just the size foi Kit White curtains weie 
flutteimg, and birds in cages that looked as bught as if they were 
made of gold, weie singing at the windows, plants were aiianged 
on either side of the path, and clustered about the dooi , and the 
garden was blight With floweis in full bloom, winch shed a sweet 
odoui all lound, and had a chaiming and elegant appearance 
Everything within the house and without, seemed to be the perfec- 
tion of neatness and oidei. In the gaiden theie was not a w^eed to 
be seen, and to judge from some dapper gaidenmg-tools, a basket, 
and a pan of gloves which were lying m one of the walks, old Mi 
Gailand had been at work m it that veiy morning 

Kit looked about him, and admued, and looked again, and this 
a gieat many times befoie he could make up his mind to turn his 
head anothei way and ring the bell Theic was abundance of tune 
to look about him again though, when he had lung it, foi nobody 
came, so aftei ringing it twice or thrice he sat down upon his box, 
and w^aited 

He rung the bell a gieat many tunes, and yet nobody came But 
at last, as he w^as sitting upon the box thinking about giants' castles, 
and princesses tied up to pegs by the haii of their heads, and 
dragons buisting out fiom behind gates, and other incidents of the 
like nature, common m story-books to youths of low degree on their 
•first visit to strange houses, the door was gently opened, and a little 
seivant-girl, veiy tidy, modest, and demuie, but very pietty too, 
appeared 

^ I suppose you're Christopher, sir,' said the servant-giil. 

Kat got off the box, and said yes, he was. 
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* I’m afiaid youVe rung a good many times perhaps,' she rejoined, 
‘ but we couldn't hear you, because we've been catching the pony ' 

Kit rather wondered what this meant, but as he couldn't stop 
there, asking questions, he shouldered the box again and followed 
the girl into the hall, where thiough a back-door he descried Mr 
Garland leading Whisker m tiiumph up the garden, after that self- 
willed pony had (as he afterwaids learned) dodged the family loiind 
a small paddock in the leai, foi one houi and three quarters 

The old gentleman leceived him veiy kindly and so did the old 
lady, whose previous good opinion of him was greatly enhanced by 
his wiping his boots on the mat until the soles of his feet burnt 
again He was then taken into the parlour to be inspected in his 
new clothes , and when he had been surveyed several times, and 
had afforded by his appearance unlimited satisfaction, he was taken 
into the stable (wheie the pony received him with uncommon com- 
plaisance) , and thence into the little chambei he had ahead} 
observed, which w^as veiy clean and comfoi table and thence into 
the garden, in which the old gentleman told him he w^ould be taught 
to employ himself, and where he told him, besides, what gieat things 
he meant to do to make him comfoitable, and happy, if he found 
he deserved it All these kindnesses. Kit acknowledged iMth 
various expiessions of gratitude, and so many touches of the new^ 
hat, that the brim suffered consideiably When the old gentleman 
had said all he had to say in the way of piomise and advice, and 
Kit had said all he had to say in the way of assuiance and thank- 
fulness, he was handed over again to the old lady, who, summoning 
the little servant-gill (wdiose name was Baibara), instiucted her to 
take him down stairs and give him something to eat and drink, after 
his walk 

Down Stans, theiefore, Kit went, and at the bottom of the slaiis 
theie w^as such a kitchen as w^as never before seen 01 heard of out 
of a toy-shop window, with everything in it as bright and glowing, 
and as piecisely oideied too, as Baibaia heiself And in this 
kitchen, Kit sat himself dowm at a table as white as a table-cloth, 
to eat cold meat, and drink small ale, and use his knife and fork the 
more awkwardly, because there was an unknown Barbara looking on 
and observing him 

It did not appeal, however, that there was anything remaikabl} 
tiemendous about this strange Barbara, who having lived a veiy 
quiet life, blushed very much and was quite as embarrassed and 
uncertain what she ought to say or do, as Kit could possibly be 
When he had sat for some little time, attentive to the ticking of 
the sober clock, he ventured to glance cmiously at the dresser, and 
theie, among the plates and dishes, were Barbara's little work-box 
w ith a sliding lid to shut 111 the balls of cotton, and Barbara's prayer- 
book, and Barbara's hymn-book, and Barbara's Bible. Barbara's 
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little looking-glass hung in a good light near the window, and 
Barbara’s bonnet was on a nail behind the door. From all these 
mute signs and tokens of her presence, he naturally glanced' at 
Barbara'” herself, who sat as mute as they, shelling peas into a dish; 
and just when Kit was looking at her eyelashes and wondering— 



quite in the simplicity of his heart — what colour her eyes might 
be, it perversely happened that Barbara raised her head a little 
to look at him, when both pair of eyes were hastily withdrawn, and 
Kit leant over his plate, and Barbara over her pea-shells, each in 
extreme confusion at having been detected by the other. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Mr Richard Swiveller wending home\\ard fiom the Wilderness 
(for such was the appropriate name of Quilp’s choice retreat), after 
a sinuous and corksciew fashion, with many checks and stumbles ^ 
after stopping suddenly and staring about him, then as suddenly 
running forward for a few paces, and as suddenly halting again and 
shaking his head, doing everything with a jerk and nothing by pre- 
meditation 3 — Mr Richard Swiveller wending his way homeward 
after this fashion, which is considered by evil-minded men to be 
symbolical of intoxication, and is not held by such persons to 
denote that state of deep wisdom and reflection in which the actor 
knows himself to be, began to think that possibly he had misplaced 
his confidence and that the dwarf might not be precisely the sort 
of person to whom to entrust a secret of such delicacy and impor- 
tance. And being led and tempted on by this remorseful thought 
into a condition which the evil-minded class before referred to 
i\ould term the maudlin state or stage of drunkenness, it occurred 
to Mr Swiveller to cast his hat upon the ground, and moan, crying 
aloud that he was an unhappy orphan, and that if he had not been 
an unhappy orphan things had never come to this 

* Left an infant by my parents, at an early age,^ said Mr Swiveller, 
bewailing his hard lot, ‘ cast upon the world m my tenderest period, 
and thrown upon the mercies of a deluding dwarf, who can v onder 
at my weakness * Here’s a miserable orphan for you Here,’ said 
Mr Swiveller, raising his voice to a high pitch, and looking sleepily 
round, ‘ is a miserable orphan ^ ’ 

‘ Then,’ said somebody hard by, ‘ let me be a father to you ’ 

Mr Swiveller swayed himself to and fro to preserve his balance, 
and, looking into a kind of haze which seemed to surround him, at 
last perceived tw^o eyes dimly twinkling through the mist, which he 
observed after a short J;ime were m the neighbourhood of a nose 
and mouth Casting his eyes down towards that quarter m which, 
wnth reference to a man’s face, his legs are usually to be found, he 
observed that the face had a body attached^ and when he looked 
more intently he was satisfied that the person was Mr Quilp, who 
indeed had been in his company all the time, but whom he had 
some vague idea of having left a mile or two behind 

^ You have deceived an orphan, sir,’ said Mr Swiveller solemnly. 

* I ’ I’m a second father to >ou,’ replied Quilp 

‘You my father, sir > ’ retorted Dick* ‘ Being all right myself, 
sir, I request to be left alone — ^mstantly, sir ’ 

* What a funny fellow you are * ’ cried Quilp. 
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‘ Go, sir,’ returned Dick, leaning against a post and waving 
his hand. ‘ Go, deceiver, go, some day, sir, p’r’aps you’ll waken, 
from pleasure’s dream to know, the grief of orphans forsaken. Will 
you go, sir ? ’ 
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The dwarf taking no heed of this adjuration, Mr. Swiveller 
advanced with the view of inflicting upon him condign chastise- 
ment, But forgetting his purpose or changing his mind before he 
came close to him, he seized his hand and vowed eternal friend- 
ship, declaring with an agreeable frankness that from that time forth 






WELCOME BACK1 i6i 

his late salamandeung, accompanied him at evening to Mr Quilp^o 
house 

Mightily glad Mr Quilp was to see them, or mightily glad he 
seemed to be, and fearfully polite Mr Qmlp was to Mrs Quilp 
and Mrs Jiniwin , and very sharp was the look he cast on his wife 
to observe how she was affected by the recognition of young Trent. 
Mrs Quilp was as innocent as hei own mother of any emotion, 
painful 01 pleasant, which the sight of him awakened, but as her 
husband’s glance made her timid and confused, and uncertain what 
to do or w^hat was required of her, Mr Quilp did not fail to assign 
her embarrassment to the cause he had in his mind, and while he 
chuckled at his penetration was secietly exasperated by his 
jealousy 

Nothing of this appeared, however On the contrary, Mr Quilp 
w^as all blandness and suavity, and presided over the case-bottle of 
rum mth. extraordinaiy open-heartedness 

‘ Why let me see,’ said Quilp ‘ It must be a matter of nearly 
two years since we were first acquainted ’ 

‘ Nearer three, I think,’ said Trent 

‘Nearer thiee’’ cried Quilp ‘How fast time flies Does it 
seem as long as that to you, Mrs Quilp?’ 

‘ Yes, I think it seems full three years, Quilp,’ was the unfortunate 
reply 

‘ Oh indeed, ma’am,’ thought Quilp, ‘ you have been pining, have 
you ? Veiy good, ma’am ’ 

‘ It seems to me but yesterday that you went out to Demerara 
in the Mary Anne,’ said Quilp , ‘ but yesterday, I declare Well, I 
like a little wildness I was wild myself once ’ 

Mr Quilp accompanied this admission wuth such an awful wink, 
indicative of old rovings and backslidmgs, that Mrs Jim win was 
indignant, and could not forbear from remarking under her breath 
that he might at least put off his confessions until his wife w^as 
absent, for which act of boldness and insubordination Mr Quilp 
first stared her out of countenance and then drank her health 
ceremoniously 

‘I thought you’d come back directly, Fred I always thought 
that,’ said Quilp, setting down his glass ‘ And when the Mary 
Anne leturned wuth you on board, instead of a letter to say what a 
contrite heart you had, and how happy you were in the situation 
that had been provided for you, I was amused — exceedingly amused 
Ha ha ha J ’ 

The young man smiled, but not as though the theme was the 
most agreeable one that could have been selected for his entertain- 
ment , and for that reason Quilp pursued it 

‘ I always will say,’ he resumed, ‘ that when a rich relation having 
two young people — sisters or brothers, or brother and sister — ^ 
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dependent on him, attaches himself exclusively to one, and casts off 
the other, he does wrong ’ 

The young man made a movement of impatience, but Quilp went 
on as calmly as if he were discussing some abstract question in 
which nobody present had the slightest personal interest 

‘ It’s very true,’ said Qiiilp, ‘ that your grandfather urged repeated 
forgiveness, ingratitude, not, and extiavagance, and all that , but as 
I told him “ these are common faults ” “ But he’s a scoundiel,” 

said he “Giantmg that,” said I (for the sake of argument of 
course), “a great many young noblemen and gentlemen are 
scoundrels too ’ ” But he wouldn’t be convinced ’ 

‘ I wonder at that, Mr Quilp,’ said the young man sarcastically 
‘Well, so did I at the time,’ returned Quilp, ‘ but he was always 
obstinate He w^as in a manner a fiiend of mine, but he was always 
obstinate and ivrong-headcd Little Nell is a nice giil, a charmings 
girl, but you’re hei biother, Frederick You’re her biother after all, 
as you told him the last time you met, he can’t alter that ’ 

‘ He would if he could, confound him foi that and all other 
kindnesses,’ said the young man impatiently ‘But nothing can 
come of this subject now, and let us have done with it in the 
Devil’s name ’ 

‘ Agreed,’ returned Quilp, ‘ agreed on my part leadily Why have 
I alluded to it? Just to show you, Fredeuck, that I have always 
stood youi friend You little knew who was your friend, and 
who your foe , now did you ? You thought I was against you, and 
so there has been a coolness betw een us , but it was all on your 
side, entirely on youi side Let’s shake hands again, Fied ’ 

With his head sunk dowm between his shoulders, and a hideous 
grin overspreading his face, the dwarf stood up and stretched his 
short arm across the table After a moment’s hesitation, the young 
man stretched out his to meet it , Quilp clutched his fingers in a grip 
that for the moment stopped the current of the blood within them, 
and pressing his other hand upon his lip and fi owning towaids the 
unsuspicious Richard, released them and sat down 

This action was not lost upon Trent, who, knowing that Richard 
Swiveller was a mere tool in his hands and knew no moie of his 
designs than he thought proper to communicate, saw that the dwarf 
perfectly understood their relative position, and fully entered into 
the character of his friend It is something to be appreciated, even 
m knavery* This silent homage to his superior abilities, no less 
than a sense of the power with which the dwaifs quick perception 
had already invested him, mclined the young man towards that ugly 
worthy, and determined him to piofit by his aid 

It being now Mr Quilp’s cue to change the subject with all com 
venient expedition, lest Richard Swiveller m his heedlessness should 
reveal anything which it was inexpedient for the w^omen to know, 
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he proposed a game at four-handed cnbbage ^ and partners being 
cut for, Mrs Quilp fell to Frederick Trent, and Dick himself to 
Qmlp Mrs Jiniwin being very fond of cards was caiefully excluded 
by her son-in-law from any paiticipation in the game, and bad 
assigned to her the duty of occasionally replenishing the glasses 
fiom the case-bottle, Mi Quilp from that moment keeping one eye 
constantly upon hci, lest she should by any means piocuie a taste 
of the same, and thereby tantalising the wu etched old lady (who 
was as much attached to the case-bottle as the cauls) m a double 
degree and most ingenious manner 
But It \vas not to Mis Jim win alone that Mr Quilp’s attention 
was lestiicted, as several othei mattcis lequiied his constant 
vigilance Among his various eccentric habits he had a humoious 
one of always cheating at cards, w^hich rendered necessaiy on his 
pait, not only a close obseivance of the game, and a sleight-of-hand 
in counting and scoring, but also involved the constant correction, 
by looks, and frowns, and kicks undei the table, of Richard 
Swiveller, w^ho being bewildeied by the lapidity with which his 
cards were told, and the rate at which the pegs travelled down the 
boaid, could not be prevented from sometimes expressing his 
surprise and inciedulity Mrs Quilp too w^as the paitner of young 
Trent, and for every look that passed between them, and every 
woid they spoke, and every card they played, the dwarf had eyes 
and ears, not occupied alone with what was passing above the 
table, but with signals that might be exchanging beneath it, which 
he laid all kinds of traps to detect , besides often treading on his 
wife’s toes to see whether she cned out or remained silent under 
the infliction, in which latter case it would have been quite clear 
that Trent had been treading on her toes before Yet, in the most 
of all these distractions, the one eye was upon the old lady alw^ays, 
and if she so much as stealthily advanced a tea-spoon towards a 
neighbouring glass (which she often did), for the purpose of abstract- 
ing but one sup of its sweet contents, Qmlp’s hand would oveiset it 
in the very moment of her triumph, and Quiip’s mocking voice 
imploie her to regard her precious health And in any one of these 
his many cares, from first to last, Quilp never flagged nor faltered 
At length, when they had played a great many rubbers and draivn 
pretty freely upon the case-bottle, Mr Quilp warned his lady to 
retire to rest, and that submissive wife complying, and being followed 
by her indignant mother, Mr Swiveller fell asleep Ihe dwarf 
beckoning his remaining companion to the other end of the loom, 
held a short conference with him in whispers 

‘ It’s as well not to say more than one can help before our worthy 
friend,’ said Quilp, making a grimace towards the slumbering Dick* 

* Is It a bargain between us, Fred ? Shall he marry little rosy Nell 
by-and-by ^ ’ 
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‘You have some end of yom o'vvn to answer, of course,’ returned 
the other 

‘ Of course I have, dear Fied,’ said Quilp, gunning to think how 
little he suspected what the leal end was ‘ It’s retaliation perhaps , 
perhaps whim I have influence, Fred, to help or oppose Which 
way shall I use it ? Theie are a pair of scales, and it goes into one ’ 

‘ Throw it into mine then,’ said Ti ent 

‘ It’s done, Fied,’ rejoined Quilp, sketching out his clenched 
hand and opening it as if he had let some weight fall out ‘ It’s in 
the scale fiom this time, and turns it, Fred Mind that ’ 

‘ Where have they gone ? ’ asked Trent 

Quilp shook his head, and said that point lemamed to be dis- 
covered which It might be, easily When it was, they would begin 
their preliminaiy advances He would visit the old man, or even 
Richard Swiveller might visit him, and by affecting a deep concern 
in his behalf, and imploiing him to settle m some w^orthy home, 
lead to the child’s lemembering him with gratitude and favour 
Once impressed to this extent, it w^ould be easy, he said, to win her 
m a year or tw^o, for she supposed the old man to be pool, as it was 
a pait of his jealous policy (in common with many other miseis) to 
feign to be so, to those about him 

‘ He has feigned it often enough to me, of late,’ said Trent 

‘ Oh ’ and to me too ’ ’ replied the dw^arf ‘ Which is more 
extraordmaiy, as I know how rich he really is ’ 

‘ I suppose you should,’ said Trent 

‘I think I should indeed,’ lejoined the dwarf, and m that, at 
least, he spoke the truth 

After a few more wduspeied woids, they returned to the table, 
and the young man rousing Richaid Swiveller informed him that 
he was waiting to depart This was welcome news to Dick, who 
started up directly After a few w^ords of confidence m the result 
of their project had been exchanged, they bade the grinning Quilp 
good night 

Quilp crept to the window as they passed in the street below% 
and listened Trent was pronouncing an encomium upon his wife, 
and they w^ere both wondering by what enchantment she had been 
brought to mairy such a mis-shapen wietch as he The dwarf after 
watching their retreating shadows wuth a wider grin than his face 
had yet displaced, stole softly in the dark to bed 

In this hatching of their scheme, neither Trent nor Quilp had 
had one thought about the happiness or miseiy of poor innocent 
Nell It would have been strange if the careless profligate, who 
was the butt of both, had been harassed by any such consideration , 
for his high opinion of his own merits and deserts rendered the 
project rather a laudable one than otherwise , and if he had been 
visited by so unw^onted a guest as reflection, he would — ^bemg a 
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brute only in the gratification of his appetites — have soothed his 
conscience with the plea that he did not mean to beat or kill his 
wife, and would theiefore, after all said and done, be a very tolerable, 
average husband. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

It was not until they were quite exhausted and could no longer 
maintain the pace at which they had fled from the race-giound, that 
the old man and the child ventured to stop, and sit do^Yn to rest 
upon the borders of a little wood Here, though the course was 
hidden from their view', they could yet faintly distinguish the noise 
of distant shouts, the hum of voices, and the beating of drums 
Climbing the eminence which lay between them and the spot they 
had left, the child could even discern the fluttering flags and white 
tops of booths , but no person was approaching towards them, and 
their resting-place was solitary and still 

Some time elapsed befoie she could reassure her trembling com- 
panion, 01 restore him to a state of model ate tranquillity His 
disordered imagination represented to him a crowed of persons stealing 
towards them beneath the covei of the bushes, lurking in every 
ditch, and peeping from the boughs of every rustling tree He was 
haunted by apprehensions of being led captive to some gloomy 
place wdiere he would be chained and scourged, and worse than all, 
where Nell could never come to see him, save through iron bars 
and gratings in the wall His terrors affected the child Separation 
from her grandfather was the greatest evil she could diead , and 
feeling for the time as though, go wheie they w^ould, they were to 
be hunted down, and could never be safe but in hiding, her heart 
failed her, and her courage drooped 

In one so young, and so unused to the scenes in which she had 
lately moved, this sinking of the spirit was not surprising But, 
Nature often enshrines gallant and noble hearts in weak bosoms — 
oftenest, God bless her, in female breasts — and when the child, 
casting her tearful eyes upon the old man, remembered how weak 
he was, and how destitute and helpless he would be if she failed 
him, her heart sw^elled within her, and animated her with new 
strength and fortitude 

‘We are quite safe now, and have nothing to fear indeed, dear 
grandfather,’ she said 

‘Nothing to fear I ’ leturned the old man ‘Nothing to fear if 
they took me from thee > Nothing to fear if they parted us I 
Nobody is true to me No, not one Not even Nell 1’ 
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‘ Oh ^ do not say that/ replied the child, ‘ for if ever anybody 
was true at heait, and earnest, I am I am suie you know 
I am’ 

‘ Then how,’ said the old man, looking fearfully round, ‘ how can 
you bear to think that we are safe, when they are searching for me 
eveiy where, and may come heie, and steal upon us, even while 
we’re talking ? ’ 

‘Because I’m sure we ha\e not been followed,’ said the child 
‘Judge for yourself, dear grandfather^ look round, and see how 
quiet and still it is We are alone together, and may ramble where 
we like Not safe • Could I feel easy — did I feel at ease — v;hen 
any dangei threatened you ? ’ 

‘ True, too,’ he answered, pressing her hand, but still looking 
anxiously about ‘ What noise was that ^ ’ 

‘ A bird,’ said the child, ‘ flying into the wood, and leading the 
way for us to follow You remember that we said we would walk 
m w^oods and fields, and by the side of rivers, and how happy we 
would be — you remember that? But here, while the sun shines 
above oui heads, and everything is bright and happy, we are sitting 
sadly down, and losing time See what a pleasant path , and there’s 
the bird — the same bird — now" he flies to another tree, and stays to 
sing Come > ’ 

When they rose up from the ground, and took the shady track 
wdiich led them through the wood, she bounded on before, printing 
her tiny footsteps m the moss, wdnch rose elastic fiom so light a 
pressure and gave it back as miirois throw oif breath , and thus 
she lured the old man on, with many a backwaid look and meriy 
beck, now pointing stealthily to some lone bird as it perched and 
twitteied on a branch that strayed across their path, now stopping 
to listen to the songs that broke the happy silence, or watch the 
sun as It trembled through the leaves, and stealing m among the 
ivied trunks of stout old trees, opened long paths of light As they 
passed omvaid, parting the boughs that clustered in their w"ay, the 
serenity which the child had first assumed, stole into her breast 
in earnest, the old man cast no longer feaiful looks behind, but 
felt at ease and cheeiful, for the fuither they passed into the deep 
green shade, the more they felt that the tranquil mind of God was 
there, and shed its peace on them 

At length the path becoming clearer and less intricate, brought 
them to the end of the wood, and into a public load Taking 
their w"ay along it for a short distance, they came to a lane, so 
shaded by the trees on either hand that they met together over- 
head, and arched the narrow way A broken finger-post announced 
that this led to a village three miles off, and thither they resohed 
to bend their steps 

The miles appealed so long that they sometimes thought they 
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must have missed their road But at last, to their great joy, it led 
downwards in a steep descent, with overhanging banks over which 
the footpaths led , and the clustered houses of the village peeped 
from the woody hollow below 

It was a very small place The men and boys were playing at 
cricket on the green , and as the othei folks were looking on, they 
w^andered up and down, uncertain wheie to seek a humble lodging 
There was but one old man m the little garden before his cottage, 
and him they were timid of approaching, for he was the school- 
master, and had ‘ School ^ written up over his wundow in black 
letteis on a w^hite board He was a pale, simple-looking man, of 
a spare and meagre habit, and sat among his flowers and beehives, 
smoking his pipe, in the little poich before his door 

‘Speak to him, dear,’ the old man whispeied 

‘ I am almost afraid to disturb him,’ said the child timidly ‘ He 
does not seem to see us Perhaps if we wait a little, he may look 
this way’ 

They waited, but the schoolmaster cast no look towards them, 
and still sat, thoughtful and silent, m the little porch He had 
a kind face In his plain old suit of black, he looked pale and 
meagre They fancied, too, a lonely air about him and his house, 
but perhaps that was because the other people formed a merry 
company upon the green, and he seemed the only solitaiy man in 
all the place 

They were very tired, and the child would have been bold enough 
to address e\en a schoolmasfer, but for something in his manner 
which seemed to denote that he w^as uneasy or distressed As they 
stood hesitating at a little distance, they saw that he sat for a few 
minutes at a time like one in a brown study, then laid aside his 
pipe and took a few turns in his garden, then approached the gate 
and looked tow^ards the green, then took up his pipe again with a 
sigh, and sat down thoughtfully as before 

As nobody else appeared and it would soon be daik, Nell at 
length took courage, and when he had resumed his pipe and seat, 
ventured to draw near, leading her grandfather by the hand The 
slight noise they made in raising the latch of the wicket-gate, caught 
his attention He looked at them kindly but seemed disappointed 
too, and slightly shook his head 

Nell dropped a curtsey, and told him they weie pooi tiavellers 
who sought a shelter for the night which they w^ould gladly pa) for, 
so far as their means allow^ed The schoolmaster looked earnestly 
at hex as she spoke, laid aside his pipe, and rose up directl} 

‘If you could direct us anywhere, sir,’ said the child, ‘ we should 
take it very kindly ’ 

‘You have been walking a long w^ay,’ said the schoolmaster. 

* A long w^ay, sir,’ the child replied. 
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‘You’re a young traveller, my child,’ he said, laying his hand 
gently on her head. ‘Your grandchild, friend?’ 

‘Aye, sir,’ cried the old man, ‘and the stay and comfort of 
my life.’ 

‘ Come in,’ said the schoolmaster. 










PM 


Without further preface he conducted them into his little school- 
room, which was parlour and kitchen likewise, and told them that 
they were welcome to remain under his roof till morning. Before 
they had done thanking him, he spread a coarse white cloth upon 
the table, with knives and platters; and bringing out some bread 
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and cold meat and a jug of beer, besought them to eat and 
drink 

The child looked round the room as she took her seat Theie 
were a couple of forms, notched and cut and inked all over^ a 
small deal desk perched on four legs, at which no doubt the master 
sat, a few dog’s-eared books upon a high shelf, and beside them 
a motley collection of peg-tops, balls, kites, fishing-lines, marbles, 
half-eaten apples, and other confiscated property of idle urchins 
Displayed on hooks upon the wall in all their terrors, were the 
cane and ruler , and near them, on a small shelf of its own, the 
dunce’s cap, made of old newspapers and decorated with glaring 
wafers of the largest size But, the great ornaments of the walls 
were certain moral sentences fairly copied in good round text, and 
well-worked sums in simple addition and multiplication, evidently 
achieved by the same hand, which w^ere plentifully pasted all round 
the room for the double purpose, as it seemed, of bearing testi- 
mony to the excellence of the school, and kindling a worthy 
emulation in the bosoms of the scholars 
*Yes,’ said the old schoolmaster, observing that her attention 
was caught by these latter specimens ‘That’s beautiful writing, 
my dear ’ 

‘Very, sir,’ replied the child modestly, ‘is it yours ?’ 

‘ Mine * ’ he returned, taking out his spectacles and putting them 
on, to have a better view of the triumphs so dear to his heart, 
‘/couldn’t wTite like that, now-a-days No They’re all done 
by one hand, a little hand it is, not so old as yours, but a very 
clever one ’ 

As the schoolmaster said this, he saw that a small blot of ink had 
been thrown on one of the copies, so he took a penknife from his 
pocket, and going up to the wall, carefully scraped it out When he 
had finished, he walked slowdy backward from the writing, admiring 
It as one might contemplate a beautiful picture, but wuth something 
of sadness m his voice and manner which quite touched the child, 
though she was unacquainted with its cause 

‘ A little hand indeed,’ said the poor schoolmaster ‘ Far beyond 
all his companions, m his learning and his sports too, how did he 
ever come to be so fond of me * That I should love him is no 
w^onder, but that he should love me — ’ and there the schoolmaster 
stopped, and took ofif his spectacles to wipe them, as though they 
had grown dim 

‘ I hope there is nothing the matter, sir,’ said Nell anxiously 
‘ Not much, my dear,’ returned the schoolmaster ‘ I hoped to 
have seen him on the green to-night He was always foremost 
among them But he’ll be there to-morrow ’ 

‘ Has he been ill ?’ asked the child, wuth a child’s quick sympathy 
‘Not very They said he was w^'andenug in his head yesterday, 
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dear boy, and so they said the day before But thaPs a part ot 
that kind of disoider^ it’s not a bad sign — not at all a bad 
sign’ 

The child was silent He walked to the door, and looked wist- 
fully out The shadows of night were gatheiing, and all was 
still 

‘If he could lean upon anybody’s aim he would come to me, 
I know,’ he said, returning into the room ‘ He always came into 
the garden to say good night But perhaps his illness has only 
just taken a fivouiable turn, and it’s too late for him to come out, 
for it’s very damp and there’s a heavy dew It’s much better he 
shouldn’t come to-night ' 

The schoolmaster lighted a candle, fastened the window-shutter, 
and closed the door But after he had done this, and sat silent 
a little time, he took down his hat, and said he would go and 
satisfy himself, if Nell w^ould sit up till he returned The child 
readily complied, and he went out 

She sat theie half-an-hour or nioie, feeling the place veiy stiange 
and lonely, for she had prevailed upon the old man to go to bed, 
and there w^as nothing to be heard but the ticking of an old clock, 
and the whistling of the wund among the trees When he returned, 
he took his seat in the chimney comer, but remained silent for a 
long tune At length he turned to her, and speaking very gently, 
hoped she would say a prayer that night for a sick child 

‘My favourite scholar said the poor schoolmastei, smoking a 
pipe he had forgotten to light, and looking mournfully round upon 
the walls ‘It is a little hand to ha\e done all that, and waste 
away with sickness. It is a veiy, very little hand • ’ 


CHAPTER XXV 

After a sound night’s lest m a chamber in the thatched roof, m 
which it seemed the se\ton had for some years been a lodger, but 
which he had lately deserted for a wufe and a cottage of his own, 
the child rose eaily m the morning and descended to the room 
where she had supped last night As the schoolmastei had alieady 
left his bed and gone out, she bestined heiself to make it neat and 
comfortable, and had just finished its airangement w^hen the kind 
host returned 

He thanked her many times, and said that the old dame who 
usually did such offices for him had gone to nmse the little scholar 
whom he had told her of The child asked how^ he w^as, and hoped 
he was better, 
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‘No/ lejoined the schoolmaster, shaking his head sorrowfully, 
no better They even say he is worse ’ 

‘ I am very sorry for that, sir,' said the child 
The poor schoolmaster appeared to be gratified by her earnest 
manner, but yet rendered more uneasy by it, for he added hastily 
that anxious people often magnified an evil and thought it greater 
than it was , ‘ for my pait,' he said, m his quiet, patient way, ‘ I 
hope It’s not so I don’t think he can be worse ' 

The child asked his leave to prepaie breakfast, and her grand- 
father coming down stairs, they all three partook of it together 
While the meal wsls in progress, their host remarked that the old 
man seemed much fatigued, and evidently stood m need of rest 
‘ If the journey you have before you is a long one,’ he said, ‘ and 
don’t press you for one day, you’re very welcome to pass another 
night heie I should really be glad if you would, fiiend ’ 

He saw that the old man looked at Nell, unceitam whether to 
accept or decline his offer , and added, 

* I shall be glad to have your young companion with me for one 
day If you can do a charity to a lone man, and rest yourself at 
the same time, do so If you must proceed upon your journey, I 
wish you w^ell through it, and will w^alk a little w^ay with you before 
school begins ’ 

‘What are we to do, Nell?’ said the old man iiiesolutely, ‘say 
w^hat w^e’re to do, dear ’ 

It required no great persuasion to induce the child to answer that 
they had better accept the mvitation and leraain She w^as happy 
to show her gratitude to the kind schoolmaster by busying herself 
in the perfoimance of such household duties as his httle cottage 
stood in need of 'When these weie done, she took some needle- 
work from her basket, and sat herself down upon a stool beside the 
lattice, where the honeysuckle and woodbine ent\»aned their tender 
stems, and stealing into the room filled it with their delicious breath 
Her grandfather wos basking in the sun outside, breathing the 
perfume of the flowors, and idly wotchmg the clouds as they floated 
on before the light summer wund 

As the schoolmaster, after ai ranging the two forms in due order, 
took his seat behind his desk and made other preparations for school, 
the child wasappiehensive that she might be mthe w^ay, and offered 
to withdraw to her little bedioom But this he would not allow, 
and as he seemed pleased to ha\e her thcie, she remained, busying 
herself with her work. 

‘ Have you many scholars, sii ? ’ she asked 
The pool schoolmastei shook his head, and said that they barely 
filled the tw’-o forms 

‘Aie the othcis cle\cr, sir?’ asked the child, glancing at the 
trophies on the wall 
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‘ Good Doys/ returned the schoolmasterj ‘ good boys enough, my 
dear, but they'll never do like that ' 

A small white-headed boy with a sunburnt face appealed at the 
door while he was speaking, and stopping there to make a rustic 
bow, Tcame in and took his seat upon one of the forms The white- 
headed boy then put an open book, astonishingly dog’s-eared, upon 
his knees, and thrusting his hands into his pockets began counting 
the maibles with which they were filled displaying in the expression 
of his face a remarkable capacity of totally absti acting his mind 
from the spelling on which his eyes were fixed Soon afterwards 
another white-headed little boy came straggling in, and after him a 
red-headed lad, and after him two more with white heads, and then 
one with a flaxen poll, and so on until the forms were occupied by a 
dozen boys or thereabouts, with heads of every colour but grey, and 
ranging m their ages from four years old to fourteen years or more , 
for the legs of the youngest were a long way fiom the floor when he 
sat upon the form, and the eldest was a heavy good-tempered foolish 
fellow, about half a head taller than the schoolmaster 

At the top of the first form — the post of honour in the school — 
w^as the vacant place of the little sick scholar, and at the head of 
the row of pegs on which those who came in hats or caps were wont 
to hang them up, one was left empty No boy attempted to violate 
the sanctity of seat or peg, but many a one looked from the empty 
spaces to the schoolmaster, and whispered his idle neighbour behind 
his hand 

Then began the hum of conning over lessons and getting them 
by heart, the whispered jest and stealthy game, and all the noise 
and drawl of school, and in the midst of the din sat the poor 
schoolmaster, the very image of meekness and simplicity, vainly 
attempting to fix his mind upon the duties of the day, and to forget 
his little friend But the tedium of his office reminded him more 
strongly of the willing scholar, and his thoughts were rambling from 
his pupils — ^it was plain 

None knew this better than the idlest boys, who, growing bolder 
with impunity, waxed louder and more daring , playing odd-or-even 
under the master’s eye, eating apples openly and without rebuke, 
pinching each other m sport or malice without the least reserve, and 
cutting their autographs in the very legs of his desk The puzzled 
dunce, who stood beside it to say his lesson out of book, looked no 
longer at the ceiling for forgotten words, but drew closer to the 
master’s elbow and boldly cast his eye upon the page , the wag of 
the little troop squinted and made grimaces (at the smallest boy of 
course), holding no book before his face, and his approving audience 
knew no constraint in their delight If the master did chance to 
louse himself and seem alive to what was going on, the noise 
subsided for a moment, and no eyes met his but w^ore a studious 
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and a deeply humble look ; but the instant he relapsed again, it 
broke out afresh, and ten times louder than before. 

Oh ! how some of those idle fellows longed to be outside, and 
how they looked at the open door and window, as if they half 
meditated rushing violently out, plunging into the woods, and being 



wild boys and savages from that time forth. What rebellious thoughts 
of the cool river, and some shady bathing-place beneath willow 
trees with branches dipping in the water, kept tempting and urging 
that sturdy boy, who, with his shirt-collar unbuttoned and flung 
back as far as it could go, sat fanning his jflushed face with a 
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spelling-book, wishing himself a whale, or a tittlebat, or a fly, or 
anything but a boy at school on that hot, broiling day ’ Heat ’ ask 
that other boy, whose seat being nearest to the door gave him 
opportunities of gliding out into the gaiden and driving his com- 
panions to madness by dipping his face into the bucket of the well 
and then rolling on the glass — ask him if there \\ere ever such a 
day as that, when even the bees were diving deep down into the 
cups of flowers and stopping theie, as if they had made up their 
minds to retiie fiom business and be manufacturers of honey no 
more The day was made for la^mcs*?, and lying on one’s back 
m green places, and staling at the sky till its brightness forced 
one to shut one’s eyes and go to sleep, and was this a time to 
be poimg ovei musty books m a daik room, slighted by the veiy 
sun itself Monstrous ’ 

Nell sat by the window occupied vith her work, but attentive 
still to all that passed, though sometimes lather timid of the 
boisterous boys The lessons over, v riting time began , and there 
being but one desk and that the master’s, each boy sat at it in 
turn and labouied at his crooked cop}r, while the master walked 
about This A\as a quieter time, foi he would come and look 
over the writer’s shoulder, and tell him mildly to observe how such 
a letter \\as turned m such a copy on the wall, praise such an 
up-stroke here and such a down-stroke theie, and bid him take it 
for his model Then he would stop and tell them what the sick 
child had said last night, and how he had longed to be among 
them once again, and such was the poor schoolmastei’s gentle 
and affectionate manner, that the boys seemed quite temorseful 
that they had worried him so much, and were absolutely quiet, 
eating no apples, cutting no names, inflicting no pinches, and 
making no gnmaces, for full tw’^o minutes afterwards 

‘I think, boys,’ said the schoolmaster when the clock struck 
twelve, * that I shall give an extra half-holiday this afternoon ’ 

At this intelligence, the boys, led on and headed by the tall boy, 
raised a great shout, in the midst of which the master was seen to 
speak, but could not be heard As he held up his hand, how^e-ver, 
in token of his wish that they should be silent, they were con- 
siderate enough to leave off, as soon as the longest-winded among 
them were quite out of breath. 

‘ You must promise me first,’ said the schoolmaster, ‘ that you’ll 
not be noisy, or at least, if you are, that you’ll go away and be so 
— ^away out of the village I mean I’m sure you wouldn’t disturb 
your old playmate and companion * 

There was a general murmur (and perhaps a very sincere one, 
for they were but boys) m the negative , and the tall boy, perhaps 
as smeerely as any of them, called those about him to witness that 
he bad only shouted xn a whisper. 
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‘Then pray don’t forget, there’s my dear scholars,’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘ what I have asked you, and do it as a favour to me 
Be as happy as you can, and don’t be unmindful that you aie 
blessed with health Gooibye all ^ ’ 

‘Thank’ce, sir,’ and ‘good-bye, sir,’ were said a great many 
times in a variety of voices, and the boys went out very slowly and 
softly But theie was the sun shining and there w^ere the birds 
singing, as the sun only shines and the birds only sing on holi- 
days and half-holidays, theie were the trees waving to all free 
boys to climb and nestle among their leafy branches, the hay, 
entreating them to come and scatter it to the pure air , the gieen 
corn, gently beckoning towards wood and stieam, the smooth 
ground, rendered smoother still by blending lights and shadows, 
inviting to runs and leaps, and long walks God know^s wdnther It 
was more than boy could bear, and with a joyous whoop the whole 
cluster took to their heels and spread themselves about, shouting 
and laughing as they w ent 

‘ It’s natural, thank Heaven f ’ said the poor schoolmaster, looking 
after them ‘ I’m very glad they didn’t mind me ’ ’ 

It IS difficult, however, to please everybody, as most of us would 
have discoveied, even wathout the fable wffiich bears that moial, 
and in the course of the afternoon seveial mothers and aunts of 
pupils looked m to express their entire disappioval of the school- 
master’s proceeding A few confined themselves to hints, such as 
politely inquiring what red-letter day or saint’s day the almanack 
said It was, a few (these were the profound village politicians) 
argued that it was a slight to the throne and an affront to church 
and state, and savoured of revolutionary principles, to grant a 
half-holiday upon any lighter occasion than the birthday of the 
Monarch , but the majority expressed their displeasure on private 
grounds and in plain term*?, arguing that to put the pupils on this 
short allowance of learning was nothing but an act of dowmnght 
robbery and fraud and one old lady, finding that she could not 
inflame or irritate the peaceable schoolmaster by talking to him, 
bounced out of his house and talked at him for half-an-hour outside 
his owm wundow, to another old lady, saying that of course he would 
deduct this half-holiday fiom his weekly charge, or of course he 
would naturally expect to have an opposition started against him, 
tliere was no want of idle chaps in that neighbouihood (here the 
old lady raised her voice), and some chaps who w^ere too idle even 
to be schoolmasters, might soon find that there were other chaps 
put over their heads, and so she would have them take care, and 
look pretty sharp about them But all these taunts and vexations 
failed to elicit one word from the meek schoolmastei, who sat with 
the child by his side, — a little more dejected perhaps, but quito 
silent and uncomplaining 
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Towards night an old woman came tottering up the garden as 
speedily as she could, and meeting the schoolmaster at the door, 
said he was to go to Dame West’s diiectly, and had best run on 
before her He and the child were on the point of going out 
together for a ^^alk, and without relinquishing her hand, the school- 
master huiried away, leaving the messenger to follow as she might 
They stopped at a cottage-door, and the schoolmaster knocked 
softly at it with his hand It was opened without loss of time 
They entered a room where a little group of women were gathered 
about one, older than the rest, who was crying very bitteily, and 
sat wringing her hands and rocking herself to and fro 

‘ Oh, dame ’ ’ said the schoolmaster, drawing near her chair, * is 
It so bad as this ? ’ 

‘ He’s going fast,’ cried the old woman , ‘ my grandson’s dying 
It’s all along of you You shouldn’t see him now, but for his being 
so earnest on it This is what his learning has brought him to 
Oh dear, dear, dear, w^hat can I do ' ’ 

‘ Do not say that I am in any fault,’ urged the gentle schoolmaster 
‘ I am not hurt, dame No, no You are in great distress of mind, 
and don’t mean what you say I am sure you don’t ’ 

‘ I do,’ returned the old woman ‘ I mean it all If he hadn’t 
been poring over his books out of fear of you, he would have been 
well and merry now^, I know he w^ould ’ 

The schoolmastei looked round upon the other women as if to 
entreat some one among them to say a kind woid for him, but they 
shook their heads, and mui mined to each other tliat they never 
thought there was much good in learning, and that this convinced 
them Without saying a woid m reply, oi giving them a look of 
reproach, he follow’'ed the old woman who had summoned him (and 
who had now rejoined them) into another room, wheie his infant 
friend, half-dressed, lay stretched upon a bed 

He was a very young boy , quite a little child His hair still 
hung in curls about his face, and his eyes weic veiy blight, but 
their light was of Heaven, not earth The schoolmaster took a 
seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, whispered his name 
The boy sprung up, stroked his face with his hand, and threw his 
wasted arms round his neck, crying out that he was his dear kind 
fiiend 

* I hope I always was I meant to be, God knows,’ said the 
poor schoolmaster 

‘Who is this?’ said the boy, seeing Nell ‘I am afraid to kiss 
her, lest I should make her lU Ask her to shake hands with me ’ 
The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little languid 
liand in hers Releasing his again after a time, the sick boy laid 
him gently down 

‘ You remember the garden, Harry,’ whispered the schoolmaster, 
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anxious to rouse him, for a dulness seemed gathering upon the 
child, ‘and how pleasant it used to be m the evening time> You 
must make haste to visit it again, for I think the very flowers ha\e 
missed you, and are less gay than they used to be You will come 
soon, my dear, -very soon now, — won’t you^’ 

The boy smiled faintly — so very, very faintly — and put his hand 
upon his friend’s grey head He moved his lips too, but no voice 
came from them , no, not a sound 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices borne upon 
the evening air came floating through the open window ‘ What’s 
that ^ ’ said the sick child, opening his eyes 

‘ The boys at play upon the green ’ 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave it 
above his head But the feeble arm dropped powerless down, 

‘ Shall I do it ? ’ said the schoolmaster 

* Please wave it at the 'window,’ was the famt reply ‘Tie it to 
the lattice Some of them may see it there Perhaps they’ll think 
of me, and look this way ’ 

He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering signal to his 
idle bat, that lay with slate and book and other boyish property 
upon a table in the loom And then he laid him softly down 
once moie, and asked if the little girl were there, for he could not 
see her 

She stepped fonvard, and pressed the passive hand that lay upon 
the coverlet The two old friends and companions — for such they 
were, though they w^ere man and child — held each other m a long 
embrace, and then the little scholar turned his face towards the 
wall, and fell asleep 

The poor schoolmaster sat m the same place, holding the small 
cold hand 111 his, and chafing it It was but the hand of a dead 
child He felt that , and yet he chafed it still, and could not lay 
It domi. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Almost broken-heaited, Nell withdrew mth the schoolmaster from 
the bedside and returned to bis cottage In the midst of her grief 
and tears she was yet careful to conceal their real cause from the 
old man, for the dead boy had been a grandchild, and left but one 
aged relative to mourn his premature decay 
She stole away to bed as quickly as she could, and when she was 
alone, gave free vent to the sorrow with which her breast was over- 
charged But the sad scene she had witnessed, w^as not without its 
lesson of content and gratitude , of content with the lot which left 

N 
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her health and freedom ^ and gratitude that she \Yas spared to the 
one relative and fiiend she loved, and to live and move in a 
beautiful world, when so many young cieatures — as young and full 
of hope as she — A^ere stncken do^Mi and gatheied to their graves 
How many of the mounds m that old churchyaid where she had 
lately stiayed, gicw green above the graves of children ’ And 
though she thought as a child herself, and did not peihaps 
sufficiently consider to what a biight and happy existence those 
who die young are borne, and how in death they lose the pain of 
seeing others die around them, beaiing to the tomb some strong 
affection of their heaits (which makes the old die many times in 
one long life), still she thought wisely enough to draw^ a plain and 
easy moral fiom what she had seen that night, and to stoie it, deep 
m hei mind 

Her dieams 'weie of the little scholar not coffined and co\ered 
up, but mingling with angels, and smiling happily The sun dart- 
ing his cheerful lays into the room, aw^oke hei, and now there 
remained but to take leave of the poor schoolmaster and wander 
forth once moie 

By the time they were ready to depait, school had begun In 
the daikened room, the dm of yesterday was going on again a 
little sobeied and softened down, peihaps, but only a very little, if 
at all The schoolmaster losc fiom his desk and walked with them 
to the gate 

It was with a tiemblmg and icluctant hand, that the child held 
out to him the money which the lady had given her at the races 
for hei floweis falteiing m her thanks as she thought how small 
the sum was, and blushing as she offered it But he bade her put 
it up, and stooping to kiss her cheek, turned back into his house 

They had not gone half-a-dozen paces when he w^as at the door 
again , the old man retraced his steps to shake hands, and the child 
did the same 

‘ Good fortune and happiness go w ith you » ’ said the poor school- 
master ‘ I am quite a solitary man now^ If you ever pass this 
way again, you'll not forget the little village-school ' 

‘We shall never forget it, sir,' rejoined Nell, ‘nor ever forget to 
be giateful to you for }our kindness to us ' 

‘I have heaid such woids from the lips of children veiy often,’ 
said the schoolmaster, shaking his head, and smiling thoughtfully, 
‘but they were soon forgotten I had attached one young friend 
to me, the better friend for being young — but that's over — God 
bless you ^ ' 

They bade him farewell veiy many times, and turned away, 
walking slowly and often looking back, until they could see him no 
more. At length they had left fiie village far behind, and even lost 
sight of the smoke among the trees. They trudged onward now, 
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at a quickei pace, resolving to keep the mam road, and go wherever 
It might lead them 

But mam roads stretch a long, long way With the exception 
of two or three inconsiderable clusters of cottages which they 
passed, without stopping, and one lonely roadside public-house 
w^here they had some bread and cheese, this highw^ay had led them 
to nothing— late in the afternoon— and still lengthened out, far in 
the distance, the same dull, tedious, winding couise, that they had 
been pursuing all day As they had no lesource, howe\ei, but to 
go forw^ard, they still kept on, though at a much slow er pace, being 
very weary and fatigued 

The afteinoon had w^orn away into a beautiful evening, when 
they arrived at a point wheie the road made a shaip turn and 
struck across a common. On the bolder of this common, and 
close to the hedge which divided it from the cultivated fields, a 
caravan was drawn up to rest, upon which, by reason of its situa- 
tion, they came so suddenly that they could not have avoided it if 
they w^ould 

It was not a shabby, dingy, dusty cait, but a smait little house 
upon wheels, wnth white dimity cui tains festooning the windows, 
and w'lndow^-shutteis of green picked out with panels of a staring 
red, m which happily-contrasted colours the whole concern shone 
brilliant Neither was it a poor caiavan drawm by a single donkey 
or emaciated horse, for a pair of hoiscs m pietty good condition 
were leleased from the shafts and giazing on the frouzy grass 
Neither was it a gipsy caravan, for at the open dooi (giaced with 
a bright biass knocker) sat a Chnstian lady, stout and comfortable 
to look upon, who wore a large bonnet tremblmg with bows And 
that It was not an unprovided 01 destitute caiavan w^as clear fiom 
this lady’s occiipation, which w^as the very pleasant and refreshing 
one of taking tea The tea-things, including a bottle of rather 
suspicious character and a cold knuckle of ham, were set foith upon 
a drum, covered wuth a w^hite napkin , and theie, as if at the most 
convenient round-table in all the world, sat this lOVing lady, taking 
her tea and enjoying the prospect 

It happened that at that moment the lady of the caravan had her 
cup {which, tliat everything about her might be of a stout and 
comfortable kind, was a breakfast cup) to her lips, and that having 
her eyes lifted to the sky m her enjoyment of the full flavour ot 
the tea, not unmmgled possibly with just the slightest dash or gleam 
of something out of the suspicious bottle — but this is mere specu 
lation and not distinct matter of histor}^ — it happened that being 
thus agreeably engaged, she did not see the tiavellers when the> 
first came up It was not until she was in the act of setting down 
the cup, and drawing a long breath after the exertion of causing its 
contents to disappear, that the lady of the caravan beheld an old 
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man and a young child walking slonly by, and glancing at her 
proceedings with eyes of modest but hungiy admiration 

‘ Hey I ’ cried the lady of the caravan, scooping the crumbs out 
of her lap and swallowing the same bcfoie wiping her lips ‘Yes, 
to be sure — ^\Vho won the Heltei -Skelter Plate, child?’ 
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‘Won what, ma’am asked Nell 

‘ The Helter-Skelter Plate at the races, child — the plate that was 
run for on the second day ’ 

‘ On the second day, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ Second day f Yes, second day,’ repeated the lady with an air 
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of impatience. ‘ Can’t you say who won the Helter-Skelter Plate 
when you’re asked the question civilly ? ^ 

^ I don’t know, ma’am.’ 

‘ Don’t know 1 ’ repeated the lady of the caravan ; ' why, you were 
there. I saw you with my own eyes.’ 

Nell was not a little alarmed to hear this, supposing that the lady 
might be intimately acquainted with the firm of Short and Codlin ; 
but what followed tended to reassure her. 

‘ And very sorry I was,’ said the lady of the caravan, ‘ to see you 
in company with a Punch; a lowq practical, wulgar wretch, that 
people should scorn to look at.’ / 

‘ I was not there by choice,’ returned the child ; ‘ we didn’t know 
our way, and the two men were very kind to us, and let us travel 
with them. Do you — do you know them, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ Know ’em, child ! ’ cried the lady of the caravan in a sort of 
shriek. ' Know them I But you’re young and inexperienced, and 
that’s your excuse for asking sich a question. Do I look as if I 
know’d ’em, does the caravan look as if it know’d ’em ? ’ 

‘ No, ma’am, no,’ said the child, fearing she had committed some 
grievous fault. ‘ I beg your pardon.’ 

It WMS granted immediately, though the lady still appeared much 
ruffled and discomposed by the degrading supposition. The child 
then explained that they had left the races on the first day, and 
were travelling to the next town on that road, where they purposed 
to spend the night. As the countenance of the stout lady began to 
clear up, she ventured to inquire how far it -was. The reply — 
which ' the stout lady did not come to, until she had thoroughly 
explained that she went to the races on the first day in a gig, and 
as an expedition of pleasure, and that her presence there had no 
connexion with any matters of business or profit — was, that the 
town was eight miles off. 

This discouraging information a little dashed the child, who 
could scarcely repress a tear as she glanced along the darkening 
road. Her grandfather made no complaint, but he sighed heavily 
as he leaned upon his staff, and vainly tried to pierce the dusty 
distance. 

The lady of the caravan was in the act of gathering her tea 
equipage together preparatory to clearing the table, but noting the 
child’s anxious manner she hesitated and stopped. The child 
curtseyed, thanked her for her information, and giving her hand to 
the old man had already got some fifty yards or so, away, when the 
lady of the caravan called to her to return. 

‘ Gome nearer, nearer still ’—said she, beckoning to her to ascend 
the steps. ‘ Are you hungry, child ? ’ 

^ Not very, but we are tired, and it’s — it is a long way — •’ 

Well, hungry or not, you had better have some tea,’ rejoined 
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her new acquaintance ‘I suppose you aie agieeable to that, old 
gentleman ^ ’ 

The gianclfathei humbly pulled off his hat and thanked her 
The lady of the caravan then bade him come up the steps likewise, 
but the drum piovmg an inconvenient table for two, they descended 
again, and sat upon the glass, wheie she handed down to them 
the tea-tray, the bread and butter, the knuckle of ham, and m short 
eveiy thing of which she had pai taken heiself, except the bottle 
which she had already embraced an opportunity of slipping into 
her pocket 

‘ Set ’em out near the hind wheels, child, that’s the best place ’ — 
said their friend, supei intending the arrangements from above 
‘ Now hand up the teapot for a little moie hot water, and a pinch 
of fresh tea, and then both of you eat and drink as much as you 
can, and don’t spaie anything , that’s all I ask of you ’ 

They might pcihaps have earned out the lady’s wish, if it had 
been less fieely expressed, or even if it had not been expressed at all 
But as this direction relieved them from any shadow of delicacy or 
uneasiness, they made a heaity meal and enjoyed it to the utmost 
While they were thus engaged, the lady of the caiavan alighted 
on the earth, and with her hands clasped behind hei, and her large 
bonnet trembling excessively, walked up and down in a measured 
head and very stalely manner, surveying the caravan from time to 
time with an an of calm delight, and deiivmg particular gratification 
fiom the led panels and the biass knocker When she had taken 
this gentle exeicise foi some time, she sat down upon the steps and 
called ‘George,’ whereupon a man in a caiter’s frock, who had 
been so shrouded in a hedge up to this time as to see everything 
that passed without being seen himself, paited the twigs that con 
cealed him, and appealed in a sitting attitude, supporting on his 
legs a bakmg-dish and a half-gallon stone bottle, and beaiing in his 
right hand a knife, and in his left a fork 
‘Yes, Missus’ — said George 
‘ How did you find the cold pie, George ? ’ 

‘ It warn’t amiss, mum ’ 

‘And the beer,’ said the lady of the caiavan, with an appearance 
of being more inteiested in this question than the last; * is it pass- 
able, George ? ’ 

‘ It’s more flatterer than it might be,’ George letuined, ‘ but it an’t 
so bad for all that ’ 

To set the mind of his misliess at rest, he took a sip (amounting 
in quantity to a pint or thereabouts) from the stone bottle, and then 
smacked his lips, wunked his eye, and nodded his head No doubt 
with the same amiable desire, he immediately resumed his knife and 
folk, as a practical assurance that the beer had wrought no bad effect 
upon his appetite 
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The lady of the caravan looked on appiovingly for some time, 
and then said, 

‘ Have yon nearly finished ? * 

‘Wery nigh, mum' And indeed, after scraping the dish all 
round with his knife and cariying the choice biovn morsels to his 
mouth, and after taking such a scientific pull at the stone bottle 
that, by degrees almost imperceptible to the sight, his head went 
further and further bade until he lay nearly at Ins full length upon 
the ground, this gentleman declared himself quite disengaged, and 
came forth from his letreat 

‘ I hope I haven’t hurried you, George,’ said his mistress, who 
appeared to have a great sympathy with his late pursuit 

‘If you have,’ returned the follow ei, wisely resening himself for 
any favourable contingency that might occui, ‘we must make up 
for it next time, that’s all ’ 

‘ We are not a heavy load, Geoige ^ ’ 

‘ That’s always what the ladies say,’ leplied the man, looking a 
long way round, as if he we>e appealing to Nature in general against 
such monstrous propositions ‘ If you see a woman a duvmg, you’ll 
always peiceive that she never will keep hci whip still, the hoise 
can’t go fast enough for hei If cattle have got then propei load, 
you never can persuade a woman that they’ll not beai something 
more What is the cause of this here ^ ’ 

‘Would these tw^o tiavellers make much diffeicnce to the 
horses, if we took them with us>’ asked his mistress, offeiiiig no 
leply to the philosophical inquii}, and pointing to Nell and the 
old man, who w^ere painfully piepanng to lesume their journey 
on foot 

‘ They’d make a difference in couise,’ said George doggedly 

‘Would they make much difterence^’ repeated his mistress 
‘They can’t be \oiy heav} ’ 

‘The weight o’ the pair, mum,’ said George, ejeing them with 
the look of a man who was calculating within half an ounce or so, 

‘ w^ould be a trifle under that of Oliver Ciomweil ’ 

Nell was very much surprised that the man should be so accurately 
acquainted with the weight of one whom she had read of in books 
as having lived consideiably befoie their time, but speedily forgot 
the subject in the joy of hearing that they were to go forward m the 
caravan, for which she thanked its lady with unaffected earnestness 
She helped wuth great readiness and alacrity to put away the tea 
things and other matters that were lying about, and, the horses 
being by that time hainesseci, mounted into the vehicle, follow^ed 
by her delighted grandfathei Their patroness then shut the door 
and sat herself dowm by her drum at an open window , and, the 
steps being struck by Geoige and stow^ed undei the carriage, away 
they went, with a great noise of flapping and cieaking and straining, 
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and the blight brass knocker, which nobody ever knocked at, knock 
ing one perpetual double knock of its own accord as they jolted 
heavily along 


CHAPTER XXVII 

When they had travelled slowly forward for some short distance, 
Nell ventured to steal a look round the caiavan and observe it 
more closely. One half of it — ^that moiety in which the comfortable 
proprietress was then seated — was carpeted, and so partitioned off at 
the further end as to accommodate a sleeping-place, constructed 
after the fashion of a berth on board ship, which was shaded, like 
the little windows, with fair white curtains, and looked comfortable 
enough, though by what kind of gymnastic exercise the lady of the 
caravan ever contrived to get into it, was an unfathomable mystery 
The other half served for a kitchen, and was fitted up with a stove 
whose small chimney passed through the roof It held also a closet 
or larder, several chests, a great pitcher of water, and a few cooking- 
utensils and articles of crockery These latter necessaries hung 
upon the walls, which, in that poition of the establishment devoted 
to the lady of the caravan, were ornamented with such gayer and 
lighter decorations as a triangle and a couple of well-thumbed 
tambourines 

The lady of the caravan sat at one window m all the pride and 
poetry of the musical instruments, and little Nell and her grand- 
father sat at the other in all the humility of the kettle and saucepans, 
while the machine jogged on and shifted the darkening prospect 
very slowly At first the two travellers spoke little, and only in 
whispers, but as they grew more familiar with the place they 
ventured to converse with greater freedom, and talked about the 
country through which they were passing, and the different objects 
that presented themselves, until the old man fell asleep , w’-hich the 
lady of the caravan observing, invited Nell to come and sit 
beside her 

‘ Well, child,’ she said, ‘ how do you like this way of travelling ? ’ 

Nell replied that she thought it was very pleasant indeed, to 
which the lady assented m the case of people who had their spirits 
For herself, she said, she was troubled with a lowness in that respect 
which required a constant stimulant , though whether the aforesaid 
stimulant was derived from the suspicious bottle of which mention 
has been already made or from other sources, she did not say 

' That’s the happiness of you young people,’ she continued ‘ You 
don’t know what it is to be low m your feelings You always have 
your appetites too, and what a comfort that is.’ 
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Nell thought that she could sometimes dispense with her own 
appetite very conveniently , and thought, moreover, that there was 
nothing either in the lady’s personal appearance or in her manner 
of taking tea, to lead to the conclusion that her natural relish for 
meat and drink had at all failed her She silently assented, how- 
ever, as in duty bound, to what the lady had said, and waited until 
she should speak again 

Instead of speaking, however, she sat looking at the child for a 
long time in silence, and then getting up, brought out from a corner 
a large roll of canvas about a yard in width, which she laid upon 
the floor and spread open with her foot until it nearly reached from 
one end of the caravan to the other 
‘ There, child,’ she said, ‘ read that ’ 

Nell walked down it, and read aloud, m enormous black letters, 
the inscription, ‘ Jarley’s Wax-Work ’ 

‘ Read it again,’ said the lady, complacently 
‘ Jarley’s Wax-Work,’ repeated Nell 
‘ That’s me,’ said the lady ‘ I am Mrs Jarley.’ 

Giving the child an encouraging look, intended to reassure her 
and let her know, that, although she stood in the presence of the 
original Jarley, she must not allow herself to be utterly overwhelmed 
and borne down, the lady of the caravan unfolded another scroll, 
whereon was the inscription, ‘ One hundred figures the full size of 
life,’ and then another scroll, on which was written, ‘The only 
stupendous collection of real wax-work in the world,’ and then 
several smaller scrolls with such inscriptions as ‘Now exhibiting 
wuthin’ — ‘The genuine and only Jarley’ — ‘ Jarley’s unrivalled 
collection ’ — ‘ Jarley is the delight of the Nobility and Gentry ’ — 
‘ 1 he Royal Family are the patrons of Jarley ’ When she had 
exhibited these leviathans of public announcement to the astonished 
child, she brought forth specimens of the lesser fry in the shape of 
handbills, some of which were couched in the form of parodies on 
popular melodies, as ‘ Believe me if all Jarley’s wax-work so rare ’ 
— ‘ I saw thy show m youthful prime ’ — ‘ Over the water to Jarley,’ 
while, to consult all tastes, others were composed with a view to 
the lighter and more facetious spirits, as a parody on the favourite 
of ‘ If I had a donkey,’ beginning 

If I know’d a donkey wot wouldn’t go 
To see Mrs Jarley*s wax work show, 

Do you think I’d acknowledge him ’ 

Oh no no ! 

Then run to Jarley’s— 

— besides several compositions in prose, purpoiting to be dialogues 
between the Emperor of China and an oyster, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a dissenter on the subject of church-rates, but all 
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having the same moral, namely, that the leader must make haste 
to Jailey’s, and that childien and servants were admitted at half- 
price When she had brought all these testimonials of her im- 
portant position m society to bear upon her young companion, 
Mis Jarley rolled them up, and ha\ing put them carefully away, 
sat down again, and looked at the child in triumph 
‘ Never go into the company of a filthy Punch any more,* said 
Mrs Jailey, ‘ aftci this * 

‘I never saw any wax-woik, ma’am,* said Nell ‘Is it funnier 
than Punch ^ * 

‘ Funnier > * said Mrs Jarley m a shrill voice ‘ It is not funny 
at all ’ 

‘ Oh ^ * said Nell, with all possible humility 
‘It isn’t funny at all,* repeated Mis Jailey ‘It’s calm and — 
what’s that word again — cnticaP — no — classical, that’s it — it’s calm 
and classic'll No low beatings and knockmgs about, no jokings 
and sqiieakings like your piecious Punches, but always the same, 
with a constantly unchanging air of coldness and gentility , and so 
like life, that if wavwork only spoke and walked about, vou’d hardly 
know the difference I won’t go so fai as to say, that, as it is. I’ve 
seen wax-work quite like life, but I’ve certainly seen some life that 
was exactly like wavwoik * 

‘ Is It hcie, ma’am?* asked Nell, whose cuiiosity was awakened 
by this description 
‘ Is what here, child ? * 

‘ The ivax-work, ma’am * 

‘Why, bless you, child, what are you thinking of? How could 
such a collection be hcie, where you see eveiy thing except the 
inside of one little cupboard and a few boxes? It’s gone on m 
the other wans to the assembly-rooms, and there it’ll be exhibited 
th^ day after to-morrow You aie going to the same town, and 
you’ll see it I dare say It’s natuial to expect that you’ll see it, 
and I’ve no doubt you will I suppose you couldn’t stop away if 
you -was to try ever so much ’ 

‘ I shall not be m the town, I think, ma’am,’ said the child 
‘ Not there * ’ cried Mis Jailey ‘ Then where wull you be ? ’ 

‘ I — I — don’t quite know I am not certain ’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that you’re travelling about the country 
without knowing where you’re going to?’ said the lady of the 
caravan ‘ What cuiious people you are * What line are you m 
You looked to me at the races, child, as if you w^ere quite out of 
your element, and had got there by accident ’ 

‘ We w^ere there quite by accident,’ returned Nell, confused by 
this abrupt questioning ‘We are poor people, ma’am, and are 
only wandering about* We have nothing to do, — I wish we 
had’ 
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‘You amaze me more and more,’ said Mrs Jarley, after lemain- 
ing for some time as mute as one of her own figures 'Why, what 
do you call yourselves ^ Not beggars ? ’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am, 1 don’t know what else w’’e are,’ icturned the 
child 

‘ Lord bless me,’ said the lady of the caravan ‘ I never heard of 
such a thing Who’d have thought it i ’ 

She remained so long silent after this exclamation, that Nell 
feared she felt her having been induced to bestow hei protection 
and conversation upon one so poor to be an outiage upon her 
dignity that nothing could repair This persuasion was rather 
confirmed than otherwise by the tone m which she at length broke 
silence and said, 

‘And yet you can lead And write too, I shouldn’t wondei 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ said the child, fearful of giving new^ offence by the 
confession 

‘Well, and what a thing that is,’ returned Mrs Jailc} ‘/ 
can’t ' ’ 

Nell said * indeed ’ in a tone w^hich might imply, eithei that she 
was reasonably surpiised to find the genuine and only Jarley, wdio 
was the delight of the Nobility and Gentiy and the peculiar pet 
of the Royal Family, destitute of these familiar aits, or that she 
presumed so great a lady could scarcely stand m need of such 
ordinary accomplishments In whatever way hirs Jailey rccened 
the response, it did not provoke her to further questioning, or 
tempt her into any more lemarks at the time, for she relapsed into 
a thoughtful silence, and remained m that state so long that Nell 
wuthdrew^ to the other window^ and rejoined her grandfather, who 
was now awake 

At length the lady of the caravan shook off hci fit of meditation, 
and, summoning the druer to come under the wundow^ at which she 
w^as seated, held a long conveisation with him in a low tone of 
voice, as if she w^ere asking his advice on an important point, and 
discussing the pios and cons of some very weighty matter This 
conference at length concluded, she drew in her head^again, and 
beckoned Nell to approach 

‘ And the old gentleman too,’ said Mis Jarley , ‘ foi I want to 
have a word with him Do you w^ant a good situation for your 
grand-daughter, mastei ? If you do, I can put her in the way of 
getting one What do you say ^ ’ 

‘ I can’t leave hei,’ answeied the old man ‘ We can’t separate 
What would become of me without her ? ’ 

‘ I should have thought you were old enough to take care of 
}oinself, if you ever will be,’ retorted Mis Jarley sharply 

‘ But he never wall be,’ said the child m an earnest wdiisper ‘ I 
fear he never will be again Pray do not speak harshly to him 
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We are very thankful to you,’ she added aloud , ‘ but neither of us 
could part from the other if all the wealth of the world were halved 
between us ’ 

Mrs Jailey was a little disconcerted by this leception of her 
proposal, and looked at the old man, vho tenderly took Nell’s hand 
and detained it in his own, as if she could have very well dispensed 
with his company or even his earthly existence After an awkward 
pause, she thrust her head out of the window again, and had another 
conference with the driver upon some point on which they did 
not seem to agree quite so readily as on their former topic of 
discussion, but they concluded at last, and she addressed the 
grandfather again 

‘ If you’re leally disposed to employ yourself,’ said Mrs Jarley, 
‘ theie would be plenty for you to do in the way of helping to dust 
the figures, and take the checks, and so forth What I want your 
grand-daughtci foi, is to point ’em out to the company ^ they would 
be soon learnt, and she has a way with her that people wouldn’t 
think unpleasant, though she docs come after me, for I’ve been 
always accustomed to go round with visitois myself, which I should 
keep on doing now, only that my spirits make a little ease 
absolutely necessary It’s not a common offer, bear in mind,’ said 
the lady, rising into the tone and manner in which she was 
accustomed to address her audiences , ‘ it’s Jarley ’s wax- work, 
remember The duty’s very light and genteel, the company pai- 
ticularly select, the exhibition takes place in assembly-rooms, town- 
halls, large rooms at inns, or auction galleries There is none of 
your open-air wagrancy at Jarley’s, recollect , there is no tarpaulin 
and sawdust at Jarley’s, remember Every expectation held out in 
the handbills is realised to the utmost, and the whole forms an 
effect of imposing brilliancy hitherto unrivalled in this kingdom 
Remember that the price of admission is only sixpence, and that 
this IS an opportunity which may never occur again J * 

Descending from the sublime when she had reached this point, to 
the details of common life, Mrs Jarley remarked that with reference 
to salary she could pledge herself to no specific sum until she had 
sufficiently tested Nell’s abilities, and narrowly watched her in the 
performance of her duties But board and lodging, both for her 
and her grandfather, she bound herself to provide, and she further- 
more passed her word that the board should always be good in 
quality, and in quantity plentiful 

N^ll and her grandfather consulted together, and while they were 
so engaged, Mrs Jarley with her hands behind her walked up and 
down the caravan, as she had walked after tea on the dull earth, with 
uncommon dignity and self-esteem Nor will this appear so slight 
a circumstance as to be unworthy of mention, when it is remembered 
that the caravan was m uneasy motion all the time, and that none 
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but a person of great natural stateliness and acquired grace could 
have forborne to stagger 

^Now, child cried Mrs Jarley, coming to a halt as Nell turned 
towards her 

‘We are very much obliged to you, ma’am,’ said Nell, ‘and 
thankfully accept your offer ’ 

‘And you’ll ne\er be sorry for it,’ returned Mrs Jarley ‘I’m 
pretty sure of that So as that’s all settled, let us have a bit of 
supper ’ 

In the meanwhile, the caravan blundered on as if it too had been 
drinking strong beer and w^as drowsy, and came at last upon the 
paved streets of a town which were clear of passengers, and quiet, 
for it was by this time near midnight, and the townspeople were all 
abed As it was too late an hour to repair to the exhibition room, 
they turned aside into a piece of waste ground that lay just within 
the old town-gate, and drew up there for the night, near to another 
caravan, which, notwithstanding that it bore on the lawful panel the 
great name of Jarley, and was employed besides in conveying from 
place to place the wax-work which was its country’s pride, was 
designated by a grovelling stamp-office as a ‘Common Stage 
Waggon,’ and numbered too — seven thousand odd hundred — as 
though Its precious freight were mere flour or coals ’ 

This ill-used machine being empty (for it had deposited its 
burden at the place of exhibition, and lingered here until its services 
were again required) was assigned to the old man as his sleepmg- 
place for the night ^ and within its wooden walls, Nell made him up 
the best bed she could, from the matenals at hand. For herself, 
she was to sleep in Mrs Jarley’s own travelling-carnage, as a signal 
mark of that lady’s favour and confidence 

She had taken leave of her grandfather and was returning to the 
other waggon, when she was tempted by the pleasant coolness of 
the night to linger for a little while m the air The moon w as 
shining dowm upon the old gatew^ay of the town, leaving the low 
archway very black and dark, and with a mingled sensation of 
cunosity and fear, she slowly approached the gate, and stood still to 
look up at It, wondering to see how dark, and gnm, and old, and 
cold, It looked 

There was an empty niche from which some old statue had fallen 
or been carried away hundreds of years ago, and she was thinking 
what strange people it must have looked dowm upon when it stood 
there, and how many hard struggles might have taken place, and 
how many murders might have been done, upon that silent spot, 
w^hen there suddenly emerged from the black shade of the arch, 
a man The instant he appeared, she recognised him Who 
could have failed to recognise, in that instant, the ugly mis-shapen 
Quilp » 
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The street beyond was so narrow, and the shadow of the houses 
on one side of the way so deep, that he seemed to have risen out of 
the earth. But there he w^as. The child withdrew into a dark 
corner, and saw him pass close to her. He had a stick in his hand 
and, when he had got clear of the shadow of the gateway, he leant 



iipon it, looked back— directly, as it seemed, tov;ards vvhere she 
stood— and beckoned. 

To her ? oh no, thank Pod, n to her ; for as she stood, in an 
extremity of fear, hesitating whether to scream for help, or come 
from her hiding-place and fly, before he should draw nearer, there 
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issued slowly foith from the arch another figure — that of a boy — 
who earned on his back a trunk 

‘ Fastei, sirrah 1 ^ cued Quilp, looking up at the old gate^vay, and 
showing m the moonlight like some monstrous image that had come 
down from its mche and w^as casting a backward glance at its old 
house, ‘ faster ’ ’ 

‘ It’s a dreadful heavy load, sir,’ the boy pleaded * I’ve come on 
very fast, considering ’ 

‘ You have come fast, considering < ’ retorted Quilp , ‘ you cieep, 
you dog, you ciawl, you measuie distance like a worm Theie 
are the chimes iiow% half-past tw^elve ’ 

He stopped to listen, and then turning upon the boy with a 
suddenness and ferocity that made him start, asked at what hour 
that London coach passed the cornei of the road Ihe boy replied, 
at one 

‘ Come on then,’ said Quilp, ‘ or I shall be too late Faster — do 
you hear me ^ Faster ’ 

The boy made all the speed he could, and Quilp led onward, 
constantly turning back to threaten him, and urge him to greater 
haste Nell did not daie to move until they w^ere out of sight and 
healing, and then hurried to wheie she had left her grandfather, 
feeling as if the very passing of the dwaif so neai him must have 
filled him with alarm and ten 01 But he was sleeping soundly, 
and she softly withdrew 

As she was making her w^ay to her own bed, she determined to 
say nothing of this adventure, as upon whatever eriand the dwaif 
had come (and she feared it must have been in search of them) it 
w^as clear by his inquiry about the London coach that he w^as on 
his way homew^aid, and as he had passed through that place, it was 
but reasonable to suppose that they were safer from his inquiries 
there, than they could be elsewhere These reflections did not 
remove her own alaim, foi she had been too much terrified to be 
easily composed, and felt as if she w^ere hemmed m by a legion of 
Quilps, and the veiy air itself were filled wuth them 

The delight of the Nobility and Gentry and the patronised of 
Royalty had, by some process of self-abridgment knowm only to 
herself, got into her travelling bed, w^here she was snoring peacefully, 
while the large bonnet, carefully disposed upon the dram, w^as 
levealmg its glories by the light of a dim lamp that swung from the 
roof The child’s bed w^as already made upon the floor, and it w^as 
a great comfoit to her to hear the steps removed as soon as she 
had entered, and to know that all easy communication between 
persons outside and the brass knocker w^as by this means effectually 
pi evented Ccitain guttural sounds, too, which from time to time 
ascended through the floor of the cara\an, and a rustling of straw 
m the same direction, apprised her that the driver was couched 
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upon the giound beneath, and gave her an additional feeling of 
security 

Notwithstanding these protections, she could get none but broken 
sleep by fits and starts all night, for fear of Quilp, who throughout 
her uneasy dreams was somehow connected with the wax-work, 
or was wax-work himself, or was Mrs Jailey and wax-work too, 
or was himself, Mrs Jarley, wax-work, and a barrel organ all m 
one, and yet not exactly any of them either At length, towards 
break of day, that deep sleep came upon her which succeeds to 
weariness and ovei -watching, and which has no consciousness but 
one of overpowering and irresistible enjoyment, 


chapter XXVIII 

Sleep hung upon the eyelids of the child so long, that, when she 
awoke, Mrs Jailey was alieady decorated with her large bonnet, 
and actively engaged in preparing breakfast She received Nell’s 
apology for being so late wnth perfect good humour, and said that 
she should not have roused her if she had slept on until noon 
‘Because it does you good,’ said the lady of the caiavan, ‘when 
you’re tired, to sleep as long as ever you can, and get the fatigue 
quite off, and that’s another blessing of your time of life — you can 
sleep so very sound ’ 

‘ Have you had a bad night, ma’am ^ ’ asked Nell 
‘I seldom have anything else, child,’ replied Mis Jarley, with 
the air of a martyr ‘ I sometimes wonder how I bear it ’ 

Remembeimg the snores which had pioceeded fiom that cleft m 
the caravan in which the proprietress of the wax-work passed the 
night, Nell rather thought she must have been dreaming of lying 
awake However, she expressed herself very sorry to hear such a 
dismal account of her state of health, and shortly afterwards sat 
down with her grandfather and Mrs Jarley to breakfast The meal 
finished, Nell assisted to wash the cups and saucers, and put them 
in their proper places, and these household duties performed, Mrs 
Jarley arrayed herself m an exceedingly bright shawl for the purpose 
of making a progress through the streets of the towm 

^The wan will come on to bring the boxes,’ said Mrs Jarley, 
‘ and you had better come m it, child I am obliged to walk, very 
much against my will , but the people expect it of me, and public 
characters can’t be their own masters and mistresses in such matters 
as these How do I look, child?’ 

Nell returned a satisfactory reply, and Mrs Jarley, after sticking 
a great many pins into various parts of her figure, and making 
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several abortive attempts to obtain a full view of her own back, was 
at last satisfied with her appearance, and w'ent forth majestically 
The caravan followed at no great distance As it went jolting 
through the streets, Nell peeped from the window, curious to see in 
^^hat kind of place they were, and yet fearful of encountering at 
every turn the dreaded face of Quilp It was a pietty large town, 
with an open square w^hich they were crawlmg slowdy across, and in 
the middle of wdnch was the Towm-Hall, with a clock-tower and 
a w^eather-cock There were houses of stone, houses of led buck, 
houses of } ellow^ brick, houses of lath and plaster , and houses of 
wood, many of them very old, wuth withered faces carved upon the 
beams, and staring down into the street These had very little 
winking windows, and low^-aiched doors, and, m some of the 
narrower ways, quite oveihung the pavement The streets w’^ere 
very clean, very sunny, very empty, and Yery dull A few idle 
men lounged about the two inns, and the empty market-place, and 
the tradesmen's doors, and some old people were dozing in chans 
outside an alms-house w^all , but scarcely any passengers who seemed 
bent on going anywhere, or to have any object m view^, w^ent by , 
and if perchance some straggler did, his footsteps echoed on the 
hot bright pavement for minutes afterw^ards Nothing seemed to 
be going on but the clocks, and they had such drowsy faces, such 
heavy la/y hands, and such cracked \ oices that the> surely must 
have been too slow The very dogs w^eie all asleep, and the files, 
drunk with moist sugar m the grocer’s shop, forgot their wings and 
briskness, and baked to death in dusty corneis of the window^ 
Rumbling along with most unwonted noise, the caravan stopped 
at last at the place of evhibition, where Nell dismounted amidst an 
admiiing group of children, w^ho evidently supposed her to be an 
important item of the curiosities, and w ere fully impressed w ith the 
belief that her grandfather was a cunning device in wax The 
chests were taken out with all convenient despatch, and taken in to 
be unlocked by jNIrs Jarley, who, attended by George and another 
man m velveteen shoits and a drab hat ornamented with turnpike 
tickets, were waiting to dispose their contents (consisting of red 
festoons and othei ornamental devices m upholstery work) to the 
best advantage in the decoration of the room 

They all got to work without loss of time, and very busy they 
were As the stupendous collection w^ere yet concealed by cloths, 
lest the envious dust should injure their complexions, Nell bestirred 
herself to assist in the embellishment of the room, in which her 
grandfathei also was of great service The two men being well 
used to it, did a great deal in a short time , and Mrs Jarley served 
out the tin tacks from a linen pocket like a toll-collector’s which 
she wore for the purpose, and encouraged her assistants to renewed 
exertion 
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While they were thus employed, a tallish gentleman with a hook 
nose and black hair, diesscd in a military surtout very short and 
tight in the slee'ves, and which had once been fiogged and braided 
all over, but ^^as now sadly shorn of its garniture and quite thread- 
baie — dressed too in ancient grey pantaloons fitting tight to the 
leg, and a pair of pumps in the wmtei of then existence — looked 
in at the door and smiled affably Mrs Jarley’s back being then 
to^^alds him, the militaiy gentleman shook his foiefinger as a sign 
that her myrmidons weie not to apprise her of his presence, and 
stealing up close behind her, tapped hei on the neck, and cried 
playfully ‘ Boh ' ’ 

‘What, Ml Slum*’ cued the lady of the \\ ax-work ‘Lor* 
who’d have thought of seeing you here * ’ 

‘ Ton my soul and honour,’ said Mi Slum, ‘ that’s a good remaik 
’Pon my soul and honour that’s a wise remark Who would have 
thought It * George, my faithful feller, how aie you? ’ 

Geoige leceived this advance with a surly indiffeience, observing 
that he was well enough for the mattei of that, and hammering 
lustily all the time 

‘ I came heie,’ said the military gentleman, turning to Mrs 
Jarley,' — ‘ ’pon my soul and honoui I baldly know what I came 
here for It would puzzle me to tell }ou, it would by Gad I 
wanted a little inspiration, a little freshening up, a little change of 

ideas, and ’Pon my soul and honoui,’ said the militaiy gentle 

man, checking himself and looking round the loom, ‘ what a devilish 
classical thing this is * By Gad, it’s quite Minervian * ’ 

‘ It’ll look well enough when it comes to be finished,’ observed 
Mis Jarley 

‘ Well enough * ’ said Mr Slum ‘ Will you believe me when I 
say It’s the delight of my life to have dabbled m poetry, when I 
think I’ve exercised my pen upon this charming theme ? By the 
way — any orders ? Is theie any little thing I can do for you ^ ’ 

‘It comes so very expensive, sir,’ leplied Mrs Jarle>, ‘and I 
leally don’t think it does much good ’ 

‘ Hush * No, no * ’ letuined Mr Slum, elevating his hand ‘ No 
fibs I’ll not hear it Don’t say it don’t do good Don’t say it, 
I know better ' ’ 

‘ I don’t think it does,’ said Mrs Jarley 

‘ Ha, ha * ’ cried Mr Slum, ‘ you’re giving way, you’re coming 
down Ask the perfumers, ask the blacking-makers, ask the hatters, 
ask the old lottery-office keepers — ^ask any man among ’em what my 
poetiy has done for him, and mark my words, he blesses the name 
of Slum If he’s an honest man, he raises his eyes to heaven, and 
blesses the name of Slum — mark that * You are acquainted with 
Westminster Abbey, Mrs Jarley ? ’ 

‘ Yes, surely ’ 
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^ Then upon my soul and honour, ma’am, you’ll find m a certain 
angle of that dreary pile, called Poets’ Corner, a few smaller names 
than Slum,’ retorted that gentleman, tapping himself expressively 
on the forehead to imply that there was some slight quantity of 
brain behind if ‘ I’ve got a little trifle here, now,’ said Mr Slum, 
taking off his hat which was full of scraps of paper, ‘ a little trifle 
heie, thrown off in the heat of the moment, which I should say was 
exactly the thing you wanted to set this place on fire with It’s an 
acrostic — the name at this moment is Warien, but the idea’s a 
convertible one, and a positive inspiration for Jailey Ha\e the 
acrostic ’ 

‘ I suppose it’s very dear,’ said Mrs Jarley 
‘ Five shillings,’ returned Mr Slum, using his pencil as a tooth- 
pick ‘ Cheaper than any prose ’ 

‘ I couldn’t give moie than three,’ said Mrs Jarley 
‘ — ^And SIX,’ retorted Slum ‘ Come Three-and-six ’ 

Mrs Jarley was not proof against the poet’s insinuating manner, 
and Mr Slum entered the order m a small note-book as a three-and- 
sixpenny one Mr Slum then withdrew to alter the acrostic, after 
taking a most affectionate leave of his pationess, and promising to 
return, as soon as he possibl} could, with a fair copy for the printer 
As his presence had not inteifered wuth or interrupted the pre- 
parations, they were now far advanced, and w’^ere completed shortly 
after his departure When the festoons were all put up as tastily as 
they might be, the stupendous collection was unco\ered, and there 
were displayed, on a raised platform some tw 0 feet from the floor, 
running round the room and parted from the rude public by a 
crimson rope breast high, diveis sprightly effigies of celebrated 
characters, smgly and in groups, clad in glittering di esses of vanous 
climes and times, and standing more or less unsteadily upon their 
legs, with their eyes very wide open, and their nostrils very much 
inflated, and the muscles of their legs and arms ver^ strongly de- 
veloped, and all their countenances expressing great surprise All 
the gentlemen were very pigeon-breasted and very blue about the 
beards, and all the ladies were miraculous figures, and all the 
ladies and all the gentlemen were looking intensely nowhere, and 
staling with extiaordmary earnestness at nothing 
When Nell had exhausted her first laptures at this glorious sight, 
Mrs Jarley ordered the room to be cleared of all but herself and 
the child, and, sitting herself down in an aim chair m the centie, 
formally invested Nell with a willow w^and, long used by herself for 
pointing out the characters, and was at great pains to instruct herm 
her duty 

* That,’ said Mrs Jarley m her exhibition tone, as Nell touched a 
figure at the beginning of the platform, ‘ is an unfortunate Maid of 
Honour in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, who died from pricking 
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her finger in consequence of working upon a Sunday. Observe the 
blood which is trickling from her finger ; also the gold-eyed needle 
of the period, with which she is at w^ork.’ 

All this, Nell repeated twice or thrice : pointing to the finger and 
the needle at the right times ; and then passed on to the next. 
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‘ That, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mrs. Jaiiey, ^ is Jasper Packle- 
nierton of atrocious memory, who courted and married fourteen 
wives, and destroyed them all, by tickling the soles of their feet 
when they were sleeping in the consciousness of innocence and 
virtue. On being brought to the scaffold and asked if he was sorry 
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for what he had done, he replied yes, he was sorry for having let 
’em off so easy, and hoped all Chiistian husbands would pardon 
him the offence Let this be a warning to all young ladies to be 
particular in the character of the gentlemen of their choice Observe 
that his fingers aie curled as if m the act of tickling, and that his 
face IS represented wnth a wink, as he appeared when committing 
his barbarous murders ’ 

When Nell knew all about Mr Packlemerton, and could say it 
without faltering. Mis Jarley passed on to the fat man, and then 
to the thin man, the tall man, the short man, the old lady who died 
of dancing at a hundred and thirty-two, the wnld bo> of the woods, 
the woman who poisoned fourteen families with pickled w^alnuts, 
and other historical characters and interesting but misguided indi- 
viduals And so w^ell did Nell profit by her instructions, and so apt 
was she to remember them, that by the time they had been shut up 
together for a couple of hours, she w^as m full possession of the 
history of the whole establishment, and perfectly competent to the 
enlightenment of visitors 

Mrs Jarley was not slow to express her admiiation at this happy 
result, and earned her } oung friend and pupil to inspect the remain- 
ing arrangements within doors, by virtue of which the passage had 
been already converted into a grove of green baize hung with the 
inscriptions she had already seen (Mr Slum’s productions), and a 
highly ornamented table placed at the upper end for Mrs Jarley 
herself, at which she was to preside and take the money, in company 
with his Majesty King George the Third, Mr Grimaldi as clowm, 
Mary Queen of Scots, an anonymous gentleman of the Quaker per- 
suasion, and Mr Pitt holding m his hand a correct model of the bill 
foi the imposition of the window duty The preparations without 
doors had not been neglected either, a nun of great personal 
attractions w^as telling her beads on the little portico over the door , 
and a brigand with the blackest possible head of hair, and the 
clearest possible complexion, was at that moment going round the 
towm m a cart, consulting the miniature of a lady 

It now only remained that Mr Slum’s compositions should be 
judiciously distributed , that the pathetic effusions should find their 
w^ay to all private houses and tradespeople, and that the parody 
commencing ‘ If I know’d a donkey,’ should be confined to the 
taverns, and circulated only among the lawyers’ clerks and choice 
spirits of the place When this had been done, and Mrs Jarley had 
waited upon the boarding-schools in person, with a handbill com- 
posed expressly for them, m w^hich it was distinctly proved that wax- 
work refined the mind, cultivated the taste, and enlarged the sphere 
of the human understanding, that indefatigable lady sat dowm to 
dinner, and drank out of the suspicious bottle to a flounshing 
campaign 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Unquestionably Mrs. Jarley had an inventive genius. In the 
midst of the various devices for attracting visitors to the exhibition, 
little Nell was not forgotten. The light cart in which the Brigand 
usually made his perambulations being gaily dressed with flags and 
streamers, and the Brigand placed therein, contemplating the minia- 
ture of his beloved as usual, Nell was accommodated with a seat 












beside mm, decorated with artificial flowers, and in this state and 
ceremony rode slowly through the town every morning, dispersing 
handbills from a basket, to the sound of drum and trumpet. The 
beauty of the child, coupled with her gentle and timid bearing, pro- 
duced quite a sensation in the little country place. The Brigand, 
heretofore a source of exclusive interest in the streets, became a 
mere secondary consideration, and to be important only as a part of 
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the show of which she was the chief attraction Grown-up folks 
began to be interested in the bright-eyed girl, and some score of 
little boys fell desperately m love, and constantly left inclosiires of 
nuts and apples, directed in small-text, at the wax-work dooi 

This desirable impression was not lost on Mrs Jarley, \\ho, lest 
Nell should become too cheap, soon sent the Brigand out alone 
again, and kept her in the exhibition room, where she described 
the figures every half-hour to the great satisfaction of admiring 
audiences And these audiences w^ere of a very superior descrip- 
tion, including a great many young ladies’ boarding-schools, whose 
favour Mrs Jarley had been at great pains to conciliate, by altering 
the face and costume of Mr Grimaldi as clown to represent Mr 
Lindiey Murray as he appeared when engaged in the composition 
of his English Grammar, and turning a murdeiess of gieat renown 
into Mrs Hannah Moie — both of which likenesses were admitted 
by Miss Monflathers, who w^as at the head of the head Boaiding 
and Day Establishment in the town, and who condescended to 
take a Private View with eight chosen young ladies, to be quite 
startling fiom their extreme coriectness Mr Pitt in a night-cap 
and bedgowm, and without his boots, represented the poet Cowper 
with perfect exactness, and Mary Queen of Scots m a dark wig, 
w^hite shirt-collar, and male attire, was such a complete image of 
Lord Byron that the }'Oung ladies quite screamed when they saw it 
Miss Monflathers, however, rebuked this enthusiasm, and took 
occasion to reprove Mrs Jarley for not keeping her collection moie 
select observing that His Lordship had held certain opinions quite 
incompatible with wax-w^ork honours, and adding something about 
a Dean and Chapter, which Mrs Jarley did not understand 

Although her duties were sufficiently laborious, Nell found in the 
lady of the caravan a very kind and consideiate person, who had 
not only a peculiar relish for being comfortable herself, but for 
making everybody about her comfortable also, which latter taste, 
it may be remarked, is, even in persons who live in much finer 
places than caravans, a far more rare and uncommon one than the 
first, and is not by any means its necessary consequence As her 
popularity procured her vanous little fees from the visitors on which 
her patroness never demanded any toll, and as her grandfather too 
was well tieated and useful, she had no cause of anxiety m con- 
nexion with the w^ax-work, beyond that which sprung from her 
recollection of Quilp, and her fears that he might return and one 
day suddenly encounter them 

Quilp indeed was a perpetual nightmare to the child, who was 
constantly haunted by a vision of his ugly face and stunted figure 
She slept, for their better security, in the room where the wax- 
work figures were, and she never retired to this place at mght but 
she tortuied herself— she could not help it — wnth imagining a 
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lesemblance, ni some one oi othei of their death-like faces, to ttie 
dwarf, and this fancy would sometimes so gam upon her that she 
would almost belie\e he had removed the figure and stood within 
the clothes Then there weie so many of them with their gieat 
glassy eyes — and, as they stood one behind the other all about her 
bed, they looked so like living creatines, and yet so unlike m their 
grim stillness and silence, that she had a kind of teiroi of them for 
their own sakes, and would often he \vatching their dusky figures 
until she was obliged to rise and light a candle, or go and sit at the 
open window and feel a companionship in the blight stars At 
these times, she would recall the old house and the window at which 
she used to sit alone , and then she w^ould think of poor Kit and 
all his kindness, until the tears came into her eyes, and she would 
weep and smile together 

Often and anxiously at this silent hour, her thoughts reverted to 
her grandfather, and she wmald w^onder how much he remembered 
of their former life, and whether he was e\er really mindful of the 
change in their condition and of their late helplessness and destitution 
When they were wandering about, she seldom thought of this, but 
now she could not help considering what w^ould become of them if 
he fell sick, or her own stiength were to fail her He was very 
patient and willing, happy to execute any little task, and glad to be 
of use , but he was m the same listless state, with no prospect of 
improvement — a mere child — a poor, thoughtless, vacant creature — 
a harmless fond old man, susceptible of tender love and regard for 
her, and of pleasant and painful impressions, but alive to nothing 
more It made her very sad to know that this was so — so sad to 
see It that sometimes when he sat idly by, smiling and nodding to 
her w^hen she looked round, or when he caressed some little child 
and earned it to and fio, as he was fond of doing by the hour 
together, perplexed by its simple questions, yet patient under his 
own infirmity, and seeming almost conscious of it too, and humbled 
even before the mind of an infant — so sad it made her to see 
him thus, that she would burst into tears, and, withdrawing into 
some secret place, fall dowm upon her knees and pray that he 
might be restored 

But, the bitterness of her grief was not in beholding him in this 
condition, when he was at least content and tranquil, nor in her 
solitary meditations on his altered state, though these w^ere trials 
for a young heart Cause for deeper and heavier sorrow was yet 
to come 

One evening, a holiday night with them, Nell and her grandfather 
went out to walk They had been rathei closely confined for some 
days, and the weather being w^arm, they strolled a long distance 
Clear of the town, they took a footpath which struck through some 
pleasant fields, judging that it w^ould terminate in the road they 
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quitted and enable them to return that way It made, ho^\ever, a 
much wider circuit than they had supposed, and thus they were 
tempted onward until sunset, when they i cached the track of which 
they were in search, and stopped to rest 

It had been giadually getting overcast, and now the sky was 
dark and lowering, save wdiere the glory of the departing sun 
piled up masses of gold and burning fire, deca}ing embers of 
w’-hich gleamed here and there through the black veil, and shone 
redly down upon the earth The wind began to moan m hollow'- 
muimurs, as the sun went dowm cairying glad day clsewheie , and 
a tram of dull clouds coming up against it, menaced thimdei and 
lightning Large diops of ram soon began to fall, and, as the 
stoim clouds came sailing onw'ard, others supplied the void they 
left behind and spread over all the sky Then was heard the 
low rumbling of distant thunder, then the lightmng quiveied, and 
then the daikness of an hour seemed to have gatheied in an 
instant 

Fearful of taking shelter beneath a tree or hedge, the old man 
and the child hurried along the high road, hoping to find some 
house in which they could seek a refuge fiom the storm, which had 
now burst forth m earnest, and every moment increased m violence. 
Drenched with the pelting ram, confused by the deafening thunder, 
and bewildered by the glare of the forked lightning, they would 
have passed a solitary house without being aw^are of its \icinity, 
had not a man, who w'as standing at the door, called lustily to them 
to enter 

‘ Your ears ought to be better than other folks’ at any rate, if you 
make so little of the chance of being stiuck bhnd,’ he said, retreat- 
ing from the door and shading his eyes with his hands as the jagged 
lightning came agam ‘Vhat w^ere j-ou going past for, eh?’ he 
added, as he closed the door and led the w'ay along a passage to a 
room behind 

'We didn’t see the house, sir, till w^e heard you calling,’ Nell 
replied 

‘No w’-onder,’ said the man, ‘with this lightning m one’s eyes, 
by-the-by You had better stand by the fire here, and dry your- 
selves a bit You can call for w'hat you like if you want anything. 
If you don’t want anything, you are not obliged to give an order 
Don’t be afraid of that This is a public-house, that’s all The 
Valiant Soldier is pretty w'ell known hereabouts ’ 

‘Is this house called the Valiant Soldier, sir>’ asked Nell 

‘ I thought everybody knew that,’ replied the landlord ‘ Where 
have you come from, if you don’t know the Valiant Soldiei as well 
as the church catechism ^ This is the Valiant Soldier, by James 
Groves, — Jem Groves — honest Jem Groves, as is a man of un- 
blemished moral character, and has a good dry skittle-ground If 
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any man has got anything to say again Jem Groves, let him say it 
to Jem Groves, and Jem Groves can accommodate him with a 
customer on any terms from four pound a side to foity ’ 

With these words, the speakei tapped himself on the waistcoat 
to intimate that he was the Jem Groves so highly eulogized , spaiied 
scientifically at a counterfeit Jem Gioves, who was sparring at 
society in general from a black frame ovei the chimney-piece , and, 
applying a half-emptied glass of spirits and w^ater to his lips, drank 
Jem Groves's health 

The night being warm, there was a large screen drawn acioss 
the room, for a hairier against the heat of the fiie It seemed as 
if somebody on the other side of this screen had been insinuating 
doubts of Mr Gioves’s prow^ess, and had thereby given rise to these 
egotistical expressions, for Mr Groves w^ound up his defiance by 
giving a loud knock upon it with his knuckles and pausing for a 
reply from the other side 

‘ There an’t many men,' said Mr Groves, no answei being 
returned, ‘ wdio would ventur' to cioss Jem Groves under his own 
roof There’s only one man, I know, that has nerve enough for 
that, and that man's not a hundred mile from here neither But 
he’s worth a dozen men, and I let him say of me whatevei he likes 
in consequence, — ^lie knows that ' 

In return for this complimentary addiess, a very gmff hoarse 
voice bade Mr Groves ‘ hold his nise and light a candle ' And 
the same voice remarked that the same gentleman ‘ needn't waste 
his bieath in brag, for most people knew pietty well wdiat sort of 
stuff he w^as made of 

‘Nell, they'ie — they're playing cards,' w^hispered the old man, 
suddenly interested ‘ Don't you heai them ^ ' 

‘ Look sharp with that candle,' said the voice , ‘ it's as much as 
I can do to see the pips on the cards as it is , and get this shutter 
closed as quick as you can, will you ? Your beer will be the worse 
for to-night's thunder I expect — Game ' Seven-and-sixpence to 
me, old Isaac Hand ovei ' 

‘ Do you hear, Nell, do you hear them^' whispered the old man 
again, with increased earnestness, as the money chinked upon the 
table 

‘ I haven't seen such a storm as this,' said a sharp cracked voice 
of most disagieeable quality, when a tremendous peal of thunder 
had died away, ‘ since the night when old Luke Withers won thirteen 
times running on the red We all said he had the Devil's luck and 
his own, and as it was the kind of night for the Devil to be out and 
busy, I suppose he was looking over his shoulder, if anybody could 
have seen him ' 

‘ Ah f ’ returned the gruff voice ^ ‘ for all old Luke's winning 
through thick and thin of late years, I remember the time when he 
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was the unluckiest and unfortunatest of men He never took a 
dice-box m his hand, or held a card, but he was plucked, pigeoned, 
and cleaned out completely ’ 

‘ Do you hear what he says ^ ’ whispered the old man * Do you 
heal that, NelP ^ 

The child saw \Mth astonishment and alarm that his whole appear- 
ance had undergone a complete change His face was flushed and 
eager, his eyes were strained, his teeth set, his breath came short 
and thick, and the hand he laid upon her aim tiembled so violently 
that she shook beneath its grasjD 

‘Bear witness,’ he mutteied, looking upward, ‘that I always said 
it, that I knew it, dreamed of it, felt it was the truth, and that it 
must be so f What money have we, Nell ? Come ' I saw you 
with some money yesterday What money have we? Give it 
to me ’ 

‘ No, no, let me keep it, grandfather,’ said the frightened child 
‘Let us go away from here Do not mind the ram. Pray let 
us go’ 

‘ Give it to me, I say,' returned the old man fiercely ‘ Hush, 
hush, don’t cry, Nell If I spoke sharply, dear, I didn’t mean it 
It’s for thy good I have wronged thee, Nell, but I will right thee 
yet, I will indeed Where is the money ^ ’ 

‘ Do not take it,’ said the child ‘ Pray do not take it, dear 
For both our sakes let me keep it, or let me throw it aw^ay — better 
let me throw it away, than you take it now. Let us go , do let 
us go’ 

‘ Give me the money,’ returned the old man, ‘ I must have it 
There— there — that’s my dear Nell I’ll right thee one day, child. 
I’ll right thee, ne\ er fear ’ ’ 

She took from her pocket a little puise He seized it with the 
same rapid impatience which had characterised his speech, and hastily 
made his way to the other side of the screen It was impossible to 
restram him, and the trembling child followed close behind 

The landlord had placed a light upon the table, and was engaged 
m drawing the curtain of the window’- The speakers whom they 
had heard were two men, who had a pack of cards and some silver 
money between them, while upon the screen itself the games they 
had played were scored m chalk The man with the rough voice 
was a burly fellow of middle age, wuth large black whiskers, broad 
cheeks, a coarse wnde mouth, and bull neck, which was pretty freely 
displayed as his shirt-collar was onl> confined by a loose red necker- 
chief He wore his hat, w^hich was of a brownish-white, and had 
beside him a thick knotted stick The other man, whom his com- 
panion had called Isaac, was of a more slender figure — stooping, 
and high in the shoulders — with a very ill-favoured face, and a most 
sinister and villamous squint 
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‘ Now, old gentleman/ said Isaac, looking round ‘ Do you know 
either of us ? This side ot the screen is private, sir ’ 

‘ No offence, I hope,* leturned the old man 
‘ But by G — , sir, there ts offence,* said the other, interrupting 
him, ^ when you intrude yourself upon a couple of gentlemen who 
aie particularly engaged ’ 

‘ I had no intention to offend,* said the old man, looking anxiously 
at the cards ‘ I thought that — * 

‘ But you had no right to think, sir,* retorted the other ‘ What 
the devil has a man at your time of life to do with thinking ^ ’ 

‘ Now, bully boy,’ said the stout man, raising his eyes from his 
cards for the first time, * can’t you let him speak ^ * 

The landlord, who had apparently resolved to remain neutral 
until he knew which side of the question the stout man would 
espouse, chimed in at this place with ‘ Ah, to be sure, can’t you let 
him speak, Isaac List > * 

* Can’t I let him speak ^ ’ sneered Isaac in reply, mimicking as 
nearly as he could, in his shrill voice, the tones of the landlord 
‘Yes, I can let him speak, Jemmy Gioves ’ 

‘ Well then, do it, will you ? ’ said the landlord 
Mr List’s squint assumed a portentous character, which seemed 
to threaten a prolongation of this controversy, when his companion, 
who had been looking shaiply at the old man, put a timely stop 
to It 

‘Who knows,’ said he, with a cunning look, ‘but the gentleman 
may have civilly meant to ask if he might have the honour to take 
a hand with us > ' 

‘ I did mean it,’ cued the old man ‘ That is what I mean 
That is what I want now ' ’ 

‘ I thought so,’ returned the same man ‘ Then who knows but 
the gentleman, anticipating our objection to play for love, civilly 
desired to play for money ? ’ 

The old man replied by shaking the little purse in his eager hand, 
and then throwing it down upon the table, and gathering up the 
cards as a miser would clutch at gold 

‘ Oh ^ That indeed — ’ said Isaac ^ ‘ if that’s what the gentleman 
meant, I beg the gentleman’s pardon Is this the gentleman’s little 
purse ^ A very pretty little purse Rather a light purse,’ added 
Isaac, throwing it into the air and catching it dexterously, ‘but 
enough to amuse a gentleman for half an hour or so ’ 

‘ We’ll make a four-handed game of it, and take m Gioves,’ said 
the stout man ‘ Come, Jemmy ’ 

The landlord, who conducted himself like one who was w^ell used 
to such little parties, approached the table and took his seat The 
child, m a perfect agony, drew her grandfather aside, and implored 
him, even then, to come away 
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‘ Come j and we may be so happy,’ said the child 

‘ We will be happy,’ replied the old man hastily ‘ Let me go, 
Nell The means of happiness are on the caids and the dice We 
must rise from little \\ innings to great There’s little to be won 
here , but great ^ill come m time I shall but \Mn back my own, 
and it’s all for thee, my darling ’ 

‘ God help us ^ ’ cried the child ‘ Oh ’ what hard fortune brought 
us here ^ ’ 

‘ Hush ^ ’ rejoined the old man, laying his hand upon her mouth 
‘ Fortune wnll not bear chiding We must not reproach her, or she 
shuns us , I have found that out ’ 

‘Now, mister,’ said the stout man ‘If you’re not coming 
y 0111 self, give us the cards, will you^’ 

‘ I am coming,’ cried the old man ‘ Sit thee dowm, Nell, sit thee 
dowm and look on Be of good heait, it’s all for thee — all — every 
penny I don’t tell them, no, no, or else they wouldn’t play, 
dreading the chance that such a cause must give me Look at 
them See what they are and what thou art Mio doubts that w^e 
must wun < ’ 

* The gentleman has thought better of it, and isn’t coming,’ said 
Isaac, making as though he would rise from the table ‘ I’m sorry 
the gentleman’s daunted — nothing venture, nothing have — but the 
gentleman knows best ’ 

‘Why, I am ready You have all been slow but me,’ said 
the old man ‘I wonder who is more anxious to begin 
than I ’ 

As he spoke he diew^ a chair to the table , and the other three 
closing round it at the same time, the game commenced 

The child sat by, and w atched its progress with a troubled mind 
Regardless of the run of luck, and mindful only of the desperate 
passion w hich had its hold upon her grandfather, losses and gains 
weie to her alike Exulting m some brief triumph, or cast down by 
a defeat, there he sat so wnld and restless, so feverishly and intensely 
anxious, so terribly eager, so ravenous for the paltry stakes, that she 
could have almost better borne to see him dead And yet she was 
the innocent cause of all this torture, and he, gambling with such a 
savage thirst for gam as the most insatiable gambler never felt, had 
not one selfish thought ’ 

On the contrary, the other three — knaves and gamesters by their 
trade — while intent upon their game, were >et as cool and quiet as 
if every virtue had been centeied in their breasts vSometimes one 
would look up to smile to another, or to snuff the feeble candle, or 
to glance at the lightning as it shot through the open window and 
fluttering curtain, or to listen to some louder peal of thunder than 
the rest, with a kind of momentary impatience, as if it put him out , 
but there they sat, with a calm indifference to everything but their 
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cards, perfect philosophers in appearance, and with no greater shew 
of passion or excitement than if they had been made of stone ^ 
The storm had raged for full three hours; the lightning had 



grown fainter and less frequent; the thunder, from seeming to roll 
child was 4mte forgotten. ® ^ "-’‘™ 
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CHAPTER XXX 

At length the play came to an end, and Mr Isaac List rose the 
only winner Mat and the landlord bore their losses \\ ith professional 
fortitude Isaac pocketed his gains with the an of a man who had 
quite made up his mind to w m, all along, and was neither surprised 
nor pleased 

Neirs little purse was exhausted, but although it lay empty by 
his side, and the other pla}ers had now risen from the table, the old 
man sat poring over the cards, dealing them as they had been dealt 
before, and turning up the diiferent hands to see what each man 
would have held if they had still been playing He was quite 
absorbed in this occupation, when the child drew neai and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, telling him it w^as neai midnight 

* See the cuise of poverty, Nell,’ he said, pointing to the packs he 
had spiead out upon the table * If I could have gone on a little 
longer, only a little longer, the luck would have turned on my side 
Yes, it’s as plain as the maiks upon the caids See here — and 
there — and here again ’ 

* Put them away,’ urged the child ‘ Try to forget them ’ 

*Try to forget them ’’ he rejoined, raising his haggard face to 
hers, and regarding her with an incredulous stare ‘ To forget them * 
How are we ever to grow^ rich if I forget them ^ ’ 

The child could only shake her head 

‘ No, no, Nell,’ said the old man, patting her cheek , * they must 
not be forgotten We must make amends for this as soon as w e 
can Patience— patience, and we’ll right thee ^et, I promise thee 
Lose to-day, win to-moirow And nothing can be w^on without 
anxiety and care — nothing Come, I am ready ’ 

‘Do you know what the time is^’ said Mr Groves, who was 
smoking with his friends ‘ Past tw^ehe o’clock — ’ 

‘ — ^And a rainy night,’ added the stout man 
‘The Valiant Soldier, by James Groves Good beds Cheap 
entertainment for man and beast,’ said Mr Groves, quoting his 
sign-board ‘ Half-past twehc o’clock ’ 

‘It’s very late,’ said the uneasy child ‘I wish we had gone 
befoie What will they think of us ^ It will be two o’clock by the 
time we get back What would it cost, sir, if we stopped here ^ ’ 

‘ Tw^o good beds, one-and-sixpence , supper and beer one shilling , 
total tw^o shillings and sixpence,’ replied the Valiant Soldier 
Nowr, Nell had still the piece of gold sewn in her diess, and 
when she came to consider the lateness of the hour, and the 
somnolent habits of Mrs Jarley, and to imagine the state of 
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consternation in which they would certainly throw that good lady by 
knocking her up in the middle of the night — and when she reflected, 
on the other hand, that if they lemamed where they were, and rose 
early in the morning, they might get back before she awoke, and 
could plead the violence of the storm by which they had been over- 
taken, as a good apology for their absence~~she decided, after a 
great deal of hesitation, to lemain She therefore took her grand- 
fuher aside, and telling him that she had still enough left to defray 
the cost of their lodging, proposed that they should stay theie for 
the night 

‘ If I had had but that money before — if I had only known of it 
a few minutes ago * ^ muttered the old man 

* We will decide to stop heie if you please,' said Nell, turning 
hastily to the landlord 

* I think that’s prudent/ returned Mr Groves * You shall have 
yom suppers diiectly ' 

Accordingly, when Mi Groves had smoked his pipe out, knocked 
out the allies, and placed it carefully in a corner of the fireplace, 
with the bowl downwards, he brought m the bread and cheese, and 
beer, with many high encomiums upon their excellence, and bade 
his guests fall to and make themsehes at home Nell and her 
giandfathei ate sparingly, for both weie occupied with their own 
reflections , the othei gentlemen, for whose constitutions beei was 
too weak and tame a liquid, consoled themselves with spiiits 
and tobacco 

As they would leave the house \eiy early m the morning, the 
child was anxious to pay for their enteitaimnent before they retired 
to bed But as she felt the necessity of concealing hei little hoard 
from her grandfather, and had to change the piece of gold, she took 
It secretly from its place of concealment, and embraced an oppor- 
tunity of following the landlord when he \vent out of the room, and 
tendered it to him m the little bar 

‘ Will you give me the change here, if you please ? ’ said the child 

Mr James Groves was evidently surprised, and looked at the 
money, and rang it, and looked at the chil^ and at the money 
again, as though he had a mind to inquire how she came by it 
The coin being genuine, however, and changed at his house, he 
probably felt, like a wise landlord, that it was no business of his 
At any rate, he counted out the change, and gave it her The 
child w^as returning to the room where they had passed the evening, 
when she fancied she saw a figure just gliding in at the door 
There was nothing but a long dark passage between this door and 
the place w^here she had changed the money, and, being very certain 
that no person had passed in or out while she stood there, the 
thought struck her that she had been watched 

But by whom^ When she re-entered the room, she found its 
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inmates exactly as she had left them The stout fellow lay upon 
two chairs, resting his head on his hand, and the squinting man 
reposed in a similar attitude on the opposite side of the table 
Between them sat hei grandfather, looking intently at the winnei 
\uth a kind of hungry admiration, and hanging upon his words as if 
he were some superior being She was puzzled for a moment, and 
looked round to see if any one else weie there No Then she 
asked her grandfather m a ^\hisper whether anybody had left the 
room vvhile she ^^as absent * No,’ he said, ^ nobody ’ 

It must ha\ e been her fancy then , and } et it n as strange, that, 
^Mthout anything in her pievious thoughts to lead to it, she should 
have imagined this figure so very distinctly She was still wonder- 
ing and thinking of it, when a girl came to light her to bed 

The old man took leave of the company at the same time, and 
they went up stairs together It w as a great, rambling house, with 
dull corridors and wide staircases which the flaring candles seemed 
to make more gloomy She left her giandfather in his chamber, 
and followed her guide to another, which was at the end of a 
passage, and approached by some half-dozen crazy steps This w^as 
prepared for her 1 he girl lingered a little while to talk, and tell 
her grievances She had not a good place, she said, the wages 
were low, and the work w^as haid She was going to leave it in a 
fortnight , the child couldn’t recommend her to another, she sup- 
posed^ Indeed she was afiaid another w^ould be difficult to get 
after living there, for the house had a very indifferent character, 
there was far too much card-playing, and such like She was very 
much mistaken if some of the people who came there oftenest were 
quite as honest as they might be, but she wouldn’t have it known 
that she had said so, for the world Then there weie some rambling 
allusions to a 1 ejected sweetheart, who had threatened to go a 
soldiering— a final promise of knocking at the door early in the 
morning — and ‘ Good night ’ 

The child did not feel comfortable w’-hen she was left alone She 
could not help thinking of the figure stealing through the passage 
do^vn stairs, and what the girl had said did not tend to reassure her 
The men were very ill-looking They might get their living by 
robbing and murdering travellers Who could tell ^ 

Reasoning herself out of these fears, or losing sight of them for a 
little while, there came the anxiety to which the adventures of the 
night gave rise Here was the old passion awakened again in her 
grandfather’s breast, and to what further distraction it might tempt 
him Heaven only knew What fears their absence might have 
occasioned alreadv > Persons might be seeking for them even then 
Would they be forgiven m the morning, or turned adrift agam * 
Oh ? w^hy had they stopped in that strange place? It would have 
been better, under any circumstances, to have gone on ^ ^ 
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At last, sleep gradually stole upon her — a broken, fitful sleep, 
troubled by dreams of falling from high towers, and w^akmg with a 
start and m gieat terror A deeper slumbei followed this — and 

then ^What i That figure m the room 

A figure was there Yes, she had diawn up the blind to admit 
the light when it should be dawii, and there, between the foot 
of the bed and the daik casement, it crouched and slunk along, 
gi oping its way with noiseless hands, and stealing round the bed! 
She had no voice to cry for help, no pow er to move, but lay still, 
watching it 

On it came — on, silently and stealthily, to the bed’s head. The 
bieath so near her pillow, that she shrunk back into it, lest those 
w^andering hands should light upon her face Back again it stole to 
the window — then turned its head towards her 

The daik form was a mere blot upon the lighter darkness of the 
room, but she saw^ the turning of the head, and felt and knew how 
the eyes looked and the ears listened There it lemamed, motion- 
less as she At length, still keeping the face towards her, it busied 
Its hands in something, and she heard the chink of money. 

Then, on it came again, silent and stealthy as before, and re- 
placing the garments it had taken from the bedside, dropped upon 
Its hands and knees, and crawded aw ay How slowly it seemed to 
move, now that she could hear but not see it, creeping along the 
floor • It reached the door at last, and stood upon its feet The 
steps creaked beneath its noiseless tread, and it w^as gone 
The fiist impulse of the child was to fly from the terror of being 
by herself m that room — to have somebody by — ^not to be alone— 
and then her powder of speech w^ould be restored. With no con- 
sciousness of having moved, she gained the door 
There was the dreadfiil shadow, pausing at the bottom of the 
steps 

She could not pass it, she might have done so, perhaps, m the 
darkness without being seized, but her blood curdled at the thought 
The figure stood quite still, and so did she , not boldly, but of 
necessity, for going back into the room was hardly less terrible 
than going on 

The ram beat fast and fuiiously without, and ran down m plash- 
ing streams from the thatched roof Some summer insect, with no 
escape mto the air, flew blindly to and fro, beating its body against 
the walls and ceiling, and filling the silent place with murmurs 
The figure moved again The child involuntarily did the same 
Once in her grandfather’s room, she would be safe 
It crept along the passage until it came to the very door she 
longed so ardently to reach. The child, in the agony of being so 
near, had almost darted forw^aid with the design of bursting into the 
room and closing it behind her, when the figure stopped again. 
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The idea flashed suddenly upon her — what if it enteied there, and 
bad a design upon the old man's life * She turned faint and sick 
It did It went in. There was a light mside The figure ^\as now 
within the chamber, and she^ still dumb — quite dumb, and almost 
senseless — stood looking on 

The door was partly open Not knowing what she meant to do, 
but meaning to preserve him or be killed herself, she staggered 
forward and looked in 

What sight was that which met her view ^ 

1 he bed had not been lam on, but w^as smooth and empty And 
at a table sat the old man himself, the only h\ing creature there , 
his white face pinched and sharpened by the greediness which made 
his eyes unnaturally bright — counting the money of w^hich his hands 
had robbed her. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

With steps moie falteimg and unsteady than those with w^hich she 
had approached the room, the child withdrew fiom the door, and 
groped her way back to her owm chamber The terror she had 
lately felt was nothing compared with that w^hich now oppressed 
her No strange robber, no treacherous host conniving at the 
plunder of his guests, or stealing to their beds to kill them m their 
sleep, no nightly prowler, however terrible and cruel, could have 
awakened m her bosom half the dread which the recognition of her 
silent \isitor inspired The gre> -headed old man gliding like a 
ghost into her room and acting the thief while he supposed her fast 
asleep, then bearing off his prize and hanging o\er it with the 
ghastly exultation she had witnessed, was worse — immeasuiably 
worse, and far more dreadful, for the moment, to reflect upon — 
than anything her wildest fancy could have suggested If he should 
return — there w^as no lock or bolt upon the door, and if, distrustful 
of having left some money yet behind, he should come back to 
seek for more — a vague awe and horror surrounded the idea of his 
slinking m again with stealthy tread, and turning his face toward 
the empty bed, while she shrank down close at his feet to avoid 
his touch, which was almost insupportable She sat and listened 
Hark ' A footstep on the stairs, and now the door was slowly 
opening It was but imagination, yet imagination had all the 
terrors of reahty, nay, it w^as worse, for the reality would have 
come and goije, and there an end, but m imagination it w^as always 
coming, and never w^ent aw ay 

The feeling which beset the child was one of dim uncertain 
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horror She had no fear of the dear old grandfather, in whose love 
for her this disease of the brain had been engendered , but the man 
she had seen that night, wiapt m the game of chance, lurking in her 
room, and counting the money by the glimmering light, seemed 
like aiiother creature m his shape, a monstrous distortion of his 
image, a something to recoil from, and be the more afraid of, 
because it bore a likeness to him, and kept close about her, as he 
did She could scarcely connect her oi\n affectionate companion, 
save by his loss, with this old man, so like yet so unlike him She 
had wept to see him dull and quiet How much greater cause she 
had for weeping now * 

The child sat watching and thinking of these things, until the 
phantom in her mind so increased in gloom and terror, that she felt 
it would be a relief to hear the old man’s voice, or, if he weie 
asleep, even to see him, and banish some of the fears that clustered 
round his image She stole down the stairs and passage again 
The door was still ajar as she had left it, and the candle burning 
as before 

She had her own candle in her hand, prepared to say, if he were 
waking, that she -was uneasy and could not rest, and had come to 
see if his were still alight Looking into the room, she saw him 
lying calmly on his bed, and so took courage to entei 
Fast asleep No passion in the face, no avarice, no anxiety, no 
wild desire, all gentle, tranquil, and at peace This ^^as not the 
gambler, or the shadow in her room , this was not even the worn 
and jaded man whose face had so often met her own in the grey 
morning light, this was her dear old friend, hei haimless fellow-- 
traveller, her good, kind grandfather 
She had no fear as she looked upon his slumbering features, but 
she had a deep and weighty sorrow, and it found its relief in teais 
* God bless him ' ’ said the child, stooping softly to kiss his placid 
cheek ‘ I see too well now, that they would indeed part us if they 
found us out, and shut him up from the light of the sun and sky 
He has only me to help him God bless us both > ’ 

Lighting her candle, she retreated as silently as she had come, 
and, gaming her ow-n lOom once more, sat up during the remainder 
of that long, long, miserable night 
At last the day turned her waning candle pale, and she fell 
asleep She was quickly roused by the girl w-ho had show-n her up 
to bed, and, as soon as she w-as dressed, prepared to go down to 
her grandfather But first she searched her pocket and found that 
her money was all gone — not a sixpence remained 

The old man was ready, and m a few seconds they were on then* 
road The child thought he rather avoided hex eye, and appealed 
to expect that she w-ould tell him of her loss, She felt she must do 
that, or he might suspect the truth. 
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'"Grandfather/ she said in a tremulous voice, after they had 
walked about a mile m silence, ‘do you think they are honest 
people at the house yonder ? ’ 

‘Why?' returned the old man trembling ‘Do I think them 
honest — yes, they played honestly ' 

‘ ril tell you why I ask,’ rejoined Nell ‘I lost some money last 
night — out of my bedroom I am sure Unless it was taken by 
somebody in jest — only in jest, dear grandfathei, ^\hlch would 
make me laugh heaitily if I could but know it — ’ 

‘Who would take money in jest?’ returned the old man in a 
hurried manner ‘ Those who take money, take it to keep Don’t 
talk of jest ’ 

‘ Then it was stolen out of my room, dear,’ said the child, whose 
last hope was destroyed by the manner of this leply 

‘But IS there no more, NelP’ said the old man, ‘no more 
anywheie^ Was it all taken — every farthing of it — was there 
nothing left ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the child 

‘ We must get more,’ said the old man, ‘ we must earn it, Nell, 
hoard it up, scrape it together, come by it somehow Never mind 
this loss Tell nobody of it, and perhaps we may regain it Don’t 
ask now, — we may regain it, and a great deal more, — but tell 
nobody, or trouble may come of it And so they took it out of thy 
room, when thou weit asleep *’ he added in a compassionate tone, 
very different from the secret, cunning way in which he had spoken 
until now ‘ Poor Nell, poor little Nell ’ ’ 

The child hung down her head and wept The sympathising 
tone in which he spoke, uas quite sincere, she was suie of that 
It was not the lightest pait of her sorrow to know that this was 
done for her 

‘ Not a woid about it to any one but me,’ said the old man, ‘ no, 
not even to me,’ he added hastily, ‘ for it can do no good All the 
losses that ever were, are not worth tcais from thy eyes, darling 
Why should they be, when we will win them back^’ 

‘ Let them go,’ said the child, looking up ‘ Let them go, once 
and for ever, and I would never shed another tear if every penny 
had been a thousand pounds ’ 

‘Weil, well,’ returned the old man, checking himself as some 
impetuous answer rose to his lips, ‘ she knows no better I ought 
to be thankful for it ’ 

‘But listen to me,’ said the child earnestly, ‘will you listen 
to me ? ’ 

‘Aye, aye, I’ll listen,’ leturned the old man, still without looking 
at her , ‘ a pretty voice It has always a sweet sound to me It 
always had when it was her mother’s, poor child ’ 

‘ Let me persuade you, then — oh, do let me persuade you/ said 
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the child, ‘ to ""think no more of gains or losses, and to try no 
fortune but the fortune we pursue together ' 

‘We pursue this aim together,' retoited her grandfather, still 
looking away and seeming to confer with himself ‘ Whose image 
sanctifies the game ^ ' 

‘Have we been worse off,' resumed the child, ‘since you forgot 
these cares, and we have been travelling on togethei > Have w^e 
not been much better and happiei without a home to shelter us, 
than ever we were in that unhappy house, when they were on your 
mind ? ' 

‘ She speaks the truth,' muimured the old man in the same tone 
as before ‘ It must not turn me, but it is the truth , no doubt it is ' 

‘ Only remember what we have been since that biight morning 
when we turned our backs upon it for the last time,’ said Nell, ‘ only 
remember what we have been since we have been free of all those 
miseries — what peaceful days and quiet nights we have had — ^w^hat 
pleasant times we have known — what happiness we have enjoyed 
If w^e have been tired or hungry, we have been soon refreshed, 
and slept the sounder for it Think what beautiful things w^e have 
seen, and how contented we have felt And why was this blessed 
change ? ’ 

He stopped her with a motion of his hand, and bade her talk to 
him no more just then, for he was busy After a time he kissed 
her cheek, still motioning her to silence, and walked on, looking far 
before him, and sometimes stopping and gazing with a puckered 
brow upon the ground, as if he were painfully trying to collect his 
disordered thoughts Once she saw tears in his eyes When he 
had gone on thus for some time, he took her hand m his as he was 
accustomed to do, with nothing of the violence or animation of his 
late manner, and so, by degrees so fine that the child could not 
trace them, he settled down into his usual quiet way, and suffered 
her to lead him where she would 

When they presented themselves in the midst of the stupendous 
collection, they found, as Nell had anticipated, that Mis Jarley w^as 
not yet out of bed, and that, although she had suffered some un- 
easiness on their account ovei-night, and had indeed sat up for 
them until past eleven o'clock, she had retiied in the persuasion, 
that, being overtaken by storm at some distance from home, they 
had sought the nearest shelter, and would not return before morning 
Nell immediately applied herself with great assiduity to the decora- 
tion and preparation of the room, and had the satisfaction of com- 
pleting her task, and dressing herself neatly, before the beloved of 
the Royal Family came down to breakfast 

‘We haven’t had,’ said Mrs Jarley when the meal w^as over, 

‘ more than eight of Miss Monflathers's young ladies all the time 
we've been here, and there's twenty-six of ’em, as I was told by the 
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cook when I asked her a question or two and put her on the free- 
list We must try ’em with a parcel of new bills, and you shall take 
It, my dear, and see what effect that has upon ’em.’ 

The proposed expedition being one of paiamoimt impoitance, 
Mrs Jarley adjusted Nell’s bonnet with her own hands, and declaring 
that she ceitainly did look very pretty, and reflected ciedit on the 
establishment, dismissed her with many commendations, and certain 
needful directions as to the turnings on the light which she was to 
take, and the turnings on the left which she was to avoid Thus 
instructed, Nell had no difficulty m finding out Miss Monfiathers’s 
Boarding and Day Establishment, which was a large house, with a 
high wall, and a large garden-gate "with a large brass plate, and a 
small grating thiough which Miss Monflathers’s pailour-maid in- 
spected all visitors befoie admitting them , for nothing m the shape 
of a man — no, not even a milkman — was suffered, without special 
licence, to pass that gate Even the tax-gatherer, who was stout, 
and wore spectacles and a broad-bnmmed hat, had the taxes handed 
through the grating More obdurate than gate of adamant or biass, 
this gate of Miss Monflathers’s frowmed on all mankind The very 
butcher respected it as a gate of mystery, and left off whistling when 
he rang the bell 

As Nell approached the awful door, it turned slowly upon its 
hinges wuth a creaking noise, and, forth from the solemn grove 
beyond, came a long file of young ladies, two and two, ail with 
open books in their hands, and some with paiasols likewise And 
last of the goodly procession came Miss Monflathers, bearing her- 
self a parasol of lilac silk, and supported by two smiling teachers, 
each mortally envious of the other, and devoted unto Miss 
Monflathers 

Confused by the looks and whispers of the girls, Nell stood wuth 
downcast eyes and suffered the procession to pass on, until Miss 
Monflathers, bringing up the real, approached her, when she curtsied 
and presented her little packet , on receipt whereof Miss Monflathers 
commanded that the line should halt 

‘You’re the wax-work child, are you not^’ said Miss Monflatheis 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ replied Nell, colouring deeply, for the young ladies 
had collected about her, and she was the centre on which all eyes 
were fixed 

‘ And don’t you think you must be a very wicked little child,’ 
said Miss Monflathers, who was of lather uncertain temper, and lost 
no opportunity of impressing moral truths upon the tender minds of 
the young ladies, ‘ to be a wax-work child at all ? ’ 

Poor Nell had never viewed her position in this light, and not 
knowing wffiat to say, remained silent, blushing more deeply than 
before 

‘ Don’t you know%’ said Miss Monflathers, ‘ that it’s very naughty 
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and unfeminme, and a perveision of the pioperties wisely and 
benignantly tiansmitted to us, with expansive powers to be loused 
from then dormant state through the medium of cultivation ? ^ 

The two teachers mui mured their respectful appioval of this 
home-thrust, and looked at Nell as though they would have said 
that there indeed Miss Monflathers had hit her very hard Then 
they smiled and glanced at Miss Monflathers, and then, their eyes 
meeting, they exchanged looks wdiich plainly said that each con- 
sidered heiself smilei in ordinary to Miss Monflatheis, and regarded 
the othei as having no light to smile, and that her so doing was an 
act of presumption and impertinence 

* Don’t you feel how naughty it is of you,’ resumed Miss Mon- 
flatheis, ‘to be a wax-work child, when you might have the proud 
consciousness of assisting, to the extent of your infant powers, the 
manufactures of your country, of improving your mind by the 
constant contemplation of the steam-engine , and of earning a com- 
fortable and independent subsistence of from two-and-ninepence to 
three shillings per iveek ? Don’t you know that the harder you are 
at work, the happier you are ^ ’ 

‘“How doth the little — muimured one of the teachers, m 
quotation from Doctoi Watts 

‘Eh?’ said Miss Monflathers, turning smartly round ‘Who 
said that ? ’ 

Of course the teacher who had not said it, indicated the rival 
who had, whom Miss Monflatheis frowningl} requested to hold her 
peace, by that means thi owing the informing teacher into raptures 
of joy 

‘ Ihe little busy bee,’ said Miss Monflathers, drawing herself up, 

‘ IS applicable only to genteel children 

“ In books, or work, or healthful play ” 

is quite right as far as they are concerned , and the work means 
painting on velvet, fancy needle-work, or embroidery In such 
cases as these,’ pointing to Nell, with her parasol, ‘ and in the case 
of all poor people’s children, we should read it thus . 

“ In work, uork, work In w^ork alway 
Let my fiist years be past, 

That I may give foi ev’iy day 
Some good account at last ” ’ 

A deep hum of applause rose not only from the two teacheis, but 
from all the pupils, who were equally astonished to hear Miss 
Monflathers improvising after this brilliant style , for although she 
had been long known as a politician, she had never appeared before 
as an original poet Just then somebody happened to discover that 
Nell was crying, and all eyes were again turned towards her 

There weie indeed tears in her eyes, and drawing out her 
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Mndkerchief to brush them away, she happened to let it fall. 
Before she could stoop to pick it up, one young lady of about 
fifteen or sixteen, who had been standing a little apart from the 
others, as though she had no recognised place among them, sprang 
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forward and put it in her hand. She was gliding timidly away 
again, when she was arrested by the governess. 

‘It was Miss Edwards who did that, I know^ said Miss Mon* 
flathers predictively, ‘ Now I am sure that was Miss Edwards. d 
It was Miss Edwards, and everybody said it was Miss Edwards, 
and Miss Edwards herself admitted that it was. 
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‘ Is It not,’ said Miss Monflatheis, putting down her parasol to 
take a severer view of the offender, ‘ a most remarkable thing, Miss 
Edwards, that you have an attachment to the lower classes which 
always draws you to their sides, or, rather, is it not a most 
extraoidinary thing that all I say and do will not wean you from 
propensities which your original station m life have unhappily 
lendered habitual to you, you extremely vulgar-minded girl? ’ 

‘ I really intended no harm, ma’am,' said a sweet voice ‘ It was 
a momentary impulse, indeed ’ 

‘ An impulse repeated Miss Monflathers scornfully * I wonder 
that you presume to speak of impulses to me’ — ^both the teachers 
assented — ‘ I am astonished ’ — ^both the teachers were astonished — 
‘ I suppose It is an impulse which induces you to take the part of 
every grovelling and debased peison that comes in your way ’ — > 
both the teachers supposed so too 

‘But I would have you know, Miss Edwards,’ resumed the 
governess in a tone of increased severity, ‘that you cannot be 
permitted — if it be only for the sake of preserving a proper example 
and decorum in this establishment — that you cannot be permitted, 
and that you shall not be permitted, to fly in the face of your 
superiors in this exceedingly gross manner. If you have no reason 
to feel a becoming pride before wax-work children, there are young 
ladies here who have, and you must either defer to those young 
ladies or leave the establishment. Miss Edwards ’ 

This young lady, being motheiless and poor, was appienticed at 
the school — taught for nothing — teaching others what she learnt, for 
nothing — boarded for nothing — ^lodged for nothing — and set dowm 
and rated as something immeasurably less than nothing, by all the 
dwellers m the house The servant-maids felt her inferiority, for 
they were better treated , free to come and go, and regarded m 
their stations with much more respect The teachers were infinitely 
superior, for they had paid to go to school in their time, and w’’ere 
paid now The pupils cared little for a companion who had no grand 
stories to tell about home , no friends to come with post-horses, and 
be received in all humility, with cake and wine, by the governess , 
no deferential servant to attend and bear her home for the holidays , 
nothing genteel to talk about, and nothing to display But ,why 
was Miss Monflathers ahvays vexed and irritated with the poor 
apprentice — ^how did that come to pass ? 

Why, the gayest feathers in Miss Monflathers’s cap, and the 
bnghtest glory of Miss Monflathers’s school, w^as a baronet’s 
daughter — the real live daughter of a real live baronet — who, by 
some extraordinary reversal of the Laws of Nature, was not only 
plain in features but dull in intellect, while the poor apprentice had 
both a ready wit, and a handsome face and figure It seems 
incredible Here was Miss Edwards, who only paid a small 
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premium which had been spent long ago, every day outshining and 
excelling the baronet’s daughter, who learned all the extras (or was 
taught them all) and whose half-yearly bill came to double that of 
any other young lady’s in the school, making no account of the 
honour and reputation of hei pupilage Therefore, and because she 
was a dependant, Miss Monflathers had a great dislike to Miss 
Edwards, and was spiteful to her, and aggiavated by her, and, when 
she had compassion on little Nell, verbally fell upon and maltreated 
her as we have already seen 

^ You will not take the air to-day, Miss Edwards,’ said Miss 
Monflathers ‘ Have the goodness to retire to your own room, and 
not to leave it without permission ’ 

The poor girl was moving hastily away, "when she was suddenly, 
in nautical phrase, ‘brought to’ by a subdued shiiek from Miss 
Monflatheis 

‘ She has passed me without any salute * ’ cried the governess, 
raising her eyes to the sky ‘ She has actually passed me without 
the slightest acknowledgment of my presence > ’ 

The young lady turned and curtsied Nell could see that she 
raised hei daik eyes to the face of her superior, and that their 
expression, and that of her whole attitude for the instant, was one 
of mute but most touching appeal against this ungenerous usage 
Miss Monflathers only tossed her head in reply, and the gieat gate 
closed upon a bursting heart 

‘ As for you, you wicked child,’ said Miss Monflathers, turning to 
Nell, ‘tell your mistiess that if she presumes to take the liberty of 
sending to me any more, I will write to the legislative authorities and 
have her put in the stocks, or compelled to do penance in a white 
sheet , and you may depend upon it that you shall certainly experience 
the treadmill if you dare to come here again Now, ladies, on ’ 

The piocession filed off, two and two, with the books and 
parasols, and Miss Monflathers, calling the baronet’s daughter to 
walk with her and smooth her ruffled feelings, discarded the tw^o 
teachers — who by this time had exchanged their smiles for looks of 
sympathy — and left them to bring up the rear, and hate each other 
a little more for being obliged to walk together 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Mrs Jarley’s wrath on first learning that she had been threatened 
with the indignity of Stocks and Penance, passed all description 
The genuine and only Jarley exposed to public scorn, jeered by 
children, and flouted by beadles ^ The delight of the Nobility and 
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Gentry shorn of a bonnet which a Lady Mayoiess might have 
sighed to wear, and arrayed m a white sheet as a spectacle of 
mortification and humility » And Miss Monflathers, the audacious 
creature who presumed, even in the dimmest and remotest distance 
of her imagination, to conjure up the degrading pictuie, ‘ I am 
almost inclined/ said Mrs Jarley, bursting with the fulness of her 
anger and the weakness of her means of revenge, ‘ to turn atheist 
when I think of it ' ’ 

But instead of adopting this course of retaliation, Mrs Jarley, on 
second thoughts, brought out the suspicious bottle, and ordering 
glasses to be set forth upon her favourite drum, and sinking into a 
chair behind it, called her satellites about her, and to them several 
tunes recounted, word for word, the affronts she had received 
This done, she begged them in a kind of deep despair to drink j 
then laughed, then cried, then took a little sip herself, then laughed 
and cried again, and took a little more , and so, by degrees, the 
worthy lady w^ent on, increasing in smiles and decreasing in tears, 
until at last she could not laugh enough at Miss Monfiathers, who, 
from being an object of due vexation, became one of sheer ridicule 
and absurdity 

‘ For which of us is best off, I wonder,’ quoth Mrs Jarley, ‘ she 
or me i It’s only talking, when all is said and done, and if she 
talks of me in the stocks, why I can talk of her in the stocks, %vhich 
IS a good deal funnier if we come to that Lord, w^hat it 
matter, after all f ’ 

Having arrived at this comfortable frame of mind (to w^hich she 
had been greatly assisted by certain short mterjectional remaiks of 
the philosophical George), Mrs Jarley consoled Nell witli many 
kind words, and requested as a personal favour that whenever she 
thought of Miss Monfiathers, she would do nothing else but laugh 
at her, all the days of her life 

So ended Mrs Jarley’s wrath, which subsided long before the 
going dowm of the sun Nell’s anxieties, however, were of a deeper 
kind, and the checks they imposed upon her cheerfulness were not 
so easily removed 

That evening, as she had dreaded, her grandfather stole aw^ay, 
and did not come back until the night was far spent Worn out as 
she was, and fatigued in mind and body, she sat up alone, counting 
the minutes, until he returned — penniless, broken-spirited, and 
wretched, but still hotly bent upon his infatuation 

‘ Get me money,’ he said wildly, as they parted for the night ' I 
must have money, Nell It shall be paid thee back with gallant 
interest one day, but all the money that comes into thy hands, must 
be mine — not for myself, but to use for thee. Remember, Nell, to 
use for thee ’ ’ 

^Vhat could the child do with the knowledge she had, but give 
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him every penny that came into her hands, lest he should be 
tempted on to rob their benefactress? If she told the tiuth (so 
thought the child) he would be treated as a madman , if she did not 
supply him with money, he would supply himself, supplying him, 
she fed the fire that burnt him up, and put him perhaps beyond 
recovery Distracted by these thoughts, borne down by the weight 
of the SOI row which she dared not tell, tortuied by a crowd of 
apprehei^sions whenever the old man w^as absent, and dieadmg alike 
his stay and his return, the colour forsook her cheek, her eye giew 
dim, and her heart was oppressed and heavy All her old sorrow s had 
come back upon her, augmented by new fears and doubts , by day 
they were ever present to her mind , by night they hovered round 
her pillow, and haunted her in dreams 

It was natural that, in the midst of her affliction, she should 
often revert to that sw^eet young lady of wfflom she had only caught 
a hasty glance, but whose sympathy, expressed in one slight brief 
action, dwelt in her memory like the kindnesses of years She would 
often think, if she had such a friend as that to whom to tell her 
griefs, how much lighter her heart would be — that if she were but 
free to hear that \oice, she w^ould be happier Then she would 
wish that she were something bettei, that she were not quite so 
poor and humble, that she dared address her without fearing a 
repulse, and then feel that there was an immeasurable distance 
betw^een them, and have no hope that the young lady thought of 
her any more 

It was now holiday-time at the schools, and the young ladies 
had gone home, and Miss Monflathers was leported to be flouiish- 
ing in London, and damaging the hearts of middle-aged gentlemen, 
but nobody said anything about Miss Edwards, whether she had 
gone home, or whether she had any home to go to, whether she 
was still at the school, or anything about her But one evening, as 
Nell was returning from a lonely walk, she happened to pass the 
inn wfflere the stage-coaches stopped, just as one drove up, and 
there was the beautiful girl she so well remembered, pressing 
forward to embrace a young child whom they were helping down 
from the roof 

Well, this w^as her sister, her little sister, much younger than 
Nell, whom she had not seen (so the stoiy went afterwards) for 
five years, and to bring whom to that place on a short visit, she 
had been saving her poor means all that time Nell felt as if hei 
heart would break when she saw them meet They went a little 
apart from the knot of people who had congregated about the 
coach, and fell upon each other's neck, and sobbed, and w^ept wath 
joy Their plain and simple dress, the distance which the child 
had come alone, their agitation and delight, and the tears they shecj, 
would have told their history by themselves, 
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They became a little more composed m a short time, and went 
away, not so much hand in hand as clinging to each other* ^ Are 
you sure you’re happy, sister?’ said the child as they passed 
where Nell was standmg ‘Quite happy now,’ she answered 
‘ But always ? ’ said the child. ‘ Ah, sister, why do you turn away 
youi face ? ’ 

Nell could not help following at a little distance. They went to 
the house of an old nurse, where the elder sister had engaged 
a bedroom for the child ‘I shall come to you eaily every 
morning,’ she said, ‘ and we can be together all the day ’ — Why 
not at night-time too ? Dear sister, would they be angry with you 
for that ? ’ 

Why weie the eyes of little Nell w^et, that night, with tears like 
those of the two sisters? Why did she bear a grateful heart 
because they had met, and feel it pain to think that they would 
shortly part? Let us not believe that any selfish reference — 
unconscious though it might have been — to her own trials awoke 
this sympathy, but thank God that the innocent joys of others can 
strongly move us, and that we, even m our fallen nature, have one 
source of pure emotion \vhich must be prized m Heaven * 

By morning’s cheerful glow, but oftener still by evening’s gentle 
light, the child, with a respect for the short and happy intercourse 
of these two sisters which forbade her to approach and say a 
thankful word, although she yearned to do so, follow^ed them at 
a distance in their walks and rambles, stopping when they stopped, 
sitting on the grass w^hen they sat dowm, rising when they w^ent on, 
and feeling it a companionship and delight to be so near them 
Their evening walk was by a river’s side Here, every night, the 
child was too, unseen by them, unthought of, unregarded, but 
feehng as if they were her friends, as if they had confidences and 
trusts together, as if hei load were lightened and less hard to bear ; 
as if they mingled their sorrows, and found mutual consolation 
It was a weak fancy perhaps, the childish fancy of a young and 
lonely creature , but night after night, and still the sisters loitered 
in the same place, and still the child followed with a mild and 
softened heart 

She was much startled, on returning home one night, to find that 
Mrs Jarley had commanded an announcement to be prepared, to 
the effect that the stupendous collection would only remain m its 
present quarters one day longer, m fulfilment of which threat (for 
all announcements connected with public amusements are w^i 
known to be irrevocable and most exact), the stupendous collection 
shut up next day 

‘ Are we going from this place directly, ma’am ? ’ said Nell 

* Look here, child,’ returned Mrs Jarley. ‘ That’ll inform you ’ 
And so saying, Mrs Jarley produced another announcement. 
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wherein it was stated, that, in consequence of numerous inquiries 
at the wax-work door, and in consequence of crowds having been 
disappointed in obtaining admission, the Exhibition would be con- 
tinued for one week longer, and would re-open next day. 

f For now that the schools are gone, and the regular sightseers 
exhausted,' said Mrs. Jarley, ‘we come to the General Public, and 
they want stimulating,’ 

Upon the following day at noon, Mrs. Jarley established herself 
behind the highly-ornamented table, attended by the distinguished 
effigies before mentioned, and ordered the doors to be thrown 
open for the readmission of a discerning and enlightened public. 



But the first day’s operations were by no means of a successful 
character, inasmuch as the general public, though they manifested 
a lively interest in Mrs. Jarley personally, and such of her waxen 
satellites as were to be seen for nothing, ’were not affected by any 
impulses moving them to the payment of sixpence a head. Thus, 
notwithstanding that a great many people continued to stare at the 
^try and the figures therein displayed] and remained there with 
great perseverance, by the hour at a time, to hear the barrel-organ 
played and to read the bills; and notwithstanding that they were 
kind enough to recommend. their friends to patronise the exhibition 
in the like manner, until the doorway was regularly blockaded by 
half the population of the town^ , who, when they went off_ duty, 
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were relieved by the other half ^ it was not found that the treasury 
was any the richer, or that the piospects of the establishment were 
at all encouraging 

In this depiessed state of the classical market, Mrs Jarley made 
extraordinary efforts to stimulate the popular taste, and whet the 
popular curiosity Certain machinery in the body of the nun on 
the leads ovei the dooi was cleaned up and put in motion, so that 
the figuie shook its head paralyticaliy all day long, to the great 
admiration of a drunken, but very Protestant, barber over the 
way, who looked upon the said paialytic motion as typical of the 
degrading efitect wrought upon the human mind by the ceremonies 
of the Romish Church, and discoursed upon that theme with great 
eloquence and morality The two carters constantly passed in and 
out of the exhibition-room, under various disguises, protesting aloud 
that the sight was better worth the money than anything they had 
beheld in all their lives, and urging the bystanders, with tears in 
their eyes, not to neglect such a bnlliant gratification Mrs Jarley 
sat m the pay-place, chinking silver moneys from noon till night, 
and solemnly calling upon the crowd to take notice that the price 
of admission was only sixpence, and that the departure of the hole 
collection, on a short tour among the Crowned Heads of Europe, 
was positively fixed for that day week 

* So be in tune, be in time, be in lime,’ said Mrs Jarley at the 
close of every such address ‘ Remember that this is Jarley’s 
stupendous collection of upwards of One Hundred Figures, and 
that It IS the only collection in the woild, all others being impostors 
and deceptions Be in time, be in time, be in time ’ ’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

As the course of this tale requiies that we should become acquainted, 
somewhere heieabouts, with a few particulais connected with the 
domestic economy of Mr Sampson Biass, and as a more convenient 
place than the present is not likely to occur for that purpose, the 
historian takes the friendly leader by the hand, and springing with 
him into the air, and cleaving the same at a gi eater rate than ever 
Don Cleophas Leandro Perez Zambullo and his familiar travelled 
through that pleasant region in company, alights with him upon 
the pavement of Bevis Maiks 

The intrepid aeronauts alight before a small dark house, once 
the residence of Mr Sampson Brass 

In the parlour window of this little habitation, w’-hich is so close 
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upon the footway that the passenger who takes the wall brushes the 
dim glass with his coat-sleeve — much to its improvement, for it is 
very dirty — in this parlour window m the days of its occupation 
by Sampson Brass, there hung, all awry and slack, and discoloured 
by the sun, a curtain of faded green, so threadbare from long ser\ice 
as by no means to intercept the view of the little dark room, but 
rather to affoid a favourable medium through which to observe it 
accurately There was not much to look at A iickety table, ivith 
spare bundles of papers, yellow and ragged from long carriage m 
the pocket, ostentatiously displayed upon its top , a couple of stools 
set face to face on opposite sides of this ciazy piece of furnitiue , 
a treacherous old chair by the fire-place, whose withered arms had 
hugged full many a client and helped to squeeze him dry , a second- 
hand wig-box, used as a depository for blank wTits and declaiations 
and other small forms of law% once the sole contents of the head 
which belonged to the wig which belonged to the box, as they were 
now of the box itself , two or three common books of practice , a 
jar of ink, a pounce-box, a stunted hearth-broom, a carpet trodden 
to shreds but still clinging wuth the tightness of desperation to its 
tacks — these, wnth the yellow wainscot of the walls, the smoke- 
discoloured ceiling, the dust and cobwebs, were among the most 
prominent decorations of the office of Mr Sampson Brass 

But this was mere still-life, of no greater importance than the 
plate, ‘ Brass, Solicitor,’ upon the door, and the bill, ‘ First floor to 
let to a single gentleman,’ w^hich was tied to the knocker The 
office commonly held two examples of animated nature, more to 
the purpose of this history, and in whom it has a stronger interest 
and moie paiticular concern Of these, one was Mr Brass himself, 
who has already appeared m these pages The other was his clerk, 
assistant, housekeeper, secretary, confidential plotter, adviser, 
intriguer, and bill of cost increaser. Miss Brass — a kind of amazon at 
common law, of whom it may be desirable to offer a brief description 
Miss Sally Brass, then, was a lady of thirty-five or thereabouts, 
of a gaunt and bony figure, and a resolute bearing, which if it 
repressed the softer emotions of love, and kept admiiers at a distance, 
certainly inspired a feeling akin to awe in the breasts of those male 
strangers who had the happiness to approach her In face she bore 
a striking resemblance to her brother Sampson — so exact, indeed, 
was the likeness between them, that had it consorted with Miss 
Brass’s maiden modesty and gentle womanhood to have assumed 
her brother’s clothes in a frolic and sat down beside him, it would 
have been difficult for the oldest fnend of the family to determine 
which was Sampson and which Sally, especially as the lady carried 
upon her upper lip certain reddish demonstrations, which, if the 
imagination had been assisted by her attire, might have been mis- 
taken for a beard These* w^ere, however, m all probability, nothing 

<5 
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more than eye-lashes in a \\rong place, as the eyes of Miss Brass 
were quite free from any such natural impeitinences In complexion 
Miss Brass was sallow — rather a dirty sallow, so to speak — but this 
hue was agreeably relieved by the healthy glow which mantled m 
the extreme tip of her laughing nose Her voice was exceedingly 
impressive — deep and rich in quality, and, once heard, not easily 
forgotten Her usual dress was a green gown, in colour not unlike 
the curtain of the office window^, made tight to the figure, and 
teimmating at the throat, where it was fastened behind by a 
peculiarly large and massive button Feeling, no doubt, that 
simplicity and plainness are the soul of elegance. Miss Brass wore 
no collar or keichief except upon her head, which was invariably 
ornamented with a biown gauze scaif, like the wing of the fabled 
vampue, and which, twisted into any form that happened to suggest 
Itself, formed an easy and graceful head-dress 

Such was Miss Biass in person In mind, she was of a strong 
and vigorous turn, having from her earliest youth devoted heiself 
with uncommon ardoui to the study of the law^ , not wasting her 
speculations upon its eagle flights, wffiich aie rare, but tracing it 
attentively through all the slippery and eel-like crawdings m which 
It commonly puisues its \vay Nor had she, like many persons of 
great intellect, confined herself to theory, or stopped short wdiere 
practical usefulness begins, inasmuch as she could engioss, fair- 
copy, fill up printed foims with perfect accuiacy, and, in short, 
transact any oidinary duty of the office down to pouncing a skin of 
parchment or mending a pen It is difficult to understand how, 
possessed of these combined attractions, she should remain Miss 
Brass , but wffiethei she had steeled her heart against mankind, or 
whether those who might have wooed and won her, were deterred 
by fears that, being learned in the law, she might have too near her 
fingers' ends those particular statutes which regulate what are 
familiarly termed actions for breach, certain it is that she w’-as still 
m a state of celibacy, and still in daily occupation of her old stool 
opposite to that of her brother Sampson And equally certain it 
IS, by the way, that between these two stools a great many people 
had come to the ground 

One morning Mr Sampson Brass sat upon his stool copying some 
legal process, and viciously digging his pen deep into the paper, as 
if he were waiting upon the very heart of the paity against whom it 
was diiected, and Miss Sally Biass sat upon her stool making a 
new pen prepaiatory to drawing out a little bill, which was her 
favourite occupation , and so they sat in silence for a long time, 
until Miss Brass broke silence 

‘ Have you nearly done, Sammy ? ' said Miss Brass , for m her 
mild and feminine lips, Sampson became Sammy, and all things 
were softened down, 
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‘ No,’ returned her brother ‘ It would have been all done 
though, if you had helped at the right time ’ 

‘ Oh yes, indeed,’ cried Miss Sally , ' you want my help, don’t 
you ? — you, too, that aie going to keep a clerk ^ ’ 

‘ Am I going to keep a clerk for my own pleasure, or because of 
my own wish, you provoking rascal * ’ said Mr Biass, putting his 
pen in his mouth, and grinning spitefully at his sister ‘ What do 
you taunt me about going to keep a clerk for ^ ’ 

It may be observed in this place, lest the fact of Mr Brass 
calling a lady, a rascal, should occasion any wondeiment or surprise, 
that he was so habituated to having her near him in a man’s 
capacity, that he had gradually accustomed himself to talk to her 
as though she were really a man And this feeling was so perfectly 
reciprocal, that not only did Mr Brass often call Miss Brass a rascal, 
or even put an adjective before the rascal, but Miss Biass looked 
upon it as quite a mattei of course, and as as little moved as any 
other lady v ould be by being called an angel 

‘ What do you taunt me, after three hours’ talk last night, with 
going to keep a clerk foi ? ’ repeated Mr Brass, grinning again with 
the pen in his mouth, like some nobleman’s or gentleman’s crest, 

‘ Is it my fault ? ’ 

* All I know is,’ said Miss Sally, smiling drily, for she delighted 
m nothing so much as irritating her bi other, ‘ that if every one of 
your clients is to force us to keep a clerk, whether we want to or 
not, you had better leave off business, stiike yourself off the roll, 
and get taken in execution as soon as you can ’ 

‘ Have we got any other client like him ? ’ said Brass * Have 
we got another client like him now — ^will you ansv er me that ? ’ 

^ Do you mean in the face * ’ said his sister 
' Do I mean in the face ’ ’ sneeied Sampson Brass, 1 caching over 
to take up the bill-book, and fluttering its leaves rapidly ‘ Look 
here — Daniel Quilp, Esquire — Daniel Quilp, Esquire — Daniel 
Quilp, Esquire — all through Whethei should I take a clerk that 
he recommends, and says, ‘ this is the man for you,’ or lose all 
this, eh ? ’ 

Miss Sally deigned to make no reply, but smiled again, and went 
on with her work 

‘But I know what it is,’ resumed Brass after a short silence, 

‘ You’re afraid you won’t have as long a finger in the business as 
you’ve been used to have Do you thmk I don’t see through that ? ’ 

‘ The business w^ouldn’t go on very long, I expect, without me,’ 
returned his sister composedly ‘ Don’t you be a fool and provoke 
me, Sammy, but mind what you’ie doing, and do it ’ 

Sampson Brass, who was at heart in gieat fear of his sister, 
sulkily bent over his writing again, and listened as she said . 

‘ If I determined that the clerk ought not to come, of course he 




forbore to aggravate him To this compliment Miss Sally replied, 
that she had a rehsh for the amusement, and had no intention to 
forego Its gratification Mr Brass not caring, as it seemed, to 
pursue the subject any further, they both plied their pens at a great 
pace, and there the discussion ended 
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While they were thus employed, the window was suddenly dark- 
ened, as by some person standing close against it. As Mr. Brass 
and Miss Sally looked up to ascertain the cause, the top sash was 
nimbly lowered from without, and Quilp thrust in his head. 

f Hallo!’ he said, standing on tip-toe on the window-sill, and 
looking down into the room. ‘ Is there anybody at home ? Is 
there any of the Devil’s ware here ? Is Brass at a premium, 
eh?’ 

‘ Ha, ha, ha 1 ’ laughed the lawyer in an affected ecstasy. ^ Oh, 
very good, sir 1 Oh, very good indeed ! Quite eccentric 1 Dear 
me, what humour he has 1 ’ 

‘ Is that my Sally ? ’ croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair Miss 
Brass. ‘ Is it Justice with the bandage off her eyes, and without 
the sword and scales ? Is it the Strong Arm of the Law ? Is it 
the Virgin of Bevis ? ’ 

‘ What an amazing flow of spirits 1 ’ cried Brass. ‘ Upon my 
word, it’s quite extraordinary ! ’ 

‘ Open the door,’ said Quilp, ‘ I’ve got him here. Such a clerk 
for you, Brass, such a prize, such an ace of trumps. Be quick and 
open the door, or if there’s another lawyer near and he should 
happen to look out of window, he’ll snap him up before your eyes, 
he will.’ 

It is probable that the loss of the phoenix of clerks, even to a 
rival practitioner, would not have broken Mr. Brass’s heart ; but, 
pretending great alacrity, he rose from his seat, and going to the 
door, returned, introducing his client, who led by the hand no less 
a person than Mr. Richard Swiveller. 

‘ There she is,’ said Quilp, stopping short at the door, and wrink- 
ling up his eyebrows as he looked towards Miss Sally ; ‘ there is the 
woman I ought to have married — there is the beautiful Sarah — 
there is the female who has all the charms of her sex and none of 
their weaknesses. Oh, Sally, Sally 1 ’ 

To this amorous address Miss Brass briefly responded ‘ Bother 1 ’ 

‘ Hard-hearted as the metal from which she takes her name,' said 
Quilp. ‘ Why don’t she change it — melt down the brass, and take 
another name ? ’ 

‘ Hold your nonsense, Mr. Quilp, do,' returned Miss Sally, with 
a grim smile. ‘ I wonder you're not ashamed of yourself before a 
strange young man.' 

‘ The strange young man,' said Quilp, handing Dick Swiveller 
forward, ‘ is too susceptible himself not to understand me well. 
This is Mr. Swiveller, my intimate friend — a gentleman of good 
family and great expectations, but who, having rather involved 
himself by youthful indiscretion, is content for a time to fill the 
humble station of a clerk — humble, but here most enviable. What 
a delicious atmosphere r 
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If Mr Quilp spoke figuratively, and meant to imply that the air 
breathed by Miss Sally Brass was sweetened and rarefied by that 
dainty creature, he had doubtless good reason for what he said 
But if he spoke of the delights of the atmospheie of Mr Brass’s 
office in a literal sense, he had certainly a peculiar taste, as it was 
of a close and earthy kind, and, besides being frequently impreg- 
nated with strong whiffs of the second-hand wearing appaiel exposed 
for sale in Duke’s Place and Houndsditch, had a decided flavour of 
rats and mice, and a taint of mouldiness Perhaps some doubts of 
Its pure delight presented themselves to Mr Swiveller, as he gave 
vent to one or two short abrupt sniffs, and looked incredulously at 
the grinning dwarf 

‘ Mr Swneller,’ said Quilp, * being pretty well accustomed to the 
agricultural pursuits of sowing wild oats. Miss Sally, prudently con- 
siders that half a loaf is better than no bread To be out of harm’s 
way he prudently thinks is something too, and therefore he accepts 
your brother’s oker Brass, Mr Swiveller is yours ’ 

‘ I am veiy glad, sir,’ said Mr Brass, ‘ very glad indeed Mr 
Swiveller, sir, is fortunate enough to have }our friendship You 
may be very proud, sir, to have the friendship of Mr Quilp ’ 

jDick murmured something about never wanting a friend or a 
bottle to give him, and also gasped forth his favourite allusion to 
the wing of friendship and its nevei moulting a feather , but his 
faculties appeared to be absorbed in the contemplation of Miss 
Sally Brass, at whom he staled with blank and rueful looks, wffiich 
delighted the watchful dwarf beyond measure As to the divine 
Miss Sally Brass herself, she rubbed her hands as men of business 
do, and took a few turns up and down the office with her pen 
behind her ear 

‘ I suppose,’ said the dwaif, turning biiskly to his legal friend, 

‘ that Mr Swuveller enters upon his duties at once ^ It’s Monday 
morning ’ 

‘At once, if you please, sir, by all means,’ returned Biass 

‘ Miss Sally wull teach him law, the delightful study of the law,’ 
said Quilp j ‘ she’ll be his guide, his friend, his companion, his 
Blackstone, his Coke upon Littleton, his Young Lawyei’s Best 
Companion ’ 

‘ He is exceedingly eloquent,’ said Brass, like a man abstracted, 
and looking at the roofs of the opposite houses, wnth his hands in 
his pockets , ‘ he has an extraordinary flow of language Beautiful, 
really ’ 

‘With Miss Sally,’ Quilp went on, ‘and the beautiful fictions of 
the law, his days will pass like minutes Those charming creations 
of the poet, John Doe and Richard Roe, when they first dawn upon 
him, will open a new world for the enlargement of his mind and the 
improvement of his heart.’ 
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*0h, beautiful, beautiful f Beau-ti-fui indeed cried Brass 
‘ It’s a tieat to hear him ’ ’ 

‘ Where will Mr Swiveller sit ? ’ said Quilp, looking round 

‘ Why, we’ll buy another stool, sir,’ returned Brass, * We hadn’t 
any thoughts of having a gentleman with us, sir, until you were kind 
enough to suggest it, andj our accommodation’s not extensive 
Well look about for a second-hand stool, sir In the meantime, if 
Mr Swiveller will take my seat, and try his hand at a fair copy of 
this ejectment, as I shall be out pretty well all the morning ’ 

^ Walk with me,’ said Quilp ‘ I have a woid or two to say to 
you on points of business Can you spare the time ? ’ 

‘ Can I spare the time to walk with^^?/, sir^ You’re joking, sir, 
you’re joking with me,’ replied the lawyer, putting on his hat ‘ I’m 
ready, sir, quite leady My time must be fully occupied indeed, 
sir, not to leave me time to walk with you It’s not e\eiybody, sir, 
who has an opportunity of improving himself by the conversation of 
Mr Quilp’ 

The dwarf glanced sarcastically at his brazen friend, and, with a 
short dry cough, turned upon his heel to bid adieu to Miss Sally. 
After a veiy gallant parting on his side, and a very cool and gentle- 
manly sort of one on hers, he nodded to Dick Swiveller, and with- 
drew wuth the attorney 

Dick stood at the desk in a state of utter stupefaction, staring 
with all his might at the beauteous Sally, as if she had been some 
curious animal whose like had never lived. When the dwarf got 
into the street, he mounted again upon the wmdow-sill, and looked 
into the office for a moment with a gnnning face, as a man might 
peep into a cage Dick glanced upward at him, but without any 
token of recognition , and long after he had disappeared, still stood 
gazing upon Miss Sally Brass, seeing or thinking of nothing else, 
and rooted to the spot 

Miss Brass being by this time deep in the bill of costs, took no 
notice whatever of Dick, but went scratching on, with a noisy pen, 
scoring down the figures with evident delight, and working like a 
steam-engine There stood Dick, gazing now at the green gown, 
now at the brown head-dress, now at the face, and now at the rapid 
pen, in a state of stupid perplexity, wondering how he got into the 
company of that strange monster, and whether it was a dream and 
he would ever wake At last he heaved a deep sigh, and began 
slowly pulling off his coat 

Mr Swiveller pulled off his coat, and folded it up with great 
elaboration, staring at Miss Sally all the time , then put on a blue 
jacket with a double row of gilt buttons, which he had originally 
ordered for aquatic expeditions, but had brought with him that 
morning for office purposes , and, still keeping his eye upon her, 
suffered himself to drop down silently upon Mr, Brass’s stool 
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Then he underwent a relapse, and becoming powerless again, 
rested his chin upon his hand, and opened his eyes so wide, that 
it appeared quite out of the question that he could ever close them 
any more 

When he had looked so long that he could see nothing, Dick 
took his eyes off the fair object of his amazement, turned over the 
leaves of the draft he was to copy, dipped his pen into the inkstand, 
and at last, and by slow approaches, began to write But he had 
not wiitten half-a-dozen words when, reaching over to the inkstand 
to take a fresh dip, he happened to laise his eyes Theie was the 
intolerable browm head-dress — theie was the green gowm — there, in 
short, w^as Miss Sally Brass, arrayed in all her charms, and moie 
tremendous than ever 

This happened so often, that Mr Swiveller by degrees began to 
feel strange influences creeping over him — horrible desires to anni- 
hilate this Sally Brass — mysterious promptings to knock her head- 
dress off and try how she looked without it There was a very 
large ruler on the table ^ a large, black, shining ruler Mr Swiveller 
took It up and began to mb his nose with it 

From rubbing his nose with the ruler, to poising it in his hand 
and giving it an occasional flourish after the tomahawk manner, the 
transition was easy and natural In some of these flourishes it went 
close to Miss Sally’s head, the ragged edges of the head-dress 
fluttered with the wind it raised, advance it but an inch, and that 
great browm knot was on the giound yet still the unconscious 
maiden w^orked away, and ne^ver raised her eyes 

Well, this was a gieat relief It w^as a good thing to write 
doggedly and obstinately until he w^as despeiate, and then snatch up 
the mler and whirl it about the brown head-dress wuth the con- 
sciousness that he could have it off if he liked It w^as a good 
thing to draw it back, and rub his nose very hard with it, if he 
thought Miss Sally was going to look up, and to recompense himself 
with more hardy flourishes when he found she w^as still absorbed 
By these means Mr Swiveller calmed the agitation of his feelings, 
until his applications to the ruler became less fierce and frequent, 
and he could even write as many as half-a-dozen consecutive lines 
without having recourse to it, — ^which was a great victory 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

In course of time, that is to say, after a couple of hours or so, of 
diligent application, Miss Brass arrived at the conclusion of her 
task, and recorded the fact by wiping her pen upon the green gown, 
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and taking a pinch of snuff from a little round tin box which she 
carried in her pocket Having disposed of this temperate refresh- 
ment, she arose from her stool, tied her papers into a formal packet 
with red tape, and taking them under her arm, marched out of 
the office 

Mr Swiveller had scarcely sprung off his feet and commenced 
the perfoimance of a maniac hornpipe, when he was interrupted, m 
the fulness of his joy at being again alone, by the opening of the 
door, and the reappearance of Miss Sally's head 
‘ I am going out,’ said Miss Brass 

* Very good, ma’am,’ returned Dick ‘ And don’t hurry yourself 
on my account to come back, ma’am,’ he added inwardly 

‘ If anybody comes on office business, take their messages, and 
say that the gentleman who attends to that matter isn’t m at present, 
will you ^ ’ said Miss Brass 
‘ I will, ma’am,’ replied Dick 
‘ I shan’t be very long,’ said Miss Brass, retiring 
‘ I’m sorry to hear it, ma’am,’ lejomed Dick when she had shut 
the door ‘ I hope you may be unexpectedly detained, ma’am If 
you could manage to be run over, ma’am, but not seriously, so 
much the better ’ 

Uttering these expressions of good-will with extreme gravity, Mr 
Swiveller sat down in the client’s chair and pondered, then took a 
few turns up and down the room and fell into the chair again 
‘ So I’m Brass’s clerk, am I ? ’ said Dick ‘ Brass’s clerk, eh ? 
And the clerk of Brass’s sister — clerk to a female Dragon Very 
good, very good ^ What shall I be next ? Shall I be a convict 
in a felt hat and a grey suit, trotting about a dockyard with my 
number neatly embroidered on my uniform, and the order of the 
garter on my leg, restrained from chafing my ancle by a twisted 
belcher handkerchief^ Shall I be that^ Will that do, or is it 
too genteel? Whatever you please, ha-ve it your oi\n way, of 
course ’ 

As he was entirely alone, it may be piesumed that, m these 
remarks, Mr Swiveller addressed himself to his fate or destiny, 
whom, as we learn by the precedents, it is the custom of heroes to 
taunt in a very bitter and ironical manner when they find them- 
selves in situations of an unpleasant nature This is the more 
probable from the circumstance of Mr Swiveller directing his obser- 
vations to the ceiling, which these bodily personages are usually 
supposed to inhabit — except in theatrical cases, when they live in 
the heart of the great chandelier 

‘ Quilp offers me this place, which he says he can insure me,’ 
resumed Dick after a thoughtful silence, and telling off the circum- 
stances of his position, one by one, upon his fingers , ^ Fred, who, 
I could have taken my affidavit, w ould not have heard of such a 
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thmg, backs Quilp to my astonishment, and urges me to take it also 
— staggerer, number one My aunt in the country stops the sup- 
plies, and writes an affectionate note to say that she has made a 
new will, and left me out of it — staggerer, number two No money , 
no credit no support from Fred, who seems to turn steady all at 
once , notice to quit the old lodgings — staggereis, thiee, four, five, 
and SIX * Under an accumulation of staggerers, no man can be con- 
sidered a free agent No man knocks himself down , if his destiny 
knocks him down, his destiny must pick him up again Then I’m 
very glad that mine has brought all this upon itself, and I shall be 
as careless as I can, and m^e myself quite at home to spite it 
So go on, my buck,’ said Mr Swiveller, taking his leave of the 
ceiling with a significant nod, ‘ and let us see which of us will be 
tired first ' ’ 

Dismissing the subject of his downfall with these reflections, 
which were no doubt very profound, and are indeed not altogether 
unknown m certain systems of moral philosophy, Mr Swiveller 
shook off his despondency and assumed the cheerful ease of an 
irresponsible clerk 

As a means towards his composure and self-possession, he entered 
into a more minute examination of the office than he had yet had 
time to make, looked into the wig-box, the books, and mk-bottle, 
untied and inspected all the papers , carved a few devices on the 
table with the sharp blade of Mi Brass’s penknife, and wrote his 
name on the inside of the wooden coal-scuttle Having, as it 
weie, taken formal possession of his clerkship m virtue of these 
pioceedings, he opened the window and leaned negligently out of 
It until a beer-boy happened to pass, whom he commanded to set 
down his tray and to serve him with a pint of mild porter, which 
he drank upon the spot and promptly paid for, with the view of 
breaking ground for a system of future credit and opening a corre- 
spondence tending theieto, without loss of time Then, three or 
four little boys dropped m, on legal errands from thiee or four 
attorneys of the Brass grade whom Mr Swuveller received and 
dismissed with about as professional a manner, and as correct and 
comprehensive an understanding of their business, as would have 
been shown by a clowm in a pantomime under similar circumstances 
These things done and over, he got upon his stool again and tried 
his hand at drawing caricatures of Miss Brass wuth a pen and ink, 
whistling very cheerfully all the time 

He was occupied m this diversion when a coach stopped near 
the door, and presently afterwards there was a loud double-knock 
As this was no business of Mr Swiveller’s, the peison not iingmg 
the office bell, he pursued his diversion with perfect composure, 
notwithstanding that he rather thought there was nobody else m 
the house. 
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In this, however, he was mistaken , for, after the knock had been 
repeated with increased impatience, the door was opened, and some- 
body with a very heavy tread went up the stairs and into the room 
above Mr Swiveller was wondering whether this might be 
another Miss Brass, twin sister to the Dragon, when there came a 
lapping of knuckles at the office door 

* Come in > ’ said Dick ‘ Don't stand upon ceremony The 
business will get rathei complicated if I've many more customers 
Come in i ' 

* Oh, please,' said a little voice very low down in the doorway, 
‘ will you come and show the lodgings > ’ 

Dick leant over the table, and descried a small slipshod giil in a 
dirty coarse apron and bib, which left nothing of her visible but 
her face and feet She might as well have been dressed m a 
violm-case 

‘ Why, who are you ? ’ said Dick 

To which the only reply was, ‘Oh, please will you come and 
show the lodgings ? ' 

There never was such an old-fashioned child in her looks and 
manner She must have been at w ork from her cr?dle She seemed 
as much afraid of Dick, as Dick was amazed at hei 

‘ I hav'n’t got anything to do Wxth the lodgings,' said Dick 
* Tell 'em to call again ' 

‘ Oh, but please will you come and show the lodgings ? ' returned 
the girl, ‘it's eighteen shillings a week and us finding plate and 
linen Boots and clothes is extra, and fires m ^\mtel-tlme is eight- 
pence a day ’ 

‘Why don't you show 'em yourself? You seem to know all 
about 'em,' said Dick 

‘ Miss Sally said I wasn’t to, because people wouldn’t believe the 
attendance was good if they saw how small I was first ’ 

‘ Well, but they’ll see how small you are afterwards, w^on't they ? ' 
said Dick 

* Ah ' But then they’ll have taken 'em for a fortnight certain,' 
replied the child with a shrewd look , ‘ and people don’t like moving 
when they're once settled ' 

‘ This IS a queer sort of thing,' muttered Dick, rising ‘ What do 
you mean to say you are — the cook ^ ' 

‘ Yes, I do plain cooking,' replied the child ‘ I'm housemaid 
too , I do all the work of the house '* 

‘ I suppose Brass and the Dragon and I, do the dirtiest part of 
it,' thought Dick And he might have thought much more, being 
in a doubtful and hesitating mood, but that the girl again urged 
her request, and certain mysterious bumping sounds on the passage 
and staircase seemed to give note of the applicant's impatience. 
Richard Swiveller, therefore, sticking a pen behind each ear, and 
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carrying another in his mouth as a token of his great importance 
and devotion to business, hurried out to meet and treat with the 
single gentleman 

He was a little surprised to perceive that the bumping sounds 
were occasioned by the progress up stairs of the single gentleman’s 
trunk, which, being nearly twice as wide as the staircase, and 
exceedingly heavy ^\lthal, it was no easy matter for the united 
exeitions of the single gentleman and the coachman to con\ey up 
the steep ascent But there they were, crushing each other, and 
pushing and pulling with all their might, and getting the trunk 
tight and fast in all kinds of impossible angles, and to pass them 
was out of the question , for which sufficient reason, Mr Swiveller 
followed slowly behind, entering a new protest on every stair against 
the house of Mr Sampson Brass being thus taken by storm 

To these remonstrances, the single gentleman answered not a 
word, but -when the trunk was at last got into the bedroom, sat 
down upon it and wiped his bald head and face with his handker- 
chief He was very waim, and \vell he might be , for, not to 
mention the exertion of getting the trunk up stairs, he was closely 
muffied m winter garments, though the thermometer had stood all 
day at eighty-one in the shade 

‘ I believe, sir,’ said Richard Swiveller, taking his pen out of his 
mouth, ‘ that you desire to look at these apartments They are 
very charming apartments, sir They command an uninterrupted 
view of — of over the way, and they are within one minute’s w alk of 
— of the corner of the street There is exceedingly mild porter, 
sir, in the immediate vicinity, and the contingent advantages aie 
extraordinary ’ 

‘ What’s the rent?’ said the single gentleman 

* One pound per week,’ replied Dick, improving on the terms 

* I’ll take ’em ’ 

* The boots and clothes are extras,’ said Dick , ^ and the fires in 

winter-time are ’ 

‘ Are all agreed to,’ answered the single gentleman 

‘ Two weeks certain,’ said Dick, ‘ are the ’ 

‘Two weeks > ’ cried the single gentleman gruffly, eyeing him from 
top to toe ‘ Two yeais I shall live here for two years Here 
Ten pounds down The bargain’s made ’ 

‘ Why you see,’ said Dick, ‘my name is not Brass, and ’ 

‘ Who said It was ? My name’s not Brass What then ? ’ 

‘ The name of the master of the house is,’ said Dick 
‘ I’m glad of It,’ returned the single gentleman ^ ‘ it’s a good name 
for a lawyer Coachman, you may go So may >ou, sir ’ 

Mr. Swiveller was so much confounded by the single gentle- 
man riding rough-shod over him at this rate, that he stood looking 
at him almost as hard as he had looked at Miss Sally The single 




With that the curtains closed, and he seemed to snore immediately. 

^ This is a most remarkable and supernatural sort of house 1 ’ said 
Mr. Swiveller, as he walked into the office with the bill in his hand. 
‘She-dragons in the business, conducting themselves like professional 
gentlemen; plain cooks of three feet high appearing mysteriously 
from under ground ; strangers walking in and going to bed without 
leave or licence in the middle of the day ! If he should be one of 
the miraculous fellows that turn up now and then, and has gone to 
sleep for two years, I shall be in a pleasant situation. It’s my 
destiny, however, and I hope Brass may like it. I shall be sorry if 
he don’t. But it’s no business of mine — I have nothing whatever to 
do with it 1’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Mr. Brass on returning home received the report of his clerk with 
much complacency and satisfaction, and \\as particular m inquiring 
after the ten-pound note, which, proving on examination to be a 
good and lawful note of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, increased his good-humour considerably Indeed he so 
overflowed with libeiality and condescension, that, in the fulness of 
his heart, he invited Mi Swiveller to partake of a bowl of punch 
with him at that remote and indefinite period which is currently 
denominated ‘ one of these days,’ and paid him many handsome 
compliments on the uncommon aptitude for business which his 
conduct on the fiist day of his devotion to it had so plainly 
evinced 

It was a maxim with Mr Brass that the habit of paying compli- 
ments kept a man’s tongue oiled without any expense, and, as that 
useful member ought never to grow rusty or creak in turning on its 
hinges in the case of a practitioner of the law^, in whom it should be 
always glib and easy, he lost few opportunities of improving himself 
by the utterance of handsome speeches and eulogistic expressions 
And this had passed into such a habit with him, that, if he could 
not be correctly said to have his tongue at his fingers’ ends, he 
might certainly be said to have it anywhere but in his face which 
being, as w^e have aheady seen, of a harsh and repulsive chaiacter, 
was not oiled so easily, but frowned above all the smooth speeches 
— one of nature’s beacons, warning off those who navigated the 
shoals and breakers of the World, or of that dangerous strait the 
Law, and admonishing them to seek less treacherous harbours and 
try their fortune elsewhere 

While Mr Biass by turns overwhelmed his cleik wnth compliments 
and inspected the ten-pound note. Miss Sally showed little emotion 
and that of no pleasurable kind, for as the tendency of her legal 
practice had been to fix her thoughts on small gams and gripmgs, 
and to whet and sharpen her natural wisdom, she was not a little 
disappomted that the single gentleman had obtained the lodgings at 
such an easy rate, arguing that when he was seen to have set his 
mmd upon them, he should have been at the least charged double 
or treble the usual terms, and that, in exact proportion as he pressed 
forward, Mr Swiveller should have hung back But neither the 
opinion of Mr Biass, nor the dissatisfaction of Miss Sally, wrought 
any impression upon that young gentleman, who, thi owing the 
responsibility of this and all othei acts and deeds thereafter to 
be done by him, upon his unlucky destiny, w’^as quite resigned and 
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comfortable fully prepared for the worst, and philosophically 
indifferent to the best 

‘ Good morning, Mr Richard,’ said Brass, on the second day of 
Mr Swiveller’s clerkship ‘Sally found you a second-hand stool, 
sir, yesterday evening, in Whitechapel. She’s a rare fellow at a 
baigain, I can tell you, Mr Richaid You’ll find that a first-rate 
stool, sii, take my word for it.’ 

‘ It’s rather a crazy one to look at,’ said Dick 

‘You’ll find it a most amazing stool to sit down upon, }ou may 
depend,’ returned Mr Biass ‘ It was bought in the open street 
just opposite the hospital, and as it has been standing there a month 
01 two, It has got rathei dusty and a little brown from being in the 
sun, that’s all ’ 

‘ I hope It hasn’t got any fevers or anything of that sort in it,’ said 
Dick, sitting himself down discontentedly, between Mr Sampson 
and the chaste Sally ‘ One of the legs is longer than the others ’ 

‘ Then we get a bit of timber in, sir,’ retorted Brass ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha ’ We get a bit of timber in, sir, and that’s another advantage of 
my sister’s going to market for us Miss Brass, Mr Richard, is 
the ’ 

‘Will you keep quiet?’ intenupted the fair subject of these 
remarks, looking up from her papers. ‘ How am I to work if you 
keep on chattering > ’ 

‘ What an uncertain chap you are * ’ returned the lawyer ‘ Some- 
times you’re all for a chat At another time you’re all for w ork. 
A man never know s what humour he’ll find you m ’ 

‘ I’m in a w^orking humour now,’ said Sally, ‘ so don’t disturb me, 
if you please And don’t take him,’ Miss Sally pointed with the 
feather of her pen to Richard, ‘ off his busmess He won’t do moie 
than he can help, I dare say ’ 

Mr Brass had evidently a strong inclination to make an angry 
reply, but w^as deterred by prudent or timid considerations, as he 
only muttered something about aggiavation and a vagabond, not 
associating the terms with any individual, but mentioning them as 
connected with some abstract ideas which happened to occur to him 
They went on writing for a long time in silence after this — in such 
a dull silence that Mr Swiveller (who required excitement) had 
several times fallen asleep, and written divers strange words m an 
unknown character with his eyes shut, when Miss Sally at length 
broke m upon the monotony of the office by pulling out the little 
tin box, taking a noisy pinch of snuff, and then expressing her 
opinion that Mr Richard Swiveller had ‘ done it ’ 

‘ Done what, ma’am ? ’ said Richaid 

‘ Do you know,’ returned Miss Biass, ‘ that the lodger isn’t up 
yet — that nothing has been seen or heard of him since he went to 
bed yesterday afternoon ^ ’ 
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* Well, ma’am,’ said Dick, ‘ I suppose he may sleep his ten pound 
out, in peace and quietness, if he likes ’ 

‘ Ah ^ I begin to think he’ll never wake,’ observed Miss Sally 
‘ It’s a very remarkable circumstance,’ said Brass, laying down his 
pen , * really, very remarkable Mr Richard, you’ll remember, if 
this gentleman should be found to have hung himself to the bed- 
post, or any unpleasant accident of that kind should happen — you’ll 
remember, Mr Richard, that this ten-pound note w as given to you 
m part payment of two years’ rent> You’ll beai that in mind, Mr 
Richard , you had better make a note of it, sir, in case you should 
ever be called upon to give evidence ’ 

Mr Swiveller took a large sheet of foolscap, and with a counte- 
nance of profound gravity, began to make a very small note m one 
corner 

‘ We can never be too cautious,’ said Mr Brass ‘ There is a 
deal of wickedness going about the world, a deal of wickedness 

Did the gentleman happen to say, sii but never mind that at 

present, sir , finish that little memorandum first ’ 

Dick did so, and handed it to Mr Brass, who had dismounted 
from his stool, and was w^alking up and down the office 

‘ Oh, this is the memorandum, is it ^ ’ said Biass, running his eye 
over the document ‘Very good Now, Mr Richard, did the 
gentleman say anything else ? ’ 

‘No’ 

‘Are you sure, Mr Richard,’ said Brass, solemnty, ‘that the 
gentleman said nothing else ? ’ 

‘ Devil a word, sii,’ replied Dick 

‘ Think again, sir,’ said Brass , ‘ it’s my duty, sir, m the position 
ill which I stand, and as an honouiable member of the legal profes- 
sion — ^the first profession in this country, sir, or in any other country, 
or in any of the planets that shine above us at night and are sup- 
posed to be inhabited — it’s my duty, sir, as an honourable member 
of that profession, not to put to you a leading question in a matter 
of this delicacy and impoitance Did the gentleman, sir, who took 
the first floor of you yesterday afternoon, and who brought wuth him 
a box of property — a box of pioperty — say anything more than is 
set down in this memorandum ^ ’ 

‘ Come, don’t be a fool,’ said Miss Sally 

Dick looked at her, and then at Brass, and then at Miss Sally 
again, and still said ‘ No ’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh f Deuce take it, Mr Richard, how dull you are ’ ’ 
cried Brass, relaxing into a smile ‘ Did he say anything about his 
property > — there ’ ’ 

‘ That’s the way to put it,’ said Miss Sally, nodding to her brother 
‘ Did he say, for instance,’ added Brass, in a kind of comfortable, 
cozy tone“-‘I don’t assert. that he did say so, mind, I only ask 
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you, to refiesh your memory — did he say, for instance, that he was 
a stranger m London — that it was not his humoui or within his 
ability to give any references — ^that he felt we had a right to requiie 
them — and that, in case anything should happen to him, at any 
time, he particularly desired that w^hatever property he had upon the 
piemises should be considered mine, as some slight recompense for 
the trouble and annoyance I should sustain — and w ere you, in short,’ 
added Brass, still more comfortably and cozily than before, ‘ were 
you induced to accept him on my behalf, as a tenant, upon those 
conditions ^ ’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Dick 

‘ Why then, Mr Richard,’ said Brass, darting at him a supercilious 
and reproachful look, ‘ it’s my opinion that you’ve mistaken your 
calling, and will never make a lawyer ’ 

‘ Not if you li\e a thousand years,’ added Miss Sally Whereupon 
the brother and sister took each a noisy pinch of snuff from the little 
tin box, and fell into a gloomy thoughtfulness 

Nothing further passed up to Mr Swiveller’s dinner-time, which 
was at three o’clock, and seemed about three weeks in coming 
At the first stroke of the hour, the new clerk disappeared At the 
last stroke of five, he reappeared, and the office, as if by magic, 
became fragrant with the smell of gm and water and lemon-peel 
* Mr Richard,’ said Brass, ‘ this man’s not up yet Nothing will 
wake him, sir What’s to be done 

‘ I should let him have his sleep out,’ returned Dick 
‘ Sleep out ’ ’ cried Brass , ^ why he has been asleep now, six-and- 
twenty hours We have been moving chests of drawers over his 
head, we have knocked double knocks at the street-door, we have 
made the servant-girl fall down staiis several times, (she’s a light 
w eight, and it don’t hurt her much,) but nothing wakes him ’ 

‘ Perhaps a ladder,’ suggested Dick, ‘ and getting in at the first- 
floor window ’ 

‘ But then there’s a door between , besides, the neighbouis would 
be up in arms,’ said Brass 

‘ What do you say to getting on the roof of the house through the 
trap-door, and dropping down the chimney ^ ’ suggested Dick 
‘ That would be an excellent plan,’ said Brass, ‘ if anybody would 
be ’ — and here he looked very haid at Mi Swivellei — ‘ would be 
kind, and friendly, and generous enough, to undeitake it I dare 
say it w^ould not be anything like as disagreeable as one supposes ’ 
Dick had made the suggestion, thinking that the duty might 
possibly fall within Miss Sally’s department As he said nothing 
further, and declined taking the hint, Mr Brass was fain to propose 
that they should go up stairs together, and make a last effort to 
awaken the sleeper by some less violent means, which, if they failed 
on this last trial, must positively be succeeded by stronger measures* 

It 
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Mr. Swiveller, assenting, armed himself with his stool and the large 
ruler, and repaired wifix his employer to the scene of action, where 
Miss Brass was already ringing a hand-bell with all her might, and 
yet without producing the smallest effect upon their mysterious 
lodger 

‘ They are his boots, Mr Richard said Brass 

‘Very obstinate-looking articles they are too,’ quoth Richard 
Swiveller And truly, they were as sturdy and bluff a pair of boots 
as one would wish to see , as firmly planted on the ground as if 
their owner’s legs and feet had been in them , and seeming, with 
their broad soles and_ blunt toes, to hold possession of their place 
by main force 

‘ I can’t see anything but the curtain of the bed,’ said Brass, 
applying his eye to the keyhole of the door. ‘ Is he a strong man, 
Mr Richard?’ 

‘ Very,’ answeied Dick 

‘ It would be an extiemely unpleasant circumstance if he was to 
bounce out suddenly,’ said Brass ‘ Keep the stairs clear I should 
be moie than a match for him, of course, but I’m the master of the 
house, and the laws of hospitality must be lespected — Hallo there ’ 
Hallo, hallo i ’ 

While Mr Brass, with his eye curiously twisted into the keyhole, 
uttered these sounds as a means of atti acting the lodger’s attention, 
and while Miss Brass plied the hand-bell, Mr S\^iveller put his stool 
close against the wall by the side of the door, and mounting on the 
top and standing bolt upiight, so that if the lodger did make a lush, 
he would most probably pass him in its onward fury, began a violent 
battery with the ruler upon the upper panels of the door Captivated 
with his own ingenuity, and confident m the strength of his position, 
which he had taken up after the method of those hardy individuals 
who open the pit and gallery doors of theatres on crowded nights, 
Mr Swiveller rained down such a shower of blows, that the noise of 
the bell was drowned, and the small servant, who liiigeied on the 
stalls below, ready to fly at a moment’s notice, was obliged to hold 
her ears lest she should be rendered deaf for life 

Suddenly the door was unlocked on the inside, and flung violently 
open The small servant flew to the coal-cellar , Miss Sally dived 
into her own bedroom, Mr Brass, who was not lemarkable for 
personal courage, lan mto the next street, and finding that nobody 
followed him, armed with a poker or othei offensive weapon, put his 
hands in his pockets, walked very slowly all at once, and w^histled 

Meanwhile, Mr Swiveller, on the top of the stool, drew himself 
mto as flat a shape as possible against the wall, and looked, not 
unconcernedly, down upon the single gentleman, who appeared at 
the door growling and cursing in a very awful manner, and, wuth 
the boots in his hand, seemed to have an intention of hurling them 
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down stairs on speculation. This idea, however, he abandoned. 
He was turning into his room again, still growling vengefully, when 
his eyes met those of the watchful Richard. 

‘ Have yot^ been making that horrible noise ? ' said the single 
gentleman. 



M have been helping, sir,’ returned Dick, keeping his eye upon 
him, and waving the ruler gently in his right hand, as an indication 
of what the single gentleman had to expect if he attempted any 
violence. 

-How dare you then,’ said the lodger, ‘ eh? ’ 
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To this, Dick made no other reply than by inquiiing whether the 
lodger held it to be consistent with the conduct and character of a 
gentleman to go to sleep for six-and-b^ enty hours at a stretch, and 
whether the peace of an amiable and virtuous family was to weigh 
as nothing in the balance 

* Is my peace nothing ^ ’ said the single gentleman 
‘Is their peace nothing, sir^' returned Dick ‘I don’t wish to 
hold out any threats, sir — indeed the law does not allow of threats, 
for to threaten is an indictable offence — but if ever you do that 
again, take care you’ie not sat upon by the coioner and buried in a 
cross road before you wake We have been distiacted with fears 
that you w^ere dead, sir,’ said Dick, gently sliding to the ground, 
‘and the short and the long of it is, that we cannot allow single 
gentlemen to come into this establishment and sleep like double 
gentlemen without paying extra for it ’ 

‘ Indeed ’ ’ cried the lodgei 

‘ Yes, sir, indeed,’ returned Dick, yielding to his destiny and saying 
whatever came uppeimost , ‘ an equal quantity of slumber w^as never 
got out of one bed and bedstead, and if you’re going to sleep m that 
way, you must pay for a double-bedded room ’ 

Instead of being thrown into a greater passion by these remarks, 
the lodger lapsed into a broad grin and looked at Mr Swu\eller with 
twinkling eyes He was a browm-faced sun-burnt man, and appeared 
browner and more sun-burnt from havmg a white niglitcap on As 
It was clear that he w^as a choleric fellow in some respects, Mi 
Swiveller was relieved to find him in such good humour, and, to 
encourage him in it, smiled himself 
The lodger, m the testmess of being so rudely roused, had pushed 
hib nightcap very much on one side of his bald head This gave 
him a rakish eccentric air which, now that he had leisuie to observe 
it, charmed Mr Swiveller exceedingly, therefoie, by way of pro- 
pitiation, he expressed his hope that the gentleman was going to get 
up, and further that he would never do so any more 

‘ Come here, you impudent rascal * ’ was the lodger’s answ er as he 
re-enteied his room 

Mr Swiveller followed him in, leaving the stool outside, but 
reserving the ruler in case of a sui prise He rather congratulated 
himself on his prudence when the single gentleman, without notice 
or explanation of any kind, double-locked the door 
‘ Can you drink anything > ’ was his next inquiry 
Mr Swiveller replied that he had very recently been assuaging 
the pangs of thirst, but that he was still open to ‘ a modest quencher,’ 
if the materials were at hand Without another w^ord spoken on 
either side, the lodger took fiom his great trunk, a kind of temple, 
shining as of polished silver, and placed it carefully on the table 
Greatly interested in his proceedings, Mr. Swiveller observed him 
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closely Into one little chamber of this temple, he dropped an egg , 
into another some coffee , into a third a compact piece of raw steak 
from a neat tin case , into a fourth, he poured some water Then, 
with the aid of a phosphoms-box and some matches, he procured 
a light and applied it to a spirit-lamp which had a place of its own 
below the temple , then, he shut down the lids of all the little 
chambers , then he opened them , and then, by some wonderful 
and unseen agency, the steak was done, the egg was boiled, the 
coffee was accuiateiy piepared, and his breakfast was ready 

‘ Hot w^ater — ’ said the lodger, handing it to Mr Swiveller with 
as much coolness as if he had a kitchen fire before him — ‘ extra- 
01 dmary rum — sugar — and a travelling glass Mix for yourself 
And make haste ’ 

Dick complied, his eyes wandeimg all the time from the temple 
on the table, which seemed to do everything, to the great trunk 
w’’hich seemed to hold e\erything The lodger took his breakfast 
like a man who was used to work these miracles, and thought 
nothing of them 

‘ The man of the house is a lawyer, is he not ? ’ said the lodger 
Dick nodded The rum was amazing 
‘ The woman of the house — what’s she ? ' 

‘ A dragon,’ said Dick 

The single gentleman, perhaps because he had met with such 
things in his travels, 01 perhaps because he was a single gentleman, 
evinced no surprise, but merely inquired ‘ Wife or Sister ^ ‘ Sister,’ 

said Dick — ‘ So much the better,’ said the single gentleman, ^ he 
can get rid of her when he likes ’ 

‘I want to do as I like, young man,’ he added after a short 
silence, ‘to go to bed when I like, get up when I like, come in 
w^hen I like, go out w^hen I like, — to be asked no questions and be 
sm^inded by no spies In this last respect, servants are the devil 
"There’s only one here ’ 

‘ And a very little one,’ said Dick 

‘ And a very little one,’ repeated the lodger ‘ Well, the place 
will suit me, will it ^ ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Dick 

‘ Sharks, I suppose ^ ’ said the lodger 
Dick nodded assent, and drained his glass 
‘ Let them know my humour,’ said the single gentleman, rising 
‘ If they disturb me, they lose a good tenant If they know me to 
be that, they know enough If they try to know more, it’s a notice 
to quit It’s better to understand these things at once Good 
da> ’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said Dick, halting in his passage to the 
door, which the lodger prepared to open ‘ When he who adores 
thee has left but the name — ’ 
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‘ What do you mean ? ' 

< , — ‘2ut the name/ said Dick — * has left but the name — in case of 
letters or parcels — ' 

‘ I never have any/ leturned the lodgei 
* Or m case anybody should call ^ 

‘ Nobody ever calls on me ’ 

‘ If any mistake should arise from not having the name, doiVt say 
it was my fault, sir/ added Dick, still lingering — ‘ Oh blame not 
the bard — ’ 

‘ Fll blame nobody,* said the lodger, with such irascibility that m 
a moment Dick found himself on the staircase, and the locked door 
between them 

Mr Brass and Miss Sally were lurking hard by, having been, 
indeed, only louted from the keyhole by Mi Swiveller’s abrupt 
exit As their utmost exertions had not enabled them to overhear 
a word of the interview, however, in consequence of a quarrel for 
piecedence, which, though limited of necessity to pushes and 
pinches and such quiet pantomime, had lasted the whole time, 
they burned him down to the office to hear his account of the 
conversation 

This Mr Swiveller gave them — faithfully as legarded the wishes 
and character of the single gentleman, and poetically as concerned 
the great trunk, of which he gave a description more remarkable for 
brilliancy of imagination than a strict adherence to truth , declaring, 
with many strong asseverations, that it contained a specimen of 
every kind of rich food and wine, known in these times, and in 
particular that it was of a self-acting kind and served up whatever 
was required, as he supposed by clock-work He also gave them 
to understand that the cooking apparatus roasted a fine piece of 
sirloin of beef, weighing about six pounds avoirdupois, in two 
minutes and a quarter, as he had himself witnessed, and proved 
by his sense of taste, and further, that, however the effect was 
produced, he had distmctly seen water boil and bubble up when 
the single gentleman winked , from wffiich facts he (Mr Swiveller) 
was led to infer that the lodger was some great conjurer or chemist, 
or both, whose residence under that roof could not fail at some 
future day to shed a great ciedit and distinction on the namte of 
Brass, and add anew mteiest to the history of Bevis Marks 
There was one point which Mr Swiveller deemed it unnecessary 
to enlarge upon, and that was the fact of the modest quencher, 
which, by reason of its intrinsic strength and its coming close upon 
the heels of the temperate beverage he had discussed at dinner, 
awakened a slight degree of fever, and lendered necessary two 
or three other modest quenchers at the public-house in the course 
of the evening. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

As the single gentleman after some weeks’ occupation of his 
lodgings, still declined to conespond, by word or gesture, either 
with Mr Brass or his sister Sally, but invariably chose Richard 
Swiveller as his channel of communication, and as he proved 
himself m all respects a highly desirable inmate, paying for 
everything beforehand, giving very little trouble, making no noise, 
and keeping early hours, Mr Richard imperceptibly rose to an 
important position in the family, as one who had influence over 
this mysterious lodger, and could negotiate with him, for good or 
evil, when nobody else durst approach his person 
I If the truth must be told, even Mr Swiveller’s approaches to the 
Single gentleman were of a very distant kind, and met with small 
encouragement, but, as he never returned from a monosyllabic 
conference with the unknown, without quoting such expressions as 
* Swiveller, I know I can rely upon you,’ — ‘ I have no hesitation m 
saying, Swiveller, that I entertain a regard for you,’ — ‘Swiveller, 
you are my friend, and will stand by me I am sure,’ with many 
other short speeches of the same familiar and confiding kind, 
purporting to have been addressed by the single gentleman to 
himself, and to form the staple of their ordinary discourse, neither 
Mr Brass nor Miss Sally for a moment questioned the extent of his 
influence, but accorded to him their fullest and most unqualified 
belief 

But quite apart from, and independent of, this source of popularity, 
Mr Swiveller had another, which promised to be equally enduring, 
and to lighten his position considerably 

He found favour in the eyes of Miss Sally Biass Let not the 
light scorners of female fascination erect their ears to listen to a new 
tale of love which shall serve them for a jest , for Miss Brass, how- 
ever accurately formed to be beloved, was not of the loving kind 
That amiable virgin, having clung to the skirts of the Law from her 
earliest youth , having sustained herself by their aid, as it were, in 
her first running alone, and maintained a firm grasp upon them 
ever since , had passed her life in a kind of legal childhood She 
had been remarkable, when a tender prattler, for an uncommon 
talent in counterfeiting the walk and manner of a bailiff in which 
character she had learned to tap her little playfellow^s on the 
shoulder, and to carry them off to imaginary sponglng-houses, with 
a correctness of imitation which was the surprise and delight of all 
who witnessed her performances, and which was only to be exceeded 
by her exquisite manner of putting an execution into her doll’s 
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Miss Sally would receive in entire good part and with peifect 
satisfaction 

One circumstance troubled Mr Swiveller’s mind very much, and 
that was that the small servant always remained somewhere in the 
bowels of the earth under Bevis Marks, and never came to the 
surface unless the single gentleman rang his bell, when she would 
answer it and immediately disappear again She never went out, 
or came into the office, or had a clean face, or took off the coarse 
apron, or looked out of any one of the windows, or stood at the 
street-door for a breath of air, or had any rest or enjoyment 
whatever Nobody ever came to see her, nobody spoke of her, 
nobody cared about her Mr Brass had said once, that he 
believed she was a ‘love-child,* (wffiich means anything but a child 
of love,) and that was all the information Richard Swiveller could 
obtain 

‘ If s of no use asking the dragon,* thought Dick one day, as he 
sat contemplating the features of Miss Sally Brass ‘ I suspect if I 
asked any questions on that head, our alliance would be at an end 
I \vonder whether she ts a dragon by-the-bye, or something m the 
mermaid way She has rather a scaly appearance But mei maids 
are fond of looking at themselves in the glass, which she can*t be 
And they have a habit of combing their hair, which she hasn’t 
No, she’s a dragon * 

‘Where are 50U going, old fellow?’ said Dick aloud, as Miss 
Sally wiped her pen as usual on the green dress, and uprose fiom 
her seat 

‘To dinner,’ answered the dragon 

‘ To dmner ’ * thought Dick, ‘ thaf s another circumstance I 
don’t believe that small servant ever has anything to eat ’ 

‘Sammy won’t be home,’ said Miss Brass ‘Stop ’till I come 
back I shan’t be long ’ 

Dick nodded, and followed Miss Biass — ^with his eyes to the 
door, and with his ears to a little back parlour, where she and her 
brother took their meals 

‘Now,’ said Dick, walking up and down with his hands m his 
pockets, ‘ I’d give something — if I had it — to know how they use 
that child, and where they keep her My mother must have been 
a very inquisitive woman, I have no doubt I*m marked with a 
note of interrogation somewhere My feelings I smother, but thou 
hast been the cause of this anguish my — ^upon my word,* said Mr 
Swiveller, checking himself and falling thoughtfully into the chenf s 
chair, ‘ I should like to know how they use her ' * 

After running on, in this way, for some time, Mr Swiveller softly 
opened the office door, with the intention of darting across the 
street for a glass of the mild porter At that moment he caught 
a parting glimpse of the brown head-dress of Miss Brass flitting 
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down the kitchen stairs ‘And by Jove^’ thought Dick, ‘she^s 
going to feed the small servant Now or never * ’ 

First peeping over the handrail and allowing the head-dress to 
disappear in the darkness below, he groped his way down, and 
arrived at the door of a back kitchen immediately aftei Miss Brass 
had entered the same, bearing in her hand a cold leg of mutton 
It was a very dark miserable place, very low and very damp the 
walls disfigured by a thousand lents and blotches The water was 
trickling out of a leaky butt, and a most wretched cat was lapping 
up the drops with the sickly eagerness of starvation The grate, 
which was a wide one, was wound and screwed up tight, so as to 
hold no more than a little thin sandwich of fire Everything was 
locked up , the coal-cellar, the candle-box, the salt-box, the meat- 
safe, were all padlocked There was nothing that a beetle could 
have lunched upon The pinched and meagre aspect of the place 
would have killed a chameleon he would have known, at the first 
mouthful, that the air was not eatable, and must have given up the 
ghost in despair 

Ihe small servant stood with humility m presence of Miss Sally, 
and hung her head 
‘ Are you there ? ’ said Miss Sally 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ was the answer m a weak voice 
‘ Go further aw^ay from the leg of mutton, or you’ll be picking it, 
I know,’ said Miss Sally 

The girl withdrew into a corner, while Miss Biass took a key 
from her pocket, and opening the safe, brought from it a dreary 
waste of cold potatoes, looking as eatable as Stonehenge This 
she placed before the small servant, ordering her to sit down before 
It, and then, taking up a great carving-knife, made a mighty show 
of sharpening it upon the carving-fork 
‘ Do you see this ? ’ said Miss Brass, slicing off about two square 
inches of cold mutton, after all this preparation, and holding it out 
on the point of the fork 

The small servant looked hard enough at it with her hungry eyes 
to see every shied of it, small as it was, and answ^ered, ‘ Yes ’ 

‘ Then don’t you ever go and say,’ retorted Miss Sally, ‘ that you 
hadn’t meat here There, eat it up ’ 

This was soon done ‘ Now, do you want any more ? ’ said Miss 
Sally 

The hungry creature answered with a faint ‘No’ They w^ere 
evidently going through an established form 

‘ You’ve been helped once to meat,’ said Miss Brass, summing 
up the facts * ‘ you have had as much as you can eat, you’re asked 
if you want any more, and you answer, “ No » ” Then don’t you 
ever go and say you were allowanced, mind that ’ 

With those words, Miss Sally put the meat away and locked the 
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safe, and then drawing near to the small servant, overlooked her 
while she finished the potatoes. 

It was plain that some extraordinary grudge was working in Miss 
Brass’s gentle breast, and that it was that which impelled her, with- 
out the smallest present cause, to rap the child with the blade of 



the knife, now on. her hand, now on her head, and now on her back, 
as if she found it quite impossible to stand so close to her without 
administering a few slight knocks. But Mr, Swiveller was not a 
little surprised to see his fellow-clerk, after walking slowly backwards 
towards the door, as if she were tr}dng to withdraw herself from the 
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room but could not accomplish it, dart suddenly forward, and falling 
on the small servant give her some hard blows with hei clenched 
hand The victim cried, but in a subdued manner as if she feaied 
to raise hei voice, and Miss Sally, comforting herself with a pinch 
of snuff, ascended the stairs, just as Richard had safely reached 
the office 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

The single gentleman among his other peculiarities — and he had 
a very plentiful stock, of which he every day furnished some new 
specimen — took a most extraordinary and remarkable interest in 
the exhibition of Punch If the sound of a Punch’s voice, at ever 
so remote a distance, reached Bevis Marks, the single gentleman, 
though m bed and asleep, would start up, and, hurrying on his 
clothes, make for the spot with all speed, and presently return at 
the head of a long procession of idlers, having m the midst the 
theatre and its proprietors Stiaightway, the stage would be set up 
in front of Mr Brass’s house, the single gentleman would establish 
himself at the first-floor window, and the entertainment would 
proceed, with all its exciting accompaniments of fife and drum 
and shout, to the excessive consternation of all sober votaries of 
business m that silent thoroughfare It might have been expected 
that when the play was done, both players and audience would 
have dispersed , but the epilogue was as bad as the play, for no 
sooner was the Devil dead, than the manager of the puppets and 
his partner were summoned by the single gentleman to his chamber, 
where they were regaled with strong w^aters from his pnvate store, 
and where they held with him long conversations, the purport of 
which no human being could fathom But the secret of these dis- 
cussions was of little importance It was sufficient to know that 
while they were proceeding, the concourse without still Imgeied 
round the house, that boys beat upon the drum wuth then fists, 
and imitated Punch with their tender voices , that the office-wundow 
was rendered opaque by flattened noses, and the keyhole of the 
street-door luminous with eyes, that e\ery time the single gentle- 
man or either of his guests was seen at the upper window^ or so 
much as the end of one of their noses w^as visible, there was a great 
shout of execration from the excluded mob, who remained howlmg 
and yelling, and refusing consolation, until the exhibitors were de- 
livered up to them to be attended elsewhere It was sufficient, in 
short, to know that Bevis Marks was revolutionised by these popular 
movements, and that peace and quietness fled from its precincts. 
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Nobody was rendered more indignant by these proceedings than 
Mr Sampson Brass, who, as he could by no means afford to lose 
so profitable an inmate, deemed it prudent to pocket his lodger’s 
affront along with his cash, and to annoy the audiences who clusteied 
round his door by such imperfect means of retaliation as were open 
to him, and which were confined to the trickling down of foul watei 
on their heads from unseen watering-pots, pelting them with frag- 
ments of tile and mortar from the roof of the house, and bribing 
the diivers of hackney cabriolets to come suddenly round the corner 
and dash in among them precipitately It may, at first sight, be 
matter of surpnse to the thoughtless few that Mr Brass, being a 
professional gentleman, should not have legally indicted some party 
or parties, active in the promotion of the nuisance, but they will be 
good enough to remember, that as Doctors seldom take their own 
prescriptions, and Divines do not always practise what they preach, 
so lawyers are shy of meddling with the Law on their own account 
knowing it to be an edged tool of uncertain application, very ex- 
pensive in the working, and rather remarkable for its properties of 
close shaving, than for its always shaving the right person 

‘ Come,’ said Mr Biass one afternoon, ‘ this is two days without 
a Punch I’m in hopes he has run through ’em all, at last ’ 

‘ Why are you in hopes ? ’ returned Miss Sally ‘ What harm do 
they do ? ’ 

‘ Here’s a pretty sort of a fellow * ’ cried Brass, laying down his 
pen in despair * Now here’s an aggravating animal • ’ 

‘ Well, what harm do they do ? ’ retorted Sally 
‘ What harm > ’ cried Brass ‘ Is it no harm to have a constant 
halloomg and hooting under one’s very nose, distracting one from 
business, and making one grind one’s teeth wuth vexation ? Is it 
no harm to be blinded and choked up, and have the king’s highway 
stopped with a set of screamers and roarers whose throats must be 
made of — of — ’ 

‘ Brass,’ suggested Mr Swiveller 

‘ Ah » of brass,’ said the law7er, glancing at his clerk, to assure 
himself that he had suggested the word in good faith and without 
any sinister intention ‘ Is that no harm ? ’ 

The lawyer stopped short in his invective, and listening for a 
moment, and recognising the w^ell-known voice, rested his head 
upon his hand, raised his eyes to the ceiling, and muttered faintly, 

‘ There’s another t ’ 

Up went the single gentleman’s window directly 
‘ There’s another,’ repeated Brass , ‘ and if I could get a break 
and four blood horses to cut into the Marks w^hen the crowed is at 
Its thickest, I’d give eighteenpence and never grudge it ’ ’ 

The distant squeak was heard again. The single gentleman^ 
door burst open. He ran violently dowm the stairs, out into the 
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street, and so past the window, without any hat, towards the quarter 
whence the sound proceeded — ^bent, no doubt, upon securing the 
strangers' services directly 

‘ I wish I only knew who his fnends were,' mutteied Sampson, 
filling his pocket with papers, ‘if they’d just get up a pretty little 
Commission de hinatico at the Gray’s Inn Coffee House, and give 
me the job. I'd be content to have the lodgings empty for one 
while, at all events ' 

With which words, and knocking his hat over his eyes as if for 
the purpose of shutting out even a glimpse of the dreadful visitation, 
Mr Brass rushed from the house and huiried away 
As Mr Swiveller was decidedly favourable to these performances, 
upon the ground that looking at a Punch, or indeed looking at any- 
thing out of window, was better than working , and as he had been, 
for this reason, at some pains to awaken in his fellow-clerk a sense 
of their beauties and manifold deserts , both he and Miss Sally rose 
as with one accord and took up their positions at the wmdow upon 
the sill whereof, as in a post of honour, sundry young ladies and 
gentlemen who weie employed in the dry nurture of babies, and 
who made a point of being present, with their young chaiges, on 
such occasions, had already established themselves as comfortably 
as the circumstances would allows 
The glass being dim, Mn Swiveller, agreeably to a friendly 
custom W’'hich he had established between them, hitched off the 
browm head-dress from Miss Sally's head, and dusted it carefully 
therewith By the time he had handed it back, and its beautiful 
wearer had put it on again (which she did with perfect composure 
and indifference), the lodger returned wnth the show and show^men 
at his heels, and a strong addition to the body of spectators. The 
exhibitor disappeared with all speed behind the drapery , and his 
partner, stationing himself by the side of the theatre, surveyed the 
audience with a remarkable expression of melancholy, which became 
more remaikable still when he breathed a hornpipe tune into that 
sweet musical instrament which is populaily termed a mouth-organ, 
without at all changing the mournful expression of the upper part 
of his face, though his mouth and chin w^ere, of necessity, m lively 
spasms 

The drama proceeded to its close, and held the spectators 
enchamed in the customary manner The sensation which kmdles 
an large assemblies, when they are relieved from a state of breath- 
less suspense and are again free to speak and move, was yet rife, 
when the lodger, as usual, summoned the men up staiis 

‘Both of you,' he called from the window, for only the actual 
exhibitor — a little fat man — prepared to obey the summons, *I 
want to talk to you Come both of you * ' 

‘ Come, Tommy,' said the little man. 
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‘ I an't a talker/ leplied the othei, * Tell him so What should 
I go and talk for ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you see the gentleman’s got a bottle and glass up theie ? ’ 
returned the little man 

'And couldn’t you have said so, at first?’ retorted the other 
with sudden alacrity ' Now, vhat are >ou waiting for? Are you 
going to keep the gentleman expecting us all day^ haven’t you 
no manners ^ ’ 

With this remonstrance, the melancholy man, who was no other 
than Mr Thomas Codlin, pushed past his friend and brother in 
the craft, Mr Harris, otherwise Short or Trotters, and hurried 
before him to the single gentleman’s apartment 

‘ Now, my men,’ said the single gentleman 'you have done very 
well What will you take? Tell that little man behind, to shut 
the door ’ 

' Shut the door, can’t you > ’ said Mr Codlin, turning gruffly to 
his friend ' You might have knowed that the gentleman wanted 
the door shut, without being told, I think ’ 

Mr Short obeyed, observing under his breath that his friend 
seemed unusually * cranky,’ and expressing a hope that there was 
no dairy in the neighbourhood, or his tempei ^\ould certainly spoil 
its contents 

The gentleman pointed to a couple of chairs, and intimated by 
an emphatic nod of his head that he expected them to be seated 
Messis Codlin and Shoit, after looking at each other with con- 
siderable doubt and indecision, at length sat down — each on the 
extreme edge of the chair pointed out to him — and held their 
hats very tight, while the single gentleman filled a couple of 
glasses from a bottle on the table beside him, and presented them 
in due form 

'You’re pretty i\eli biowned by the sun, both of you,’ said their 
entertainer ‘ Have you been ti a veiling > ’ 

Mr Short replied in the affirmative i\ith a nod and a smile. 
Mr Codlin added a corroborative nod and a short groan, as if he 
still felt the weight of the Temple on his shoulders 

'To fairs, maikets, races, and so forth, I suppose^’ pursued the 
single gentleman 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Short, 'pretty nigh all over the West of England ’ 

‘ I have talked to men of your craft from North, East, and South,’ 
returned their host, m rather a hasty manner, ' but I never lighted 
on any from the West before/ 

‘ It’s our reg’lar summer circuit is the West, mastei,’ said Short , 

' that’s where it is We takes the East of London in the spring and 
inter, and the West of England in the summer-time Many’s the 
hard day’s walking in ram and mud, and with nexer a penny earned, 
we’ve had down in the West/ 
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‘ Let me fill your glass again/ 

‘Much obleeged to you, sir, I think I will,’ said Mr. Codlin, 
suddenly thrusting in his own and turning Short’s aside, ‘ I’m the 
sufferer, sir, in all the travelling, and in all the staying at home. In 
town or country, wet or dry, hot or cold, Tom Codlin suffers. But 



Tom Codlin isn’t to complain for all that. Oh, no 1 Short may 
complain, but if Codlin grumbles by so much as a word — oh dear, 
down with him, down with him directly. It isn’t his place to 
grumble. That’s quite out of the question.’ 

‘ Codlin an’t without his usefulness,’ observed Short with an arch 
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look, ‘but he don’t always keep his eyes open He falls asleep 
sometimes, you know Remember them last races, Tommy ’ 

‘Will you never leave off aggravating a man?’ said Codim 
‘ It’s very like I was asleep when five-and-tenpence was collected, 
m one round, isn’t it ? I was attending to my business, and couldn’t 
have my eyes in twenty places at once, like a peacock, no more 
than you could If I an’t a match for an old man and a young 
child, you an’t neither, so don’t throw that out against me, for the 
cap fits your head quite as correct as it fits mine ’ 

‘ You may as well drop the subject, Tom,’ said Short ‘ It isn’t 
particular agreeable to the gentleman, I dare say ’ 

‘ Then you shouldn’t have brought it up,’ returned Mi Codlin , 
‘and I ask the gentleman’s pardon on your account, as a giddy 
chap that likes to hear himself talk, and don’t much care what he 
talks about, so that he does talk ’ 

Their entertainer had sat perfectly quiet in the beginning of this 
dispute, looking first at one man and then at the other, as if he 
weie lying in wait for an opportunity of putting some further 
question, 01 reverting to that from which the discouise had strayed. 
But, from the point where Mr Codlin was charged with sleepiness, 
he had shown an increasing interest in the discussion which now 
attained a very high pitch 

‘You are the two men I want,’ he said, ‘the b\o men I have 
been looking for, and searching after J Where are that old man 
and that child you speak of? ’ 

‘ Sir ^ ’ said Short, hesitating, and looking towards his friend 
‘ The old man and his grandchild who travelled with you — where 
are they ^ It will be worth your while to speak out, I assure you , 
much better worth your while than you believe They left you, 
you say, — at those races, as I understand They have been traced 
to that place, and there lost sight of Have you no clue, can you 
suggest no clue, to their recovery ^ ’ 

‘Did I ahvays say, Thomas,’ cried Short, turning with a look of 
amazement to his friend, ‘that there was sure to be an inquiiy after 
them two travellers ? ’ 

‘ You said ’ ’ returned Mr Codlin ‘ Did I always say that that 
’ere blessed child was the most interesting I ever see? Did I 
always say I loved her, and doated on her ^ Pretty creetur, I think 
I hear her now “ Codlin’s my friend,” she says, wuth a tear of 
gratitude a trickling down her little eye “ Codlin’s my friend,” she 
says — “not Short Short’s very well,” she says, “I’ve no quariel 
with Short, he means kind, I dare say, but Codlin,” she says, 
“ has the feelings for my money, though he mayn’t look it ” ’ 
Repeating these words with great emotion, Mr Codim rubbed 
the bndge of his nose with his coat-sleeve, and shaking his head 
mournfully from side to side, left the single gentleman to infer that, 

s 
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from the moment when he lost sight of his dear young charge, his 
peace of mind and happiness had fled. 

‘Good Heaven 1 ’ said the single gentleman, pacing up and down 
the room, ‘have I found these men at last, only to discover that 
they can give me no information or assistance 1 It would have been 
better to have lived on, in hope, from day to day, and never to have 
lighted on them, than to have my expectations scattered thus,’ 

‘Stay a minute,’ said Short. ‘A man of the name of Jerry—you 
know Jerry, Thomas?’ 

‘ Oh, don’t talk to me of Jerrys,’ replied Mr. Codlin. ‘ How can 
I care a pinch of snuff for Jerrys, when I think of that ’ere darling 
child ? “ Codlin’s my friend,” she says, “ dear, good, kind Codlin, 

as is always a devising pleasures for me 1 I don’t object to Short,” 



she says, “ but I cotton to Codlin.” Once,’ said that gentleman 
reflectively, ‘she called me Father Codlin. I thought I should 
have bust ! ’ 


‘A man of the name of Jerry, sir,’ said Short, turning from his 
selfish colleague to their new acquaintance, ‘ wot keeps a company 
of dancing dogs, told me, in a accidental sort of a way, that he had 
seen the old gentleman in connexion with a travelling wax-work, 
unbeknown to him. As they’d given us the slip,’ and nothing had 
come of it, and this was down in the country that he’d been seen, 
I took no measures about it, and asked no questions. But I can, 
if you like,’ 

‘Is this man in town?’ said the impatient single gentleman. 
^ Speak faster,’ 
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‘ No he isn't, but he will be to-morrow, for he lodges m our 
house,' replied Mr Short lapidly 

‘Then bimg him here,’ said the single gentleman ‘Here's a 
soveieign a-piece If I can find these people through youi means, 
it IS but a prelude to twenty more Return to me to-moriow, and 
keep your own counsel on this subject — ^though I need haidly tell 
you that, for you'll do so for your own sakes Now, give me your 
address, and leave me ' 

The address was given, the two men departed, the crowd went 
with them, and the single gentleman for two mortal hours walked 
in uncommon agitation up and down his room, over the wondering 
heads of Mr Swiveller and Miss Sally Biass. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Kit — foi it happens at this juncture, not only that we have bieath*. 
ing time to follow his fortunes, but that the necessities of these 
adventures so adapt themselves to our ease and inclination as to 
call upon us imperatively to pursue the track w e most desire to take 
— Kit, while the matters treated of in the last fifteen chapters weie 
yet in piogiess, was, as the reader may suppose, giadually familiar- 
ising himself more and more with Mi and Mrs Gailand, Mr Abel, 
the pony, and Barbara, and gradually coming to considei them one 
and all as his particular private friends, and Abel Cottage, Finchley, 
as his owm proper home 

Stay — the words are wTitten, and may go, but if they con\ey any 
notion that Kit, m the plentiful board and comfoi table lodging of 
his new^ abode, began to think slightingly of he poor fare and 
furniture of his old dwelling, they do then office badly and commit 
injustice Who so mindful of those he left at home — albeit they 
w ere but a mother and two young babies — as Kit ^ What boastful 
father m the fulness of his heait ever related such w^ondeis of his 
infant prodigy, as Kit never wearied of telling Barbara in the 
evening time, concerning little Jacobs Was there ever such a 
mothei as Kit's mother, on her son's showing , or w^as theie er such 
comfort m po\erty as in the poverty of Kit's family, if any correct 
judgment might be arrived at, from his own glowing account ’ 

And let me linger in this place, for an instant, to remark that if 
ever household affections and loves are graceful things, they aie 
graceful in the poor The ties that bind the w^ealthy and the proud 
to home may be forged on earth, but those which link the poor 
man to his humble hearth are of the truer metal and bear the stamp 
of Heaven The man of high descent may love the halls and lands 
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of Ins inheiitance as a pait of himself as trophies of his birth and 
po^^erJ his associations A\ith them are associations of pride and 
wealth and triumph ^ the poor man's attachment to the tenements 
he holds, which strangers have held before, and may to-morrow 
occupy again, has a woithiei root, struck deep into a purer soil 
His household gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, 
gold, or precious stone , he has no property but in the affections of 
his own heart , and when they endear bare floors and walls, despite 
of rags and toil and scanty fare, that man has his lo\e of home 
from God, and his rude hut becomes a solemn place 

Ohi if those who rule the destinies of nations would but re- 
member this — if they would but think how hard it is for the very 
poor to have engendered in their hearts, that love of home fiom 
which all domestic virtues spring, when they live m dense and 
squalid masses where social decency is lost, or rather never found, 
— if they would but turn aside from the wide thoroughfares and 
great houses, and strive to improve the w retched dwellings m bye- 
ways wdiere only Poverty may walk, — many low roofs w^ould point 
more truly to the sk>, than the loftiest steeple that now rears 
proudly up from the midst of guilt, and crime, and horrible disease, 
to mock them by its contrast In hollow voices from Workhouse, 
Hospital, and Jail, this truth is preached from day to day, and has 
been proclaimed for years It is no light matter — no outcry from 
the working vulgar — ^no meie question of the people’s health and 
comfort«i that may be whistled down on Wednesday nights In 
love of home, the love of country has its rise, and who are the 
truer patriots or the better m time of need — those who venerate 
the land, owning its wood, and stream, and earth, and all that they 
produce > or those who love their country, boasting not a foot of 
ground m all its wide domain ' 

Kit knew nothing about such questions, but he knew that his old 
home w^as a very poor place, and that his new one was very unlike 
It, and yet he was constantly looking back with grateful satisfaction 
and atfectionate anxiety, and often indited square-folded letters to 
his mother, inclosing a shilling or eighteen-pence or such other 
small remittance, which Mr Abel's liberality enabled him to make 
Sometimes being in the neighbourhood, he had leisure to call upon 
her, and then, great was the joy and pride of Kit’s mother, and 
extremely noisy the satisfaction of little Jacob and the baby, and 
cordial the congratulations of the w^hole court, who listened with 
admiring ears to the accounts of Abel Cottage, and could never be 
told too much of its wonders and magnificence 

Although Kit was m the very highest favour with the old lady 
and gentleman, and Mr Abel, and Barbara, it is certain that no 
member of the family evmced such a remarkable partiality for him 
as the self-willed pony, who, from being the most obstinate and 
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opinionated pony on the face of the earth, was, in his hands, the 
meekest and most tractable of animals It is true that m exact 
proportion as he became manageable by Kit he became utterly 
ungovernable by anybody else, (as if he had determined to keep 
him m the family at all risks and hazards,) and that, even under the 
guidance of his favourite, he would sometimes perform a great 
variety of strange freaks and capers, to the extreme discomposure 
of the old lady’s nerves, but as Kit always represented that this 
was only his fun, or a way he had of showing his attachment to his 
employers, Mrs Garland gradually suffered herself to be persuaded 
into the belief, in which she at last became so strongly confirmed, 
that if, m one of these ebullitions, he had overturned the chaise, 
she would have been quite satisfied that he did it with the very best 
intentions 

Besides becoming in a short time a perfect marvel in all stable 
matters, Kit soon made himself a very tolerable gardener, a handy 
fellow within doors, and an indispensable attendant on Mr Abel, 
who every day gave him some new proof of his confidence and 
approbation Mr Witherden the Notary, too, regarded him with a 
friendly eye , and even Mr Chuckster would sometimes condescend 
to give him a slight nod, or to honour him with that peculiar form 
of recognition which is called ‘taking a sight,’ or to favour him 
wuth some other salute combining pleasantry with patronage 

One morning Kit drove Mr Abel to the Notary’s office, as he 
sometimes did, and having set him dowm at the house, was about to 
drive off to a livery stable hard by, when this same Mr Chuckster 
emerged from the office door, and cried ‘ Woa-a-a-a-a-a ' ’ — dwell- 
ing upon the note a long time, foi the purpose of striking tenor 
into the pony’s heait, and asseitmg the supiemacy of man over the 
inferior animals 

‘Pull up. Snobby,’ cried Mr Chuckster, addressing himself to 
Kit ‘ You’re wanted inside here ’ 

‘ Has Mr Abel forgotten anything, I wondei ? ’ said Kit as he 
dismounted 

‘Ask no questions. Snobby,’ returned Mr Chuckster, ‘but go 
and see Woa-a-a then, will you ? If that pony was mine, 7 ’d 
break him ’ 

‘You must be very gentle with him, if you please,’ said Kit, ‘or 
you’ll find him troublesome You’d better not keep on pulling his 
ears, please I know he won’t like it ’ 

To this remonstrance Mr Chuckster deigned no other answ^er, 
than addressing Kit with a lofty and distant air as ‘ young feller,’ 
and requesting him to cut and come again with all speed The 
‘young feller’ complying, Mr Chuckster put his hands in his 
pockets, and tried to look as if he were not minding the pony, but 
happened to be lounging there by accident 
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Kit scraped his shoes very caiefully (for he had not yet lost his 
leverence for the bundles of papers and the tin boxes), and tapped 
at the office door, which was quickly opened by the Notary himself 
‘ Oh ^ come in, Christophei,’ said Mr Witherden 
‘Is that the lad^' asked an eldeily gentleman, but of a stout, 
bluff figure — who was in the room 

‘ That’s the lad,’ said Mr Witherden ‘ He fell in \nth my client, 
Mr Gailand, sii, at this very door I have leason to think he is 
a good lad, sii, and that you may believe what he says I.et me 
introduce ^Mr , Abel Garland, sir — his young master , my articled 
pupil, sir, and most paiticular friend — my most particular fiiend, 
sir,’ repeated the Notary, drawing out his silk handkerchief and 
flouiishmg it about his face 

‘ Your servant, sir,’ said the stranger gentleman 
‘Yours, sii, I’m suie,’ replied Mr Abel mildly ‘You were 
wishing to speak to Christopher, sir ^ ’ 

‘Yes, I was Have I your permission?’ 

‘ By all means ’ 

* My business is no secret , or should rather say it need be no 
secret here* said the stranger, observing that Mr Abel and the 
Notary were preparing to retire ‘ It relates to a dealer in curiosities 
with whom he lived, and m whom I am earnestly and warmly 
interested I have been a stranger to this country, gentlemen, foi 
very many years, and if I am deficient in form and ceremony, I 
hope you will forgive me ’ 

‘No foigiveness is necessary, sir, — none whatever,’ replied the 
Notary And so said Mr Abel 

‘I have been making inquiries m the neighbourhood in which 
his old master lived,’ said the stranger, ‘ and I learn that he was 
served by this lad I have found out his mother’s house, and have 
been directed by her to this place as the nearest in which I should 
be likely to find him That’s the cause of my presenting myself 
here this morning ’ 

‘I am very glad of any cause, sir,’ said the Notary, ‘wffiich 
procures me the honour of this visit ’ 

‘ Sir,’ retorted the stranger, ‘ you speak like a mere man of the 
world, and I think you something better Therefore, pray do not 
sink your real character m paying unmeaning compliments to me ” 

‘ Hem ^ ’ coughed the Notary ‘ You’re a plain speaker, sir ’ 

‘ And a plain dealer,’ returned the stranger ‘ It may be my long 
absence and inexperience that lead me to the conclusion, but if 
plain speakers aie scarce in this part of the world, I fancy plain 
dealers are still scarcer If my speaking should offend you, sir, 
my dealing, I hope, will make amends ’ 

Mr, Witherden seemed a little disconcerted by the elderly 
gentleman’s mode of conducting the dialogue , and as for Kit, he 
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looked at him in open-mouthed astonishment ^ wondering what 
kind of language he would address to him, if he talked in that free 
and easy way to a Notary. It was with no harshness, however, 
though with something of constitutional irritability and haste, that 
he turned to Kit and said 

‘ If you think, my lad, that I am pm suing these inquiries with 
any other view than that of seiving and reclaiming those I am in 
search of, you do me a very great wrong, and decene youiself 
Don’t be deceived, I beg of you, but rely upon my assurance The 
fact IS, gentlemen,’ he added, turning again to the Notary and his 
pupil, ‘ that I am m a very painful and wholly unexpected position 
I came to this city with a darling object at my heart, expecting to 
find no obstacle or difficulty in the way of its attainment I find 
myself suddenly checked and stopped short, m the execution of my 
design, by a mystery which I cannot penetrate Eveiy effort I ha\e 
made to penetrate it, has only served to render it darker and more 
obscure , and I am afraid to stir openly in the matter, lest those 
wffiom I anxiously pursue, should fly still farther fiom me. I assure 
you that if you could give me any assistance, you w^ould not be sorry 
to do so, if you knew how greatly I stand in need of it, and what a 
load It would relieve me from ’ 

There was a simplicity in this confidence which occasioned it to 
find a quick response m the breast of the good-natured Notary, who 
replied, in the same spirit, that the stranger had not mistaken his 
desire, and that if he could be of service to him, he would, most 
readily 

Kit was then put under examination and closely questioned by 
the unknowm gentleman, touching his old master and the child, their 
lonely w^ay of life, their letired habits, and strict seclusion The 
nightly absence of the old man, the solitary existence of the child at 
those times, his illness and recovery, Quilp’s possession of the house, 
and their sudden disappearance, were all the subjects of much 
questioning and answer Finally, Kit informed the gentleman that 
the premises were now to let, and that a board upon the door 
referred all inquirers to Mr Sampson Biass, Solicitor, of Be vis 
Marks, from whom he might perhaps learn some further particulars, 

‘ Not by inquiry,’ said the gentleman, shaking his head ‘ I li\e 
there ’ 

‘Li\e at Brass’s the attorney’s ’’ cried Mr Witherden m some 
surprise having professional knowledge of the gentleman in 
question 

‘ Aye,’ was the reply ‘ I entered on his lodgings t’other day, 
chiefly because I had seen this very board It matteis little to me 
where I live, and I had a desperate hope that some intelligence 
might be cast in my way there, which would not reach me else-* 
where Yes, I live at Brass’s — more shame for me, I suppose?’ 
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‘ ThaPs a mere matter of opinion/ said the Notary, shrugging his 
shoulders ‘ He is looked upon as lather a doubtful chaiacter ' 

‘ Doubtful? ’ echoed the other ‘I am glad to hear theie’s any 
doubt about it I supposed that had been thoroughly settled, long 
ago But will you let me speak a word or two with you in 
private > ^ 

Mr Witheiden consenting, they walked into that gentleman's 
private closet, and remained there, in close conversation, for some 
quaiter of an hour, when they returned into the outer office The 
stranger had left his hat in Mr Witherden's room, and seemed to 
have established himself in this shoit interval on quite a friendly 
footing 

* I’ll not detain you any longer now,’ he said, putting a crown 
into Kit’s hand, and looking towards the Notary ‘ You shall hear 
fiom me again Not a word of this, you know, except to your 
master and mistress ’ 

‘ Mother, sir, would be glad to know — ’ said Kit, faltering 

‘ Glad to know what ? ’ 

‘Anything — so that it was no harm — -about Miss Nell ’ 

‘Would she? Well then, you may tell her if she can keep a 
secret But mind, not a word of this to anybody else. Don’t foi- 
get that Be particular ’ 

‘ I’ll take caie, sir,’ said Kit ‘ Thankee, sir, and good morning ’ 

Now, it happened that the gentleman, in his anxiety to impress 
upon Kit that he was not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them, followed him out to the door to repeat his caution, and it 
further happened that at that moment the eyes of Mr Richard 
Swiveller weie turned in that direction, and beheld his mysterious 
friend and Kit together 

It was quite an accident, and the way in which it came about was 
this Mr Chuckstei, being a gentleman of a cultivated taste and 
refined spirit, was one of that Lodge of Glorious Apollos whereof 
Mr Swiveller was Perpetual Giand Mr Swiveller, passing through 
the street in the execution of some Brazen errand, and beholding 
one of his Glorious Biotherhood intently gazing on a pony, crossed 
over to give him that fraternal greeting with which Perpetual Grands 
are, by the very constitution of their office, bound to cheer and 
encourage their disciples He had scarcely bestowed upon him his 
blessing, and followed it with a general remark touching the present 
state and prospects of the weathei, when, lifting up his eyes, he 
beheld the single gentleman of Bevis Marks in earnest conversation 
with Christopher Nubbles. 

* Hallo ^ ’ said Dick, ‘ who iS that ? ’ 

‘He called to see my Governor this morning,’ replied Mr, 
Chuckster , ‘ beyond that, I don t know him from Adam ’ 

‘At least you know his name?’ said Dick 
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To which Mr Chuckster replied, with an elevation of speech 
becoming a Glorious Apollo, that he was ‘ evei lastingly blessed’ if 
he did 

^All I know, my dear feller,’ said Mr Chuckstei, running his 
fingers through his hair, ‘ is, that he is the cause of my having stood 
here twenty minutes, for which I hate him with a mortal and undying 
hatred, and would pursue him to the confines of eternity if I could 
afford the time ’ 

While they were thus discoursing, the subject of their conversation 
(who had not appeared to recognise Mi Richaid Swiveller) re- 
entered the house, and Kit came down the steps and joined them , 
to whom Mr Swnveller again propounded his inquiry with no better 
success 

‘ He IS a very nice gentleman, sir,’ said Kit, * and that’s all 1 
know about him ’ 

Mr Chuckster waxed wroth at this answei, and without applying 
the remark to any particular case, mentioned, as a general tmth, 
that It was expedient to break the heads of Snobs, and to tweak 
their noses Without expressing his concurrence m this sentiment, 
Mr Swiveller after a few moments of abstraction inquired which 
wajr Kit was driving, and, being informed, declared it was his way, 
and that he would trespass on him for a lift Kit would gladly have 
declined the proffered honour, but as Mr Swiveller was alieady 
established in the seat beside him, he had no means of doing so, 
otherwise than by a forcible ejectment, and therefore drove briskly 
off— so briskly indeed, as to cut short the leave-taking between 
Mr Chuckster and his Grand Master, and to occasion the former 
gentleman some inconvenience from having his corns squeezed by 
the impatient pony 

As Whisker was tired of standing, and Mr Swiveller was kind 
enough to stimulate him by shrill whistles, and various sporting 
cries, they rattled off at too sharp a pace to admit of much con- 
versation especially as the pony, incensed by Mr Swiveller’s 
admonitions, took a particular fancy for the lamp-posts and cart- 
wheels, and evinced a strong desire to run on the pavement and 
rasp himself against the brick walls It was not, therefore, until 
they had arrived at the stable, and the chaise had been extricated 
from a very small doorway, into which the pony dragged it under 
the impression that he could take it along with him into his usual 
stall, that Mr Swiveller found time to talk 

‘It’s hard work,’ said Richard ‘What do you say to some 
beer ? ’ 

Kit at first declined, but presently consented, and they adjourned 
to the neighbouring bar together 

‘We’ll drink our fnend what’s-his-name,’ said Dick, holding up 
the bright frothy pot , ‘ — that was talking to you this morning, you 




‘Don’t be in a hurry, Christopher,’ replied his patron, ‘we’il 
drink your mother.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘An excellent woman that mother of yours, Christopher,’ said 
Mr. Swiveller. ‘Who ran to catch me when I fell, and kissed the 
place to make it well? My mother. A charming woman. He’s 
a liberal sort of fellow. We must get him to do something for 
your mother. Does he know her, Christopher ? ’ 

^ Kit shook his head, and glancing slyly at his questioner, thanked 
him, and made off before he could say another word. 

‘ Humph !’ said Mr. Swiveller pondering, ‘this is queer. Nothing 
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but mysteries m connection with Brass’s house I’ll keep my o^^n 
counsel, howe\er Everybody and anybody has been in my confi- 
dence as yet, but now I think I’ll set up m business for myself 
Queer — very queer ’ ’ 

After pondering deeply and with a face of exceeding wisdom 
for some time, Mr Swiveller drank some more of the beer, and 
summoning a small boy who had been watching his proceedings, 
poured forth the few remaining drops as a libation on the gravel, 
and bade him carry the empty vessel to the bar with his compli- 
ments, and above all things to lead a sober and tempeiate life, and 
abstain from all intoxicating and exciting liquors Having given 
him this piece of moral advice for his trouble (which, as he wisely 
observed, w^as far better than halfpence), the Perpetual Grand 
Master of the Gloiious Apollos thrust his hands into his pockets 
and sauntered away still pondering as he w^ent 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

All that da>, though he waited foi Mi Abel until evening, Rit 
kept clear of his mother’s house, detei mined not to anticipate the 
pleasures of the morrow, but to let them come in then full rush of 
delight, for to-morrow was the gieat and long-looked-for epoch m 
his life — to-morrow w^as the end of his first quarter — the day of 
receiving, for the first time, one fouith part of his annual income 
of Six Pounds in one vast sum of Thiity Shillings — to-monow was 
to be a half-holiday devoted to a whirl of entertainments, and little 
Jacob was to know what oysters meant, and to see a play 

All manner of incidents combined in favour of the occasion not 
only had Mr and Mrs Garland forewarned him that they intended 
to make no deduction for his outfit from the gieat amount, but to 
pay It him unbroken in all its gigantic grandeur , not only had the 
unknown gentleman increased the stock by the sum of five shillings, 
which was a perfect god-send and m itself a fortune , not only had 
these things come to pass which nobody could have calculated 
upon, or m their wildest dreams have hoped , but it was Barbara’s 
quarter too — Barbara’s quarter, that very day— and Barbara had 
a half-holiday as well as Kit, and Barbara’s mother was going to 
make one of the party, and to take tea with Kit’s mother, and 
cultivate her acquaintance 

To be sure Kit looked out of his window very eaily that morning 
to see which way the clouds w^ere flying, and to be sure Barbara 
would have been at hers too, if she had not sat up so late over- 
night, starching and ironing small pieces of muslin, and crimping 
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them into frills, and se\Mng them on to othei pieces to form 
magnificent wholes for next da/s wear But they were both up 
very early for all that, and had small appetites for breakfast and 
less for dinner, and were in a state of great excitement when 
Barbara’s mother came in, with astonishing accounts of the fineness 
of the weather out of doors (but with a very large umbrella notwith- 
standing, for people like Barbara’s mother seldom make holiday 
without one), and when the bell rung for them to go up stairs and 
receive their quarter’s money m gold and silvei 
Well, wasn’t Mr Garland kind when he said ‘ Christopher, here’s 
your money, and you have earned it well ^ ’ and wasn’t Mrs Garland 
kind when she said ‘ Barbara, here’s yours, and I’m much pleased 
with you , ’ and didn’t Kit sign his name bold to his receipt, and 
didn’t Barbara sign her name all a trembling to hers , and wasn’t 
it beautiful to see how Mrs Garland poured out Barbara’s mother 
a glass of wine, and didn’t Barbara’s mother speak up when she 
said ‘ Here’s blessing you, ma’am, as a good lady, and you, sir, as 
a good gentleman, and, Barbara, my love to you, and here’s towards 
you, Mr Christopher , ’ and wasn’t she as long drinking it as if it 
had been a tumblerful, and didn’t she look genteel, standing there 
with her gloves on , and wasn’t there plenty of laughing and talking 
among them as they reviewed all these things upon the top of the 
coach , and didn’t they pity the people who hadn’t got a holiday « 
But Kit’s mother, again — wouldn’t anybody have supposed she 
had come of a good stock and been a lady all her life * Theie she 
was, quite ready to receive them, wuth a display of tea-things that 
might have wanned the heart of a china-shop , and little Jacob and 
the baby m such a state of perfection that their clothes looked as 
good as new, though Heaven knows they were old enough > Didn’t 
she say before they had sat down five minutes that Barbara’s mother 
was exactly the sort of lady she expected, and didn’t Barbara’s 
mother say that Kit’s mother was the very picture of what she had 
expected, and didn’t Kit’s mother compliment Baibara’s mother on 
Barbara, and didn’t Barbara’s mother compliment Kit’s mother on 
Kit, and wasn’t Barbara herself quite fascinated with little Jacob, 
and did ever a child show off when he was wanted, as that child 
did, or make such friends as he made ’ 

‘ And we are both widows too * ’ said Barbara’s mother ‘ We 
must have been made to know each other ’ 

‘ I haven’t a doubt about it,’ returned Mrs Nubbles ‘ And wdiat 
a pity It is we didn’t know each other sooner ’ 

\But then, you know, it’s such a pleasure,’ said Barbara’s mother, 
^to have it brought about by one’s son and daughter, that it’s fully 
made up for Now, ain’t it ? ’ 

To this, Kit’s mother yielded her full assent, and tracing things 
back from effects to causes, they naturally reverted to their deceased 
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husbands, respecting whose lives, deaths, and burials, they com- 
pared notes, and discovered sundry circumstances that tallied with 
wonderful exactness , such as Barbara’s father having been exactly 
four years and ten months older than Kit’s father, and one of them 
having died on a Wednesday and the other on a Thursday, and 
both of them having been of a very fine make and remarkably 
good-looking, with other extraordinary coincidences Ihese recol- 
lections being of a kind calculated to cast a shadow on the bright- 
ness of the holiday, Kit diverted the conversation to general topics, 
and they were soon in great force again, and as merry as before 
Among other things. Kit told them about his old place, and the 
extraordinary beauty of Nell (of whom he had talked to Barbara 
a thousand times already) , but the last-named circumstance failed 
to interest his hearers to anything like the extent he had supposed, 
and even his mother said (looking accidentally at Barbara at the 
same time) that there was no doubt Miss Nell was veiy pretty, but 
she was but a child after all, and there were many young w^omen 
quite as pretty as she , and Barbara mildly observed that she should 
think sc, and that she ne\er could help believing Mr Christopher 
must be under a mistake — which Kit wondered at very much, not 
being able to conceive what reason she had for doubting him 
Barbara’s mother, too, observed that it was very common for young 
folks to change at about fourteen or fifteen, and w^hereas they had 
been very pretty before, to grow up quite plain , w^hich truth she 
illustrated by many forcible examples, especially one of a young 
man, w^ho, being a builder with great prospects, had been particular m 
his attentions to Barbara, but w^hom Barbara would have nothing to 
say to, which (though everything happened for the best) she almost 
thought w^as a pity Kit said he thought so too, and so he did 
honestly, and he wondered what made Barbara so silent all at once, 
and why his mother looked at him as if he shouldn’t have said it 

However, it was high time now to be thinking of the play, for 
which great preparation was required, in the way of shawds and 
bonnets, not to mention one handkerchief full of oranges and 
another of apples, which took some time tying up, in consequence 
of the fruit having a tendency to toil out at the corneis At length, 
everything was ready, and they w^ent off very fast, Kit’s mother 
carrying the baby, w 4 o was dreadfully wide awake, and Kit holding 
little Jacob m one hand, and escortmg Barbara wnth the othei — a 
state of things which occasioned the two mothers, who walked 
behind, to declare that they looked quite family folks, and caused 
Barbara to blush and say, ‘ Now don’t, mother i ’ But Kit said she 
had no call to mind what they said , and indeed she need not have 
had, if she had known how very far from Kit’s thoughts any love- 
making w^as Poor Barbara » 

At last they got to the theatre, w’^hich w^as Astley’s and m some 
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two minutes after they had reached the yet unopened door, little 
Jacob was squeezed flat, and the baby had received di\ers con- 
cussions, and Barbara's mother's umbrella had been carried several 
yards off and passed back to her over the shoulders of the people, 
and Kit had hit a man on the head with the handkeichief of apples 
foi ‘scrowdging' his parent with unnecessaiy violence, and theie 
was a great uproar But, when they were once past the pay-place 
and tearing away for very life with then checks in their hands, and, 
above all, when they weie fairly in the theatre, and seated in such 
places that they couldn't have had better if they had picked them 
out, and taken them beforehand, all this was looked upon as quite a 
capital joke, and an essential part of the entertainment 
Dear, dear, what a place it looked, that Astley’s, with all the 
paint, gilding, and looking-glass, the vague smell of horses 
suggestive of coming wondeis, the curtain that hid such gorgeous 
mysteries, the clean white saw^dust dowm in the circus, the 
company coming in and taking then places , the fiddlers looking 
carelessly up at them w^hile they tuned their instruments, as if they 
didn’t w^ant the play to begin, and knew it all befoiehand > AVhat a 
glow was that, w^hich burst upon them all, when that long, clear, 
brilliant row of lights came slowdy up , and what the feverish 
excitement when the little bell rang and the music began in good 
earnest, with strong parts for the drums, and sw^eet effects for the 
triangles * Well might Barbara’s mother say to Kit's mother that 
the gallery was the place to see from, and wonder it w^asn't much 
dearei than the boxes, well might Barbaia feel doubtful whether to 
laugh or cry, in her flutter of delight 
Then the play itself* the horses which little Jacob believed from 
the first to be alive, and the ladies and gentlemen of whose reality 
he could be by no means persuaded, having never seen or heard 
anything at all like them — the firing, w^hich made Barbara wink — 
the forlorn lady, who made hex cry — the tyiant, w^ho made her 
tiemble — the man who sang the song with the lady's-maid and 
danced the chorus, who made her laugh — the pony who reaied up 
on his hmd legs when he saw the murderer, and w^ouldn’t hear of 
walking on all fouis again until he was taken into custody — the 
clown who ventured on such familiarities with the military manm 
boots — the lady who jumped over the nine-and-twent> ribbons and 
came down safe upon the horse's back — everything was delightful, 
splendid, and surprising* Little Jacob applauded till his hands 
were sore , Kit cried * an-kor ' at the end of everything, the three- 
act piece included, and Barbara's mother beat her umbrella on the 
floor, in her ecstasies, until it was nearly w^orn down to the gmgham 
In the midst of all these fascinations, Barbara’s thoughts seemed 
to have been still running on what Kit had said at tea-time , for, 
when they were coming out of the play, she asked him, wuth an 
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hysterical simper, if Miss Nell was as handsome as the lady who 
lumped over the ribbons. 

‘ As handsome as herV said Kit. ‘ Double as handsome.^ 

^Oh, Christopher! I’m sure she w’-as the beautifullest creature 
ever was,’ said Wbara. 
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* You are, any day,' said Kit, — ‘ and so’s your mother ’ 

Poor Barbara ’ 

What was all this though — e\en all this — to the extiaordinary 
dissipation that ensued, %\hen Kit, walking into an oyster-shop as 
bold as if he lived there, and not so much as looking at the 
counter or the man behind it, led his party into a box — a private 
box, fitted up with red curtains, white table-cloth, and cruet-stand 
complete — and ordered a fieice gentleman with whiskers, who acted 
as waiter and called him, him Christopher Nubbles, * sir,’ to bring 
three dozen of his largest-sized oysters, and to look sharp about it • 
Yes, Kit told this gentleman to look sharp, and he not only said he 
would look sharp, but he actually did, and presently came running 
back with the newest loaves, and the freshest butter, and the largest 
oysters, ever seen Then said Kit to this gentleman, ‘A pot of 
beer ’ — ^just so — and the gentleman, instead of replying, ‘ Sir, did 
you address that language to me ?’ only said, ' Pot o’ beei, sir? 
Yes, sir,’ and went off and fetched it, and put it on the table in a 
small decantei -stand, like those which blind men’s dogs carry about 
the stieets in their mouths, to catch the halfpence in , and both 
Kit’s mother and Baibara’s mothei declared as he turned away that 
he was one of the slimmest and gracefullest young men she had 
ever looked upon 

Then they fell to work upon the supper in earnest , and there 
was Barbaia, that foolish Barbara, declaring that she could not eat 
more than tw^o, and wanting more piessmg than you would believe 
before she w’^ould eat four though her mother and Kit’s mother 
made up for it pretty w^ell, and ate and laughed and enjoyed them- 
selves so thoioughly that it did Kit good to see them, and made 
him laugh and eat likewise from strong sympathy But the greatest 
miracle of the night w^as little Jacob, who ate oysters as if he had 
been boin and bred to the business — sprinkled the pepper and the 
vinegar with a discretion beyond his years — and afterwards built a 
grotto on the table wnth the shells There was the baby too, who 
had never closed an eye all night, but had sat as good as gold, 
trying to force a large orange mto his mouth, and gazing intently at 
the lights m the chandelier — there he was, sitting up in his mother’s 
lap, staring at the gas without winking, and making indentations in 
his soft visage with an oyster-shell, to that degree that a heart of 
iron must have loved him * In short, there never was a more 
successful supper , and when Kit ordered in a glass of something 
hot to finish with, and proposed Mr and Mrs Gailand before 
sending it round, there were not six happier people in all the 
world 

But all happiness has an end^ — hence the chief pleasure of its next 
beginning — and as it was now growing late, they agreed it was time 
to turn their faces homewards So, after going a little out of their 
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way to see Barbara and Barbara’s mother safe to a friend’s house 
where they were to pass the night, Kit and his mother left them at 
the door, with an early appointment for returning to Finchley next 
morning, and a great many plans for next quarter’s enjoyment 
Then, Kit took little Jacob on his back, and giving his arm to his 
mother, and a kiss to the baby, they all trudged merrily home 
together 


CHAPTER XL 

Full of that vague kind of penitence which holidays awaken next 
morning, Kit turned out at sunnse, and, with his faith in last night’s 
enjoyments a little shaken by cool daylight and the return to every- 
day duties and occupations, went to meet Barbara and her mother 
at the appointed place And being careful not to awaken any of 
the little household, who were yet resting from their unusual 
fatigues, Kit left his money on the chimney-piece, with an inscription 
in chalk calling his mother’s attention to the circumstance, and 
informing her that it came from her dutiful son, and went his 
vay, with a heart something heavier than his pockets, but free 
from any very great oppression notwithstanding 

Oh these holidays’ why will they leave us some regret? why 
cannot we push them back, only a w^eek or two in our memories, so 
as to put them at once at that convenient distance w^hence they may 
be regarded either with a calm indifference or a pleasant effort of 
recollection? w^hy will they hang about us, like the flavour of 
yesterday’s wine, suggestive of headaches and lassitude, and those 
good intentions for the future, which, under the earth, form the 
everlasting pavement of a large estate, and, upon it, usually endure 
until dinner-time or thereabouts ? 

Who will w^onder that Barbara had a headache, or that Barbara’s 
mother was disposed to be cross, or that she slightly underrated 
Astley’s, and thought the clown was older than they had taken him 
to be last night ^ Kit was not surprised to hear her say so — not 
he He had already had a misgiving that the inconstant actors in 
that dazzling vision had been doing the same thing the night before 
last, and would do it again that night, and the next, and for weeks 
and months to come, though he would not be there Such is the 
difference between yesterday and to-day We are all going to the 
play, or coming home from it 

However, the Sun himself is weak when he first rises, and gathers 
strength and courage as the day gets on By degrees, they began 
to recall circumstances more and more pleasant in their nature, 
until, what between talking, walking, and laughing, they reached 

T 
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Finchley in such good heart, that Barbaia’s mother declared she 
never felt less tired or in better spirits And so said Kit Barbara 
had been silent all the way, but she said so too Poor little Barbara * 
She was very quiet 

They weie at home in such good time that Kit had rubbed down 
the pony and made him as spruce as a race-horse, before Mr 
Garland came dowm to breakfast ^ which punctual and industrious 
conduct the old lady, and the old gentleman, and Mr Abel, highly 
extolled At his usual hour (or rather at his usual minute and 
second, for he was the soul of punctuality) Mr Abel walked out, to 
be overtaken by the London coach, and Kit and the old gentleman 
went to work m the garden 

This was not the least pleasant of Kit’s employments On a fine 
day they were quite a family party , the old lady sitting hard by 
with her work-basket on a little table , the old gentleman digging, 
or pruning, or clipping about with a large pair of shears, or helping 
Kit in some way or other with great assiduity , and Whisker looking 
on fiom his paddock in placid contemplation of them all To-day 
they were to trim the grape-vine, so Kit mounted half-way up a 
short ladder, and began to snip and hammer away, while the old 
gentleman, with a great interest in his proceedings, handed up the 
nails and shreds of cloth as he wanted them. The old lady and 
Whisker looked on as usual 

* Well, Christopher,’ said Mr Garland, ‘ and so you have made a 
new friend, eh ? ’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir?’ returned Kit, looking down from the 
ladder 

‘ You have made a new friend, I hear from Mr. Abel,’ said the 
old gentleman, ‘ at the office » ’ 

* Oh ^ Yes, sir, yes He behaved very handsome, sir ’ 

* I’m glad to hear it,’ returned the old gentleman with a smile. 
* He is disposed to behave more handsomely still, though, 
Christopher ’ 

‘ Indeed, sir ’ It’s very kind m him, but I don’t want him to, 
I’m sure,’ said Kit, hammenng stoutly at an obdurate nail 

‘ He is rather anxious,’ pursued the old gentleman, ‘ to have you 
in his own service — take care what you’re doing, or you will fall 
down and hurt youiself ’ 

‘To have me in his service, sir^’ cried Kit, who had stopped 
short m his work and faced about on the ladder like some dexterous 
tumbler ‘ Why, sir, I don’t think he can be in earnest when he 
says that ’ 

‘ Oh ^ But he is indeed,’ said Mr Garland ‘ And he has told 
Mr Abel so ’ 

‘ I never heard of such a thing i ’ muttered Kit, looking ruefully 
at his master and mistiess. ‘ I wonder at him, that I do.’ 
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* You see, Christopher,’ said Mr. Garland, * this is a point of 
much importance to you, and you should understand and consider 
it in that light. This gentleman is able to give you more money 
than I' — ^not, I hope, to carry through the various relations of 
master and servant, more kindness and confidence, but certainly, 
Christopher, to give you more money,’ 
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* Well,’ said Kit, ‘after that, sir — >’ 

‘ \¥ait a moment,’ interposed Mr. Garland, * That is not all. 
You were a very faithful servant to your old employers, as I under- 
stand, and should this gentleman recover them, as it is his purpose 
to attempt doing by every means in his power, I have no doubt 
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that you, being in his service, would meet A\ith your reward 
Besides,’ added the old gentleman with stronger emphasis, ‘ besides 
having the pleasure of being again brought into communication 
with those to whom yon seem to be very strongly and disinterestedly 
attached You must think of all this, Christopher, and not be rash 
or hasty in your choice ’ 

Kit did suffer one twinge, one momentary pang, in keeping the 
resolution he had already formed, when this last argument passed 
swiftly into his thoughts, and conjured up the realisation of all his 
hopes and fancies But it was gone in a minute, and he sturdily 
rejoined that the gentleman must look out for somebody else, as he 
did think he might have done at first 

‘ He has no right to think that I’d be led away to go to him, sir,’ 
said Kit, turning round again after half a minute’s hammeiing 
* Does he think I’m a fool ? ’ 

‘He may, peihaps, Christopher, if you refuse his offer,’ said 
Mr Garland gravely 

‘ Then let him, sir,’ retorted Kit , ‘ what do I care, sir, what he 
thinks ? why should I care for his thinking, sii, when I know that 
I should be a fool, and worse than a fool, sir, to lea\e the kindest 
master and mistress that ever was or can be, who took me out of 
the streets a very poor and hungry lad indeed — poorer and hungrier 
perhaps than even you think for, sir — to go to him or anybody ? 
If Miss Nell was to come back, ma’am,’ added Kit, turning suddenly 
to his mistress, ‘ why that would be another thing, and perhaps if 
she wanted me, I might ask you now and then to let me work for 
hei when all was done at home But w^hen she comes back, I see 
now that she’ll be iich as old master always said she would, and 
being a rich young lad>, w^hat could she want of me? No, no,’ 
added Kit, shaking his ]^ead sorrowfully, ‘ she’ll never -want me any 
more, and bless her, I hope she never may, though I should like to 
see her too * ’ 

Here Kit drove a nail into the wall, veiy hard — much harder 
than was necessary — and havmg done so, faced about again 

‘There’s the pony, sir,’ said Kit — ‘Whisker, ma’am (and he 
knows so well I’m talking about him that he begins to neigh directly, 
sir), — would he let anybody come near him but me, ma’am ? Here’s*^ 
the garden, sir, and Mr Abel, ma’am ? Would "^r Abel part with 
me, sir, or is there anybody that could be fonder of the garden, 
ma’am ? It w^ould break mother’s heart, sir, and even little Jacob 
would have sense enough to cry his eyes out, ma’am, if he thought 
that Mr Abel could wish to part with me so soon, after having told 
me, only the other day, that he hoped we might be together for 
years to come — ’ 

There is no telling how long Kit might have stood upon the 
ladder, addressing his master and mistress by turns, and generally 
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turning towards the wiong person, if Barbara had not at that 
moment come mnnmg up to say that a messenger from the office 
had brought a note, which, with an expiession of some surprise at 
Kit’s oratorical appearance, she put into her master’s hand 

‘ Oh ’ ’ said the old gentleman aftei reading it, ‘ ask the messenger 
to walk this way ’ Barbara tripping off to do as she was bid, he 
turned to Kit and said that they would not pursue the subject any 
further, and that Kit could not be moie unwilling to pait with them, 
than they would be to part with Kit , a sentiment which the old 
lady very generously echoed 

‘ At the same time, Christopher,’ added Mr Garland, glancing at 
the note in his hand, ‘ if the gentleman should want to borrow you 
now and then for an hour or so, or even a day or so, at a time, we 
must consent to lend you, and you must consent to be lent — Oh * 
here is the young gentleman How do you do, sir ? ’ 

This salutation was addressed to Mr Chuckster, who, with his 
hat extremely on one side, and his hair a long way beyond it, came 
swaggering up the walk 

‘ Hope I see you w^ell, sir,’ returned that gentleman ‘ Hope I 
see you well, ma’am Charming box this, sir Delicious country 
to be sure ’ 

‘You want to take Kit back with you, I find?’ observed Mr 
Garland 

‘ I have got a chariot-cab waiting on purpose,’ replied the clerk ‘ A 
very spank, ng grey in that cab, sir, if you’re a judge of horse-flesh ’ 
Declining to inspect the spanking grey, on the plea that he w’-as 
but poorly acquainted with such matters, and would but imperfectly 
appreciate his beauties, Mr Garland invited Mr Chuckster to par- 
take of a slight repast m the w^ay of lunch That gentleman readily 
consenting, certain cold viands, flanked with ale and wune, were 
speedily prepared for his refreshment 
At this repast, Mr Chuckster exerted his utmost abilities to 
enchant his entertainers, and impress them with a conviction of the 
mental superiority of those who dwelt in town, with which view he 
led the discourse to the small scandal of the day, m which he was 
justly considered by his friends to shine prodigiously Thus, he 
was in a condition to relate the exact arcumstances of the diffeience 
between the Marquis of Mizder and Lord Bobby, which it appeared 
ongmated m a disputed bottle of champagne, and not in a pigeon- 
pie, as erroneously reported in the newspapers , neither had Lord 
Bobby said to the Marquis of Mizzler, ‘ Mizzler, one of us two tells 
a he, and I’m not the man,’ as incorrectly stated by the same autho- 
rities , but ‘ Mizzler, you know where I’m to be found, and damme, 
sir, find me if you want me ’ — which, of course, entirely changed the 
aspect of this interesting question, and placed it in a very different 
light. He also acquainted them with the precise amount of the 
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income guaranteed by the Duke of Thigsberry to Violelta Stetta of 
the Italian Opera, which it appeared was payable quaiterly, and not 
half-yearly, as the public had been given to understand, and which 
was ^Aclusive, and not 2;/clnsive, (as had been monstrously stated,) 
of jewelleiy, peifumery, haii-powder for five footmen, and two daily 
changes of kid gloves for a page Having entreated the old lady 
and gendeman to set their minds at rest on these absorbing points, 
for they might rely on his statement being the correct one, Mr 
Chuckster entei tamed them with theatrical chit-chat and the court 
circular , and so wound up a brilliant and fascinating conversation 
which he had maintained alone, and without any assistance what- 
ever, for upw'aias of thiee-quarters of an hour 

‘ And now that the nag has got his wand again,' said Mr Chuckster, 
rising in a graceful manner, ‘ I'm afraid I must cut my stick ' 
Neither Mr noi Mis Gailand offered any opposition to his tearing 
himself away, (feeling, no doubt, that such a man could ill be spared 
from his propei sphere of action,) and theiefore Mr Chuckster and 
Kit were shoitly afterwards upon their way to town, Kit being 
perched upon the box of the cabriolet beside the driver, and Mr 
Chuckstei seated ui solitary state inside, wuth one of his boots 
sticking out at each of the fiont windows 
When they leached the Notary's house, Kit follow^cd into the 
office, and was desired by Mr Abel to sit down and wait, for the 
gentleman who wanted him had gone out, and peihaps might not 
return for some time This anticipation w^as strictly verified, for 
Kit had had his dinner, and his tea, and had lead all the lighter 
matter m the Law-List, and the Post-Office Directoiy, and had fallen 
asleep a great many times, before the gentleman whom he had seen 
befoie, came in , which he did at last in a veiy great hurry 

He was closeted with Mr Witherden for some little time, and Mr 
Abel had been called in to assist at the conference, before Kit, 
wondering very much what he was wanted for, was summoned to 
attend them 

‘Christopher,’ said the gentleman, turning to him directly he 
entered the room, ‘I have found your old mastei and >oung 
mistress ' 

‘No, sir* Have you, though?' returned Kit, his eyes sparkling 
with delight ‘ Where are they, sir ? How are they, sir ? Are they 
— are they near here ^ ' 

‘A long way from here,' returned the gentleman, shaking his 
head ‘ But I am going away to-mght to bring them back, and I 
want you to go with me ' 

‘ Me, sir ? ' cried Kit, full of joy and surprise 
‘ The place,' said the strange gentleman, turning thoughtfully to 
the Notary, ‘ indicated by this man of the dogs, is — how far from 
here — sixty miles ? ’ 



ANOTHER DIFFICULTY t 
^ From sixty to seventy ’ 

‘ Humph ’ If we travel post all night, we shall leach there in 
good time to-morrow morning Now, the only question is, as they 
will not know me, and the child, God bless her, would think that 
any stranger pursuing them had a design upon her grandfather’s 
liberty, — can I do better than take this lad, -whom they both know 
and will readily remember, as an assurance to them of my friendly 
intentions ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied the Notaiy ‘ Take Christophei by all 
means ’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Kit, who had listened to this dis- 
course with a lengthening countenance, ‘ but if that’s the leason, I’m 
afraid I should do moie harm than good — Miss Nell, sir, sJie knows 
me, and w^ould trust in me, I am sure , but old mastei — I don’t 
know wdiy, gentlemen, nobody does — ^would not bear me in his 
sight after he had been ill, and Miss Nell herself told me that I must 
not go near him or let him see me any more I should spoil all 
that you were doing if I went, I’m afiaid I’d give the world to go, 
but you had better not take me, sir ’ 

^ Another difficulty ’ ’ cried the impetuous gentleman ‘ Was ever 
man so beset as P Is there nobody else that knew them, nobody 
else in whom they had any confidence Solitary as then lives w^ere, 
IS there no one person wffio would serve my purpose ? ’ 

^ Is there, Christopher?’ said the Notary 
* Not one, sir,’ replied Kit ‘Yes, though — there’s my mother ’ 

‘ Did they know her > ’ said the single gentleman 
‘Know her, siri why, she was always coming backwards and 
forwards They were as kind to her as they weie to me Bless 
you, sir, she expected they’d come back to her house ’ 

‘ Then where the devil is the woman ^ ’ said the impatient gentle- 
man, catching up his hat ‘Why isn’t she heie^ Why is that 
•woman always out of the way when she is most wanted ^ ’ 

In a word, the single gentleman was bui sting out of the office, 
bent upon laying violent hands on Kit’s mother, forcing her into a 
post-chaise, and carrying her off, when this novel kind of abduction 
was with some difficulty prevented by the joint efforts of Mr Abel 
and the Notary, who restrained him by dint of their remonstrances, 
and persuaded him to sound Kit upon the probability of her being 
able and willing to undertake such a journey on so short a notice 
This occasioned some doubts on the part of Kit, and some violent 
demonstrations on that of the single gentleman, and a great many 
soothing speeches on that of the Notary and Mr Abel The 
upshot of the business was, that Kit, after weighing the matter in 
his mind and considering it carefully, promised, on behalf of his 
mother, that she should be ready withm two hours from that time 
to undertake the expedition, and engaged to pioduce her m that 
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place, in all respects equipped and piepared for the journey, before 
the specified period had expired 

Having given this pledge, which was rather a bold one, and not 
particularly easy of redemption, Kit lost no time m sallying forth, 
and taking measures for its immediate fulfilment, 


CHAPTER XLI 

Kit made his way through the crowded stieets, dividing the stream 
of people, dashing across the busy road-ways, diving into lanes and 
alleys, and stopping or turning aside for nothing, until he came m 
fiont of the Old Curiosity Shop, when he came to a stand , partly 
from habit and paitly from being out of breath 

It was a gloomy autumn evening, and he thought the old place 
had never looked so dismal as in its dreary twilight The windows 
broken, the rusty sashes lattling in their frames, the deserted house 
a dull barrier dividing the glaring lights and bustle of the street 
into two long lines, and standing in the midst, cold, daik, and 
empty, — presented a cheerless spectacle which mingled haishly 
with the bright prospects the boy had been building up for its late 
inmates, and came like a disappointment or misfortune Kit would 
have had a good fire roaring up the empty chimneys, lights spark- 
ling and shining through the \Mndows, people moving briskly to and 
fro, voices in cheerful conversation, something in unison with the 
new hopes that were astir He had not expected that the house 
would wear any different aspect — had known indeed that it could 
not — but coming upon it in the midst of eager thoughts and 
expectations, it checked the current in its flow, and darkened it 
with a mournful shadow 

Kit, however, fortunately for himself, was not learned enough or 
contemplative enough to be troubled with presages of evil afar off, 
and, having no mental spectacles to assist his vision in this respect, 
saw nothing but the dull house, which jarred uncomfortably upon 
his pre\ious thoughts So, almost wishing that he had not passed 
it, though hardly knowing why, he burned on again, making up by 
his increased speed for the few moments he had lost 

‘ Now, if she should be out,’ thought Kit, as he approached the 
poor dwelling of his mother, ‘ and I not able to find her, this 
impatient gentleman would be m a pretty taking And sure enough 
there’s no light, and the door’s fast Now, God forgive me for saying 
so, but if this is Little Bethel’s doing, I wish Little Bethel was — was 
farther off,’ said Kit checkmg himself, and knocking at the door 

A second knock brought no leply from within the house ^ but 
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caused a \\oman over the way to look out and inquire who that was, 
awanting Mrs Nubbles 

‘ Me/ said Kit * She's at — at Little Bethel, I suppose ? ' — ^getting 
out the name of the obnoxious conventicle with some reluctance, 
and laying a spiteful emphasis upon the words. 

The neighbour nodded assent 

‘ Then pray tell me where it is,' said Kit, ‘ for I have come on a 
pressing matter, and must fetch her out, even if she was in the 
pulpit ' 

It was not very easy to procure a direction to the fold in question, 
as none of the neighbours w^ere of the flock that resorted thither, 
and few knew anything moie of it than the name At last, a gossip 
of Mrs Nubbles’s, who had accompanied her to chapel on one or 
two occasions when a comfortable cup of tea had preceded her 
devotions, furnished the needful information, which Kit had no 
sooner obtained than he started off again 

Little Bethel might have been nearer, and might have been in a 
straighter load, though in that case the reverend gentleman who 
presided over its congregation would have lost his favourite allusion 
to the crooked ways by w^hich it was approached, and w^hich 
enabled him to liken it to Paradise itself, in contradistinction to 
the parish church and the broad thoroughfare leading theieunto 
Kit found It, at last, after some trouble, and pausing at the door to 
take breath that he might enter with becoming decency, passed into 
the chapel 

It was not badly named m one respect, being in truth a par- 
ticularly little Bethel — a Bethel of the smallest dimensions — with a 
small number of small pews, and a small pulpit, in w^hich a small 
gentleman (by tiade a Shoemaker, and by calling a Divine) was 
delivering in a by no means small voice, a by no means small 
sermon, judging of its dimensions by the condition of his audience, 
which, if their gross amount were but small, comprised a still 
smaller number of hearers, as the majority were slumbering 

Among these was Kit’s mother, who, finding it matter of extieme 
difficulty to keep her eyes open after the fatigues of last night, and 
feeling their inclination to close strongly backed and seconded by 
the arguments of the preacher, had jaelded to the drowsiness that 
overpow^ered her, and fallen asleep, though not so soundly but that 
she could, from time to time, utter a slight and almost inaudible 
groan, as if in recognition of the orator's doctrines The baby in 
her arms w’-as as fast asleep as she, and little Jacob, wffiose youth 
prevented him from recognising in this prolonged spiritual nourish- 
ment anything half as interesting as oysters, was alternately veiy 
fast asleep and very wide awake, as his mclmation to slumber, 01 
his teiror of being peisonally alluded to in the discourse, gained the 
mastery over him 
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‘ And now I’m here/ thought Kit, gliding into the nearest empty 
pew which was opposite his mother’s, and on the other side of the 
little aisle, ‘ how am I ever to get at her, or persuade her to come 
out * I might as well be twenty miles off She’ll never wake till 
It’s all over, and there goes the clock again ’ If he would but leave 
off for a minute, or if they’d only sing ' ’ — 

But there was little encouiagement to believe that either event 
would happen for a couple of hours to come The preachei went 
on telling them what he meant to convince them of before he had 
done, and it was clear that if he only kept to one-half of his 
promises and forgot the other, he was good for that time at least 

In his desperation and restlessness Kit cast his eyes about the 
chapel, and happening to let them fall upon a little seat in front 
of the clerk’s desk, could scarcely believe them when they showed 
him — Quilp ’ 

He rubbed them twice or thiice, but still they insisted that Quilp 
was there, and there indeed he was, sitting with his hands upon his 
knees, and his hat between them on a little wooden bracket, with 
the accustomed gun on his dirty face, and his eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling He certainly did not glance at Kit or at his mother, and 
appeared utterly unconscious of their presence , still Kit could not 
help feeling, diiectly, that the attention of the sly little fiend was 
fastened upon them, and upon nothing else 

But, astounded as he v\as by the apparition of the dwarf among 
the Little Bethelites, and not free fiom a misgiving that it w^as the 
forerunner of some trouble or annoyance, he was compelled to 
subdue his w ondei and to take active measures for the withdrawal 
of his parent, as the evening was now creeping on, and the matter 
grew serious Therefore, the next time little Jacob woke, Kit set 
himself to attract his wandering attention, and this not being a very 
difficult task (one sneeze effected it), he signed to him to rouse 
his mother 

Ill-luck would have it, however, that, just then, the preacher, in 
a forcible exposition of one head of his discourse, leaned over 
upon the pulpit-desk so that very little more of him than his legs 
remained inside , and, while he made vehement gestures with his 
right hand, and held on with his left, stared, or seemed to stare, 
straight into little Jacob’s eyes, threatened him by his strained look 
and attitude — so it appeared to the child — that if he so much as 
moved a muscle, he, the preacher, would be literally, and not 
figuratively, ^ down upon him ’ that instant In this fearful state of 
things, distracted by the sudden appearance of Kit, and fascinated 
by the eyes of the preacher, the miserable Jacob sat bolt upright, 
wholly incapable of motion, strongly disposed to cry but afraid to 
do so, and returning his pastor’s gaze until his infant eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets 
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* If I must do It openly, I must,' thought Kit With that he 
walked softly out of his pew and into his mothei’s, and as Mr 
Swiveller would have obseived if he had been present, ‘collaied' 
the baby without speaking a word 
‘ Hush, mothei > ' whispered Kit ‘ Come along with me, Tve got 
something to tell you ' 

‘ Where am I ? ' said Mrs Nubbles 
‘ In this blessed Little Bethel,’ returned her son, peevishly 
‘Blessed indeed*’ cried Mis Nubbles, catching at the word 
‘ Oh, Christopher, how have I been edified this night * ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I know,’ said Kit hastily , ‘ but come along, mother, 
eveiybody’s looking at us Don’t make a noise — bring Jacob — ■ 
that’s right * ’ 

‘ Stay, Satan, stay * ’ cued the pieacher, as Kit was mo’ving off 
‘The gentleman says you’re to stay, Christopher,’ whispered 
his mother 

‘ Stay, Satan, stay * ’ roared the preacher again ‘ Tempt not the 
woman that doth incline her ear to thee, but hearken to the voice 
of him that calleth He hath a lamb fiom the fold * ’ ciied the 
preacher, raising his voice still higher and pointing to the baby 
‘ He beaieth off a lamb, a precious lamb * He goeth about, like a 
w^olf m the night season, and mveigleth the tender lambs * ’ 

Kit was the best-tempered fellow in the world, but considering 
this strong language, and being somew^hat excited by the circum- 
stances in w^hich he w^as placed, he faced round to the pulpit with 
the baby in his arms, and replied aloud 
‘ No, I don’t He’s my brother ’ 

‘He’s my brother * ’ ciied the preachei 

‘ He isn’t,’ said Kit indignantly ‘ How can } ou say such a thing ? 
And don’t call me names if you please ^ what harm ha've I done^ 
I shouldn’t have come to take ’em away, unless I w’-as obliged, you 
may depend upon that I w^anted to do it veiy quiet, but you 
wouldn’t let me Now^, you have the goodness to abuse Satan 
and them, as much as you like, sir, and to let me alone if you 
please ’ 

So saying. Kit marched out of the chapel, follow ed by his mother 
and little Jacob, and found himself m the open air, with an indistinct 
recollection of having seen the people wake up and look smpnsed, 
and of Quilp having remained, throughout the interruption, m his 
old attitude, without moving his eyes from the ceiling, or appearing 
to take the smallest notice of anything that passed 

‘ Oh, Kit * ’ said his mother, wuth her handkerchief to her eyes, 
‘ what have you done * I ne\er can go there again — never * ’ 

‘I’m glad of It, mothei What was there m the little bit of 
pleasure you took last night that made it necessary for you to be 
low-spinted and sorrowful to-night^ That’s the way you do If 
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you’re happy or merry ever, you come here to say, along with that 
chap, that you’ie soiry for it More shame for you, mother, I was 
going to say ’ 

‘ Hush, dear ^ ’ said Mrs Nubbles , ‘ you don’t mean what you 
say, I know, but you’re talking sinfulness ’ 

‘Don’t mean it? But I do mean it>’retoited Kit ‘I don’t 
believe, mother, that harmless cheerfulness and good humour aie 
thought greater sms in Heaven than shirt-collais are, and I do 
believe that those chaps are just about as right and sensible m 
putting down the one as in leading off the other — that’s my belief 
But I won’t say anything more about it, if you’ll piomise not to ciy, 
that’s all , and you take the baby that’s a lighter weight, and give 
me little Jacob, and as we go along (which we must do pretty 
quick) I’ll give you the news I bring, which will surprise you a little, 
I can tell you There — that’s right Now you look as if you’d 
never seen Little Bethel in all your life, as I hope you never will 
again, and here’s the baby, and little Jacob, you get atop of my 
back and catch hold of me tight round the neck, and whenever a 
Little Bethel parson calls you a precious lamb or says youi brother’s 
one, you tell him it’s the truest things he’s said for a twelvemonth, 
and that if he’d got a little more of the lamb himself, and less of the 
mint-sauce — not being quite so sharp and sour over it — I should 
like him all the better That’s what you’ve got to say to hm, 
Jacob ’ 

Talking on in this wa>, half m jest and half m earnest, and 
cheering up his mother, the childien, and himself, by the one 
simple process of determining to be in a good humour. Kit led them 
briskly forward , and on the road home, he related what had passed 
at the Notary’s house, and the purpose with which he had intruded 
on the solemnities of Little Bethel 

His mother was not a little startled on learning what service was 
required of her, and presently fell into a confusion of ideas, of which 
the most prominent were that it was a great honour and dignity to 
ride m a post-chaise, and that it was a moral impossibility to leave 
the children behind But this objection, and a great many others, 
founded on certain articles of dress being at the wash, and certain 
other articles having no existence in the wardrobe of Mrs Nubbles, 
were overcome by Kit, who opposed to each and every of them, the 
pleasure of recovering Nell, and the delight it would be to bring her 
back in triumph 

‘There’s only ten minutes now, mother’ — said Kit when they 
reached home ‘ There’s a bandbox Throw in what you w’^ant, 
and we’ll be off directly ’ 

To tell how Kit then hustled into the box all sorts of things which 
could, by no remote contingency, be w^anted, and how he left out 
everything likely to be of the smallest use , how a neighbour was 
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persuaded to Gome and stop with the children, and how the children 
at first cried dismally, and then laughed heartily on being promised 
all kinds of impossible and unheard-of toys ; how Kit’s mother 
wouldn’t leave off kissing them, and how Kit couldn’t make up his 
mind to be vexed with her for doing it ; would take more time and 
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room than you and I can spare. So, passing over all such matters, 
it is sufficient to say that within a few minutes after the two hours 
had expired, Kit and his mother arrived at the Notary’s door, where 
a post-chaise was already waiting, 

‘ With four horses, I declarer said Kit, quite aghast at the 
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pieparations ‘Well you aie gomg to do it, mother ’ Here she is, 
sir Here’s my mother She’s quite ready, sii ’ 

‘ That’s well,’ returned the gentleman ‘ Now, don’t be in a flutter, 
ma’am, you’ll be taken great caie of Where’s the box with the 
new clothing and necessanes for them ^ ’ 

‘ Here it is,’ said the Notary ‘ In with it, Christopher ’ 

‘ All right, sir,’ replied Kit ‘ Quite ready now^, sir ’ 

‘ Then come along,’ said the single gentleman And thereupon 
he gave his arm to Kit’s mother, handed her into the carnage as 
politely as you please, and took his seat beside her 

Up went the steps, bang went the door, round whirled the wheels, 
and off they rattled, with Kit’s mother hanging out at one window 
waving a damp pocket-handkerchief and screaming out a great 
many messages to little Jacob and the baby, of which nobody heard 
a word 

Kit stood in the middle of the road, and looked after them wnth 
tears m his eyes — not brought there by the departure he witnessed, 
but by t?ie return to w^hich he looked forward ‘They went away,’ 
he thought, ‘ on foot with nobody to speak to them or say a kind 
word at parting, and they’ll come back, drawn by four horses, wuth 
this rich gentleman for their fiiend, and all their troubles over’ 
She’ll forget that she taught me to write — ’ 

Whatever Kit thought about after this, took some time to think 
of, for he stood gazing up the lines of shining lamps, long after the 
chaise had disappeared, and did not return into the house until the 
Notary and Mr Abel, who had themselves lingered outside till 
the sound of the wheels w’^as no longei distinguishable, had several 
times wondered what could possibly detain him. 


CHAPTER XLII 

Ii behoves us to leave Kit for a while, thoughtful and expectant, 
and to follow the fortunes of little Nell, resuming the thread of the 
narrative at the point where it was left, some chapters back 

In one of those wanderings in the evening time, when, following 
the two sisters at a humble distance, she felt, m her sympathy with 
them and her recognition in their trials of something akin to her 
own loneliness of spirit, a comfort and consolation which made 
such moments a time of deep delight, though the softened pleasure 
they yielded was of that kind which lives and dies in tears — m one 
of those wanderings at the quiet hour of twilight, when sky, and 
earth, and air, and rippling water, and sound of distant bells, 
claimed kindred with the emotions of the solitary child, and inspired 
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her with soothing thoughts, but not of a child’s world 01 its easy 
joys — in one of those rambles which had now become her only 
pleasure or relief from care, light had faded into daikness and 
evening deepened into night, and still the young creature lingered 
in the gloom ^ feeling a companionship in Natuie so serene and 
still, when noise of tongues and glare of garish lights w^ould have 
been solitude indeed 

The sisters had gone home, and she w^as alone She raised her 
eyes to the bright stars, looking down so mildly from the wude 
worlds of an, and, gazing on them, found new" stars burst upon her 
view, and more beyond, and more beyond again, until the whole 
great expanse sparkled wnth shining spheres, rising higher and 
higher in immeasurable space, eternal in their numbers as m then 
changeless and incorruptible existence She bent over the calm 
river, and saw them shining m the same majestic order as when the 
dove beheld them gleaming through the sw"ollen w^aters, upon the 
mountain-tops down far below, and dead mankind, a million fathoms 
deep 

The child sat silently beneath a tree, hushed in her very breath 
by the stillness of the night, and all its attendant w"onders The 
time and place aw oke reflection, and she thought with a quiet hope 
— less hope, perhaps, than resignation — on the past, and present, 
and what was yet before her Betw"een the old man and herself 
there had come a gradual separation, haider to bear than any former 
sorrow Every evening, and often in the day-time too, he was 
absent, alone , and although she well knew where he w"ent, and why 
— too w ell from the constant dram upon her scanty purse and from 
his haggard look — he e\aded all inquiry, maintained a strict reserve, 
and even shunned her presence 

She sat meditating sorrowfully upon this change, and mingling it, 
as it were, with e\er} thing about her, when the distant church-clock 
bell struck nine Rising at the sound, she retraced her steps, and 
turned thoughtfully tow aids the town 

She had gained a little wooden bridge, which, thiown across the 
stream, led into a meadow in her w ay, w"hen she came suddenly 
upon a ruddy light, and looking forward more attentively, discerned 
that It proceeded from what appeared to be an encampment of 
gipsies, who had made a fire m one corner at no great distance 
from the path, and were sitting or lying round it As she was too 
poor to have any fear of them, she did not alter her couise, (which, 
indeed, she could not have done without going a long way round,) 
but quickened her pace a little, and kept straight on 

A movement of timid curiosity impelled hei, w"hen she ap- 
proached the spot, to glance tow^ards the fiie There was a form 
betw"een it and her, the outline strongly developed against the light, 
which caused her to stop abiuptly Then, as if she had reasoned 
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with herself and were assured that it could not be, or had satisfied 
herself that it was not that of the person she had supposed, she 
went on again 

But at that instant the conversation, whatever it was, which had 
been carrying on near this fire was resumed, and the tones of the 
voice that spoke — she could not distinguish words— sounded as 
familiar to her as her own 

She turned, and looked back The person had been seated 
before, but was now m a standing posture, and leaning forward on 
a stick on which he rested both hands The attitude was no less 
familiar to her than the tone of voice had been It was her grand- 
father 

Her fiist impulse was to call to him , her next to wonder who 
his associates could be, and for what purpose they were together 
Some vague apprehension succeeded, and, yielding to the stiong 
inclination it awakened, she drew nearer to the place not advanc- 
ing across the open field, however, but creeping towards it by the 
hedge 

In this way she advanced within a few feet of the fire, and stand- 
ing among a few young trees, could both see and hear, without 
much danger of being observed 

There were no women or children, as she had seen m other gipsy 
camps they had passed in their wayfaring, and but one gipsy — a 
tall athletic man, who stood with his arms folded, leaning against a 
tree at a little distance off, looking now at the fire, and now, under 
his black eyelashes, at three other men who were there, with a 
watchful but half-concealed interest in their conversation Of these, 
her grandfather was one , the others she recognised as the first 
card-players at the public-house on the eventful night of the storm 
— the man whom they had called Isaac List, and his gruif com- 
panion One of the low, arched gipsy-tents, common to that 
people, was pitched hard by, but it either w^as, or appeared to be, 
empty 

‘ Well, are you going ^ ’ said the stout man, looking up from the 
ground where he was lying at his ease, into her grandfather’s face 
‘ You were in a mighty hurry a minute ago Go, if you like You’re 
your own master, I hope ? ’ 

* Don’t vex him,’ returned Isaac List, who w^as squatting like a 
frog on the other side of the fire, and had so screwed himself up 
that he seemed to be squinting all over, ‘he didn’t mean any 
oifence ’ 

‘ You keep me poor, and plunder me, and make a sport and jest 
of me besides,’ said the old man, turning from one to the other, 
‘ Ye’ll dn\e me mad among ye ’ 

The utter irresolution and feebleness of the grey-haired child, 
contiasted with the keen and cunning looks of those in w^hose hands 
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he was, smote upon the little listener’s heart. But she constrained 
herself to attend to all that passed, and to note each look and word. 

‘ Confound you, w'hat do you mean?’ said the stout man, rising 
a little, and supporting himself on his elbow. ‘ Keep yoti poor ! 
You’d keep us poor if you could, wouldn’t you ? That’s the way 



with you whining, puny, pitiful players. When you lose, you’re 
martyrs; but I don’t find that when you win, you look upon the 
other losers in that light. As to plunder ! ’ cried the fellowf raising 
his voice— ‘ Damme, what do you mean by such ungentlemanly 

language as plunder, eh ? ’ ^ 
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The speaker laid himself down again at full length, and gave one 
or two short, angiy kicks, as if m fuither cxpiession of his un- 
bounded indignation It was quite plain that he acted the bully, 
and his friend the peacemakei, foi some particular purpose, or 
lather, it would have been to any one but the weak old man , for 
they exchanged glances quite openly, both with each other and 
with the gipsy, who grinned his appioval of the jest until his white 
teeth shone again 

The old man stood helplessly among them for a little time, and 
then said, turning to his assailant 

‘You yourself were speaking of plunder just now, you know. 
Don’t be so violent with me. You were, w^ere you not?’ 

‘ Not of plundering among present company ^ Honour among — 
among gentlemen, sir,’ returned the other, who seemed to have 
been veiy near giving an aw^kward termination to the sentence 

‘Don’t be hard upon him, Jowl,’ said Isaac List ‘He’s very 
sorry for giving offence There — go on wuth w^hat you w eie saying 
■ — ^go on ’ 

‘I’m a jolly old tender-heaited lamb, I am,’ cried Mr Jowl, ‘to 
be sitting here at my time of life giving advice when I know it 
won’t be taken, and that I shall get nothing but abuse for my pains 
But that’s the w^ay I’ve gone thiough life Experience has never 
put a chill upon my warm-heartedness ’ 

‘I tell you he’s very sorry, don’t I?’ lemonstrated Isaac List, 
‘ and that he wishes you’d go on ’ 

‘ Does he wish it ^ ’ said the other 

‘ Ay,’ groaned the old man sitting down, and rocking himself to 
and fro ‘ Go on, go on It’s in vain to fight with it, I can’t do 
It , go on ’ 

‘ I go on then,* said Jowl, ‘ where I left off, when you got up so 
quick If you’re persuaded that it’s time for luck to turn, as it 
ceitainly is, and find that you haven’t means enough to try it, (and 
that’s where it is, for you know, yourself, that you never have the 
funds to keep on long enough at a sitting,) help yourself to what 
seems put in your way on purpose Bonow^ it, I say, and, w^hen 
you’re able, pay it back again ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ Isaac List struck in, ‘ if this good lady as keeps the 
wax-works has money, and does keep it in a tin box when she goes 
to bed, and doesn’t lock her door for fear of fire, it seems a easy 
thing, quite a Providence, I should call it — but then I’ve been 
rehgiously brought up ’ 

‘You see, Isaac,’ said his friend, growing more eager, and 
drawing himself closer to the old man, w^hile he signed to the 
gipsy not to come between them, ‘)ou see, Isaac, strangers are 
going m and out every hour of the day, nothing would be moie 
likely than for one of these stiangers to get undei the good lady’s 
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bed, or lock himself m the cupboard, suspicion would be very 
\^ide, and would fall a long way from the mark, no doubt I’d 
give him his revenge to the last faithing he brought, whatever the 
amount was ’ 

‘But could you?^ urged Isaac List ‘Is youi bank strong 
enough ? ’ 

‘Strong enough*’ answeied the other, with assumed disdain 
‘ Here, you sir, give me that box out of the straw * ’ 

This was addressed to the gipsy, who crawled into the low tent 
on all fours, and after some rummaging and rustling returned with 
a cash box, which the man who had spoken opened with a key he 
^\ore about his person 

‘ Do you see this ^ ’ he said, gathering up the money m his hand 
and letting it drop back into the box, between his fingers, like 
water ‘Do you hear it? Do you know^ the sound of gold? 
There, put it back — and don’t talk about banks again, Isaac, till 
jou’ve got one of }our own ’ 

Isaac List, with great apparent humility, protested that he had 
never doubted the credit of a gentleman so notoiious for his 
honourable dealing as Mr Jowd, and that he had hinted at the 
production of the box, not for the satisfaction of his doubts, for 
he could have none, but wuth a \iew to being regaled with a sight 
of so much wealth, w^hich, though it might be deemed by some but 
an unsubstantial and visionary pleasure, was to one m his circum- 
stances a source of extreme delight, only to be surpassed by its 
safe depository m his own personal pockets Although Mr List 
and Mr Jowl addressed themselves to each other, it was remarkable 
that they both looked narrowly at the old man, who, with his eyes 
fixed upon the fire, sat brooding over it, yet listening eageily — as it 
seemed from a certain involuntary motion of the head, or twitching 
of the face from time to time — to all they said 

‘My advice,’ said Jowd, lying down again with a careless air, ‘is 
plain — I have gi\en it, in fact I act as a friend Why should I 
help a man to the means perhaps of winning all I have, unless 
I considered him my friend? It’s foolish, I dare say, to be so 
thoughtful of the welfare of other people, but that’s my constitution, 
and I can’t help it , so don’t blame me, Isaac List ’ 

‘/blame you*’ returned the person addressed, ‘not for the 
world, Mr Jowl I wish I could afford to be as liberal as 
you, and, as you say, he might pay it back if he won— and if 
he lost — ’ 

‘You’re not to take that mto consideration at all,’ said Jowl 
‘But suppose he did, (and nothing’s less likely, from all I know 
of chances,) why, it’s better to lose other people’s money than one’s 
own, I hope ? ’ 

‘Ah*’ ciied Isaac List rapturously, ‘the pleasures of winning! 
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The delight of picking up the money — the bright, shining yellow- 
boys—and sweeping 'em into one's pocket » The deliciousness of 
having a triumph at last, and thinking that one didn't stop short 

and turn back, but went half-way to meet it J The but you're 

not going, old gentleman ? ' 

‘ I’ll do It,’ said the old man, who had risen and taken two or 
three hurried steps away, and now returned as hurriedly ‘I’ll 
have It, every penny ' 

‘Why, that’s bra\e,' cried Isaac, jumping up and slapping him on 
the shoulder, ‘and I respect you for having so much young blood 
left Ha, ha, ha ’ Joe Jowl's half sorry he advised you now 
We've got the laugh against him Ha, ha, ha ’ ' 

* He gives me my revenge, mind,' said the old man, pointing to 
him eagerly with his shrivelled hand ‘mind — he stakes com 
against coin, down to the last one in the box, be there many or 
few Remember that » ' 

‘ I’m witness,' returned Isaac ‘ I’ll see fair between } ou ' 

‘I have passed my w^ord,' said Jowd with feigned reluctance, 
‘and I’ll keep it When does this match come off^ I wash it was 
over — To-night ? ' 

‘ I must have the money first,' said the old man , ‘ and that I’ll 
have to-morrow — ’ 

‘Why not to-night?' urged Jowl 

‘ It's late now, and I should be flushed and fluriied,' said the old 
man ‘ It must be softly done No, to-morrow night ' 

‘Then to-morrow be it,' said Jowl ‘A drop of comfort here 
Luck to the best man i Fill ’ ' 

Ihe gipsy pioduced three tin cups, and filled them to the brim 
with brandy The old man turned aside and muttered to himself 
before he drank Her own name struck upon the listener's ear, 
coupled wath some wish so fervent, that he seemed to breathe it 
m an agony of supplication 

‘ God be merciful to us i ' cried the child within herself, ‘ and help 
us in this trying hour ’ What shall I do to save him * ' 

The remain&r of their conversation was carried on in a lower 
tone of voice, and w^as sufficiently concise , relating merely to the 
execution of the project, and the best precautions for diverting 
suspicion The old man then shook hands with his tempters, 
and withdrew 

They watched his bowed and stooping figure as it letreated 
slowdy, and when he turned his head to look back, which he often 
did, w’^aved their hands, or shouted some brief encouragement It 
was not until they had seen him gradually dimmish into a mere 
speck upon the distant road, that the> turned to each other, and 
ventured to laugh aloud 

‘So,' said Jowd, warming his hands at the fire, ‘it's done at 
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last He wanted more persuading than I expected It’s three 
weeks ago, since we first put this m his head. What’ll he bring, 
do you think ? ’ 

‘Whatever he brings, it’s halved between us/ letuined Isaac List 

The other man nodded ‘ We must make quick work of it,’ he 
said, ‘and then cut his acquaintance, or we may be suspected 
Sharp’s the word ’ 

List and the gipsy acquiesced When they had all three amused 
themselves a little \Mth their victim’s infatuation, they dismissed 
the subject as one which had been sufficiently discussed, and began 
to talk in a jargon which the child did not undeistand As their 
discourse appeared to relate to matters in which they were warmly 
interested, however, she deemed it the best time for escaping 
unobser\ed, and crept away with slow and cautious steps, keeping 
m the shadow of the hedges, or forcing a path through them or 
the dry ditches, until she could emerge upon the road at a point 
beyond their range of vision Then she fled homeward as quickly 
as she could, torn and bleeding from the wounds of thorns and 
briars, but more lacerated in mind, and threw herself upon her 
bed, distracted 

The frst idea that flashed upon her mind was flight, instant 
flight, dragging him from that place, and lather dying of want 
upon the roadside, than ever exposing him again, to such terrible 
temptations Then, she remembered that the crime was not to 
be committed until next night, and there was the intermediate time 
for thinking, and resolving what to do Then, she was distracted 
with a horrible fear that he might be committing it at that moment , 
with a dread of hearing shrieks and cries piercing the silence of 
the night , with fearful thoughts of what he might be tempted and 
led on to do, if he were detected in the act, and had but a woman 
to struggle with It w^as impossible to bear such torture She 
stole to the room where the money was, opened the door, and 
looked in God be praised ^ He was not there, and she was 
sleeping soundly 

She went back to her own room, and tried to prepare heiself for 
bed But who could sleep — sleep * who could he passively down, 
distracted by such terrors ? They came upon her more and more 
strongly yet Half undressed, and with her hair in wild disorder, 
she flew to the old man’s bedside, clasped him by the wrist, and 
roused him from his sleep 

‘ What’s this > ’ he cried, starting up m bed, and fixing his eyes 
upon her spectral face 

‘I have had a dreadful dream,’ said the child, with an energy 
that nothing but such terrors could Have inspired ‘A dreadful, 
horrible dream I have had it once before It is a dream of grey- 
haired men like you, m darkened rooms by night, robbing sleepers 
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of then gold Up, up The old man shook in eveiy joint, and 
folded his hands like one who prays 

‘Not to me,’ said the child, ‘not to me — to Heaven, to save us 
from such deeds < This dream is too real I cannot sleep, I can- 
not stay here, I cannot leave you alone under the loof ^\here such 
dreams come Up * We must fly ’ 

He looked at her as if she were a spirit — she might have been 
for all the look of earth she had — and tiembled moie and moie 
‘ There is no time to lose , I will not lose one minute,’ said the 
child ‘ Up ’ and away with me • ’ 

‘To-night^’ murmuied the old man 

‘Yes, to-night,’ replied the child ‘To-moriow night will be 
too late The dream will have come again Nothing but flight 
can save us Up * ’ 

The old man rose from his bed his forehead bedewed with the 
cold sweat of fear and, bending before the child as if she had 
been an angel messenger sent to lead him where she would, made 
ready to follow her She took him by the hand and led him on 
As they passed the door of the room he had proposed to rob, she 
shuddered and looked up into his face What a white face was 
that, and with what a look did he meet hers ' 

She took him to her own chamber, and, still holding him by the 
hand as if she feared to lose him for an instant, gathered together 
the little stock she had, and hung her basket on her aim The 
old man took his wallet from hei hands and strapped it on his 
shouldeis — ^his staff, too, she had brought away — and then she led 
him forth 

Through the strait streets, and naiiow crooked outskirts, their 
trembling feet passed quickly Up the steep hill too, crowned by 
the old grey castle, they toiled with rapid steps, and had not once 
looked behind 

But as they drew nearer the ruined walls, the moon rose in all 
her gentle glory, and, from their \enerable age, garlanded with ivy, 
moss, and waving grass, the child looked back upon the sleeping 
to™, deep m the valley’s shade and on the far-off river with its 
winding track of light and on the distant hills , and as she did so, 
she clasped the hand she held, less firmly, and bursting into tears, 
fell upon the old man’s neck 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

Hlr momentary weakness past, the child again summoned the 
resolution which had until now sustained her, and, endeavouring 
to keep steadily in her view the one idea that they were flying from 
disgrace and crime, and that her grandfather’s preservation must 
depend solely on her firmness, unaided by one word of advice or 
any helping hand, urged him onward and looked back no more 
While he, subdued and abashed, seemed to crouch before her, 
and to shrink and co'wer do\\n, as if in the presence of some 
superior cieature, the child herself was sensible of a new feeling 
within her, which elevated her nature, and inspired her with an 
energy and confidence she had never known Th^re was no 
divided responsibility now, the whole burden of their tw^o lives 
had fallen upon her, and henceforth she must think and act for 
both ‘I have saved him,’ she thought ‘In all dangers and 
distresses, I will remember that ’ 

At any other time, the recollection of having deserted the fiiend 
who had shown them so much homely kindness, without a woid of 
justification — the thought that they were guilty, in appearance, of 
treacheiy and ingratitude — even the having parted from the two 
sisters — ^w^ould have filled her with sorrow and regret But now% 
all other considerations weie lost m the new uncertainties and 
anxieties of their wild and w’-andering life, and the very desperation 
of their condition roused and stimulated her 
In the pale moonlight, which lent a wanness of its own to the 
delicate face where thoughtful care alieady mmgled with the winning 
grace and loveliness of youth, the too bright eye, the spiritual head, 
the lips that pressed each other with such high resolve and courage 
of the heart, the slight figure firm in its bearing and yet so very 
weak, told their silent tale, but told it only to the wind that rustled 
by, which, taking up its burden, earned, perhaps to some mother’s 
pillow, faint dreams of childhood fading in its bloom, and resting 
in the sleep that knows no waking 
The night crept on apace, the moon went dowm, the stars grew 
pale and dim, and morning, cold as they, slowly approached 
Then, from behind a distant hill, the noble sun rose up, dnving 
the mists m phantom shapes before it, and clearing the earth of 
their ghostly forms till darkness came again When it had climbed 
higher into the sky, and there w^as warmth in its cheerful beams, 
they laid them down to sleep, upon a bank, hard by some water 
But Nell retained her grasp upon the old man’s arm, and long 
after he was slumbering soundly, watched him with untiring eyes# 
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Fatigue stole over her at last , her grasp relaxed, tightened, relaxed 
again, and they slept side by side 
A confused sound of voices, mingling with her dreams, awoke 
her A man of very uncouth and rough appearance was standing 
over them, and two of his companions were looking on, from a 
long heavy boat which had come close to the bank while they were 
sleeping The boat had neither oar nox sail, but was tow^ed by a 
couple of hoises, who, with the rope to which they weie harnessed 
slack and dripping m the water, were resting on the path 
‘ Holloa ' ’ said the man roughly ‘ What’s the matter here ? ^ 

‘We were only asleep, sir,’ said Nell ‘We ha\e been walking 
all night ’ 

‘ A pair of queer travellers to be w^alking all night,’ observed the 
man who had first accosted them ‘ One of you is a trifle too old 
for that sort of w ork, and the other a trifle too young Where are 
you going?’ 

Nell faltered, and pointed at hazard towards the West, upon 
which the man inquired if she meant a certain towm which he 
named Nell, to avoid more questioning, said ‘Yes, that was 
the place ’ 

‘ Where have you come from ? ’ was the next question , and this 
being an easier one to answer, Nell mentioned the name of the 
village in which their friend the schoolmaster dwelt, as being less 
likely to be known to the men or to provoke further inquiry 

‘ I thought somebody had been robbing and ill-usmg you, might 
be,’ said the man ‘ That’s all Good day ’ 

Returning his salute and feeling gieatly relieved by his departure, 
Nell looked after him as he mounted one of the horses, and the 
boat went on It had not gone very far, when it stopped again, 
and she saw the men beckoning to her 

‘ Did you call to me?’ said Nell, running up to them 
‘You may go with us if you like,’ replied one of those in the 
boat. ‘ We’re going to the same place ’ 

The child hesitated for a moment Thinking, as she had thought 
with great trepidation more than once before, that the men whom 
she had seen with her grandfather might, perhaps, in their eagerness 
for the booty, follow them, and, regaining their influence over him, 
set hers at nought , and that if they went with these men, all traces 
of them must surely be lost at that spot , determined to accept the 
offer The boat came close to the bank again, and before she had 
had any more time for consideration, she and her grandfather were 
on board, and gliding smoothly down the canal 
The sun shone pleasantly on the bright water, which was some- 
times shaded by trees, and sometimes open to a wide extent of 
country, intersected by running streams, and rich wuth w’-ooded hills, 
cultivated land, and sheltered farms. Now and then, a village with 
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Its modest spire, thatched roofs, and gable-ends, would peep out 
from among the trees, and, more than once, a distant to^\n, ^\lth 
great church towers looming through its smoke, and high factories 
or workshops rising above the mass of houses, would come m view, 
and, by the length of time it lingered m the distance, show them 
how slowly they travelled Their wray lay, for the most part, 
through the low grounds, and open plains , and except these distant 
places, and occasionally some men \vorking m the fields, or lounging 
on the bridges under which they passed, to see them creep along, 
nothing encroached on their monotonous and secluded track 
Nell was rather disheaitened, when they stopped at a kind of 
wharf late in the afternoon, to learn from one of the men that they 
would not reach their place of destination until next day, and that, 
if she had no provision with her, she had better buy it there She 
had but a few pence, having already bargained with them for some 
bread, but even of these it was necessary to be very careful, as they 
were on then way to an utterly strange place, with no resource what- 
ever A small loaf and a morsel of cheese, therefore, were all she 
could affordj and with these she took her place in the boat again, 
and, after half an hour’s delay during which the men were drinking 
at the public-house, proceeded on the journey 
They brought some beer and spints mto the boat with them, and 
what with drinking freely before, and again now, were soon in a 
fair way of being quarrelsome and intoxicated Avoiding the small 
cabin, therefore, w^hich was very dark and filthy, and to which they 
often invited both her and her grandfather, Nell sat in the open air 
with the old man by her side listening to their boisterous hosts 
with a palpitating heart, and almost wishing herself safe on shore 
again though she should have to w^alk all night 
They were, m truth, very rugged, noisy fellow^s, and quite brutal 
among themselves, though civil enough to their tw^o passengers 
Thus, when a quarrel arose betw^een the man who was steering and 
his friend in the cabin, upon the question who had first suggested 
the propriety of ofFenng Nell some beer, and when the quarrel led 
to a scuffle in which they beat each other fearfully, to her inex- 
pressible terror, neither visited his displeasure upon her, but each 
contented himself with venting it on his adversary, on whom, in 
addition to blows, he bestowed a vanety of compliments, which, 
happily for the child, were conveyed in terms, to her quite unin- 
telligible The difference was finally adjusted, by the man who 
had come out of the cabin knocking the other into it head first, 
and taking the helm into his own hands, without evincing the least 
discomposure himself, or causmg any in his friend, who, being of 
a tolerably strong constitution and perfectly inured to such trifles, 
went to sleep as he was, with his heels upwards, and m a couple of 
minutes or so was snoring comfortably 
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By this time it was night again, and though the child felt cold, 
being but poorly clad, her anxious thoughts were far removed from 
her own suffering or uneasiness, and busily engaged in endeavouring 
to desire some scheme for their joint subsistence. The same spirit 
which had supported her on the previous night, upheld and sustained 



her now. Her grandfather lay sleeping safely at her side, and the 
crime to which his madness urged him, was not committed. That 
was her comfort. 

How every circumstance of her short, eventful life, came thronging 
into her mind, as they travelled on I Slight incidents, never thought 
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of or remembeied until now_, faces, seen once and ever since for- 
gotten , words, scarcely heeded at the time , scenes, of a year ago 
and those of yesterday, mixing up and linkmg themselves together, 
familiar places shaping themselves out m the darkness from things 
which, when approaclied, w^ere, of all others, the most remote and 
most unlike them, sometimes, a strange confusion in her mind 
relative to the occasion of her being there, and the place to which 
she was going, and the people she was with , and imagination 
suggesting remarks and questions which sounded so plainly m her 
eais, that she would stait, and turn, and be almost tempted to 
reply, — all the fancies and contradictions common in watching and 
excitement and restless change of place, beset the child 
She happened, while she was thus engaged, to encounter the face 
of the man on deck, in whom the sentimental stage of drunkenness 
had now succeeded to the boisteious, and w^ho, taking fiom his 
mouth a short pipe, quilted over with string for its longer preserva- 
tion, requested that she would oblige him with a song 
‘You’ve got a very pretty voice, a veiy soft eye, and a very 
strong memory,’ said this gentleman , ‘ the voice and eye I’\ e got 
evidence for, and the memory’s an opinion of my owm And I’m 
never wrong Let me hear a song this minute ’ 

‘ I don’t think I know one, sir,’ returned Nell 
‘You know fort} -seven songs,’ said the man, with a gravity which 
admitted of no altei cation on the subject ‘Foity-seven’s youi 
number Let me hear one of ’em — the best Give me a song 
this minute ’ 

Not knowing what might be the consequences of irritating her 
friend, and trembling with the fear of doing so, poor Nell sang him 
some little ditty which she had learned m happier times, and w^hich 
was so agieeable to his ear, that on its conclusion he in the same 
peremptory manner requested to be favoured with another, to which 
he was so obliging as to roar a chorus to no paiticular tune, and 
with no words at all, but w^hich amply made up in its amazing 
energy for its deficiency in other respects The noise of this vocal 
performance awakened the other man, who, staggering upon deck 
and shaking his late opponent by the hand, swore that singing was 
his pride and joy and chief delight, and that he desired no &tter 
entertainment With a third call, more imperative than either of 
the two former, Nell felt obliged to comply, and this time a chorus 
was maintained not only by the two men together, but also by the 
third man on horseback, who being by his position debarred from 
a nearei participation in the levels of the night, roared w^hen his 
companions roared, and rent the very air In this w^ay, with little 
cessation, and singing the same songs again and again, the tired 
and exhausted child kept them in good humour all that night , and 
many a cottager, who was roused from his soundest sleep by the 
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discordant chorus as it floated away upon the wind, hid his head 
beneath the bed-clothes and trembled at the sounds 

At length the morning dawned It was no sooner light than it 
began to ram heavily As the child could not endure the intolerable 
vapours of the cabin, they covered her, m leturn for her exertions, 
with some pieces of sail-cloth and ends of tarpaulin, which sufficed 
to keep her toleiably dry and to shelter her grandfather besides 
As the day advanced the rain increased At noon it poured down 
more hopelessly and heavily than ever, without the faintest promise 
of abatement 

They had, for some time, been gradually approaching the place 
for which they were bound The water had become thicker and 
dirtier, other barges, coming from it, passed them frequently, the 
paths of coal-ash and huts of staring brick, marked the vicinity of 
some great manufacturing town , while scattered streets and houses, 
and smoke from distant furnaces, indicated that they were already 
m the outskirts Now, the clustered roofs, and piles of buildings, 
trembhng with the working of engines, and dimly resounding with 
their shrieks and throbbings, the tall chimneys vomiting foith a 
black vapour, which hung in a dense ill-favoured cloud above the 
housetops and filled the air with gloom , the clank of hammers 
beating upon iron, the roar of busy streets and noisy crowds, 
gradually augmenting until all the various sounds blended into one 
and none w^as distinguishable for itself, announced the termination 
of their journey 

The boat floated into the wharf to wffiich it belonged The men 
were occupied directly The child and her grandfather, after \vaiting 
in vain to thank them, or ask them whither they should go, passed 
through a dirty lane into a crowded street, and stood, amid its dm 
and tumult, and m the pouring ram, as strange, bewildered, and 
confused, as if they had lived a thousand years before, and were 
raised from the dead and placed there by a miracle 


CHAPTER XLIV 

The throng of people hurried by, in two opposite streams, with no 
symptom of cessation or exhaustion , intent upon their own affairs , 
and undisturbed m their business speculations, by the roar of carts 
and waggons laden with clashing wares, the slipping of horsqs' feet 
upon the wet and greasy pavement, the rattling of the rain on 
windows and umbrella-tops, the jostling of the more impatient 
passengers, and all the noise and tumult of a crowded street in the 
high tide of Its occupation while the two poor strangers, stunned 
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and bewildered by the hurry they beheld but had no part in, looked 
mournfully on , feeling, amidst the crowd, a solitude which has no 
parallel but in the thirst of the shipwrecked mariner, who, tost to 
and fro upon the billows of a mighty ocean, his red eyes blinded 
by looking on the water which hems him in on every side, has not 
one drop to cool his burning tongue 

They withdrew into a low archway for shelter from the rain, and 
watched the faces of those who passed, to find in one among them 
a ray of encouragement or hope Some frowned, some smiled, 
some muttered to themselves, some made slight gestures, as if 
anticipating the conversation in which they would shortly be 
engaged, some wore the cunning look of bargaining and plotting, 
some were anxious and eager, some slow and dull, in some 
countenances, were written gam, in others, loss It was like 
being in the confidence of all these people to stand quietly there, 
looking into their faces as they flitted past In busy places, where 
each man has an object of his owm, and feels assured that every 
othei man has his, his character and purpose are written broadly m 
his face In the public walks and lounges of a town, people go 
to see and to be seen, and there the same expression, with little 
variety, is repeated a hundred times The w^orking-day faces come 
nearei to the truth, and let it out more plainly 

Falling into that kind of abstraction which such a solitude 
awakens, the child continued to gaze upon tlie passing crowd with 
a wondering interest, amounting almost to a temporary forgetfulness 
of her own condition But cold, wet, hunger, want of rest, and 
lack of any place m which to lay her aching head, soon brought her 
thoughts back to the point whence they had strayed No one 
passed who seemed to notice them, or to whom she durst appeal 
After some time, they left their place of refuge from the weather, 
and mingled wath the concourse 

Evening came on They weie still wandering up and down, 
with fewer people about them, but with the same sense of solitude 
m their own breasts, and the same indifference from all around 
The lights m the streets and shops made them feel yet more 
desolate, for with their help, night and darkness seemed to come 
on faster Shivering with the cold and damp, ill in body, and sick 
to death at heart, the child needed her utmost firmness and reso- 
lution even to creep along 

Why had they ever come to this noisy town, w^hen there w^ere 
peaceful country places, in which, at least, they might have hungered 
and thirsted, with less suffering than m its squalid strife ’ They 
were but an atom, here, in a mountain heap of misery, the very 
sight of w^hich increased their hopelessness and suffering 

The child had not only to endure the accumulated hardships of their 
destitute condition, but to bear the reproaches of her grandfather, 
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who began to murmur at having been led a^vay fiom their late 
abode, and demand that they should return to it Being now penni- 
less, and no relief or prospect of relief appearing, they letraced 
then steps through the deserted stieets, and went back to the wharf, 
hoping to find the boat in which they had come, and to be allowed 
to sleep on boaid that night But heie again they were dis- 
appointed, foi the gate w^as closed, and some fierce dogs, baiking at 
then approach, obliged them to retreat 

‘ We must sleep in the open air to-night, dear,’ said the child in 
a weak voice, as they turned away from this last repulse , ‘ and to- 
morrow^ we wnll beg our way to some quiet part of the country, and 
try to earn our bread in very humble work ’ 

‘ Why did you bung me here ^ ’ returned the old man fiercely, 
‘I cannot beai these close eternal streets We came fiom a quiet 
part Why did you force me to leave it ? ’ 

‘ Because I must have that dream I told you of, no more,’ said 
the child, with a momentary firmness that lost itself in tears , ‘ and 
w^e must live among poor people, or it will come again Dear 
grandfather, you are old and weak, I know, but look at me I 
never will complain if you will not, but I have some suffering 
indeed ’ 

^Ah’ poor, houseless, wandeimg, motherless child’’ cried the 
old man, clasping his hands and gazing as if for the first time 
upon her anxious face, her travel-stained dress, and bruised and 
swollen feet , ‘ has all my agony of care bi ought her to this at last ’ 
Was I a happy man once, and ha\ e I lost happiness and all I had, 
for this ’ ’ 

‘ If we were in the country now,’ said the child, with assumed 
cheerfulness, as they walked on looking about them for a shelter, 
‘ we should find some good old tree, stretching out his green arms 
as if he loved us, and nodding and rustling as if he w^ould have us 
fall asleep, thinking of him wdnle he w^atched Please God, we 
shall be theie soon — to-morrow’- or next day at the farthest — and in 
the meantime let us think, dear, that it was a good thing we came 
here , for we are lost in the crowd and hurry of this place, and if 
any cruel people should pursue us, they could surely never trace 
us further Theie’s comfort in that And here’s a deep old door- 
way — ^very daik, but quite dry, and warm too, for the wind don’t 
blow in here — What’s that ’ ’ 

Uttering a half shiiek, she recoiled from a black figure which 
came suddenly out of the dark recess in which they w^ere about to 
take refuge, and stood still, looking at them 
* Speak agam,’ it said , ‘ do I know^ the voice ^ ’ 

‘ No,’ replied the child timidly , ‘ w^e are strangers, and having no 
money for a night’s lodging, were going to rest here ’ 

There was a feeble lamp at no great distance, the only one in 
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the place, \^hlch ^\as a kind of square yard, but sufficient to show 
how poor and mean it was To this, the figure beckoned them , 
at the same time drawing within its rays, as if to show that it had 
no desire to conceal itself or take them at an advantage 
The foim was that of a man, miserably clad and begrimed with 
smoke, which, perhaps by its contrast \\ith the natural colour of his 
skm, made him look paler than he really was That he was 
naturally of a very wan and pallid aspect, ho\^ever, his hollow 
cheeks, sharp features, and sunken eyes, no less than a ceitain look 
of patient endurance, sufficiently testified His voice was harsh by 
nature, but not brutal , and though his face, besides possessing the 
characteristics already mentioned, was overshadowed by a quantity 
of long dark hair, its expression w^as neither feiocious nor bad 
®How came you to think of resting there ^ ’ he said ‘ Or how,’ 
he added, looking more attentively at the child, ‘ do you come to 
want a place of rest at this time of night?’ 

‘ Oui misfortunes,’ the grandfathei answ^ered, ‘ are the cause ’ 

‘Do you know,’ said the man, looking still more earnestly at 
Nell, ‘how w^et she is, and that the damp streets aie not a place 
for her ? ’ 

‘I know It well, God help me,’ he replied ‘What can I 
do’’ 

The man looked at Nell again, and gently touched her gaiments, 
from w^hich the ram was lunning off in little sti earns ‘I can give 
you warmth,’ he said, after a pause ^ ‘nothing else Such lodging 
as I have, is in that house,’ pointing to the doorway from which he 
had emerged, ‘but she is safer and better theie than here The 
fire is in a rough place, but you can pass the night beside it 
safely, if you’ll trust youi selves to me You see that red light 
}onder?’ 

They raised their eyes, and saw a lurid glare hanging in the dark 
sky , the dull leflection of some distant fire 
‘ It’s not far,’ said the man ‘ Shall I take you there ^ You w^eie 
going to sleep upon cold bucks , I can give you a bed of warm 
ashes — ^nothing better ’ 

Without waiting for any further reply than he saw in their looks, 
he took Nell m his arms, and bade the old man follow 

Carrying her as tenderly, and as easily too, as if she had been an 
infant, and showing himself both swift and sure of foot, he led the 
w^ay through what appeared to be the poorest and most wretched 
quarter of the town, not turning aside to avoid the overflowing 
kennels pr running waterspouts, but holding his course, regardless 
of such obstructions, and making his way straight thiough them 
They had proceeded thus, in silence, for some quarter of an hour, 
and had lost sight of the glare to which he had pointed, in the dark 
and narrow ways by wffiich they had come, when it suddenly burst 
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upon them again, streaming up from the high chimney of a building 
close before them 

‘This IS the place,’ he said, pausing at a door to put Nell down 
and take her hand ‘ Don’t be afraid There’s nobody here will 
harm you * 

It needed a strong confidence in this assurance to induce them to 
enter, and what they saw inside did not dimmish their appre- 
hension and alarm In a large and lofty building, supported by 
pillars of iron, ^\lth great black apertures in the upper walls, open 
to the external air, echoing to the roof with the beating of 
hammers and roar of furnaces, mingled with the hissing of red-hot 
metal plunged in water, and a hundred strange unearthly noises 
never heard elsewhere , in this gloomy place, moving like demons 
among the flame and smoke, dimly and fitfully seen, flushed and 
tormented by the burning fires, and wielding great weapons, a 
faulty blow from any one of which must have crushed some work- 
man’s skull, a number of men laboured like giants Others, 
reposing upon heaps of coals or ashes, with their faces turned to 
the black vault above, slept or rested from their toil Others again, 
opening the \\hite-hot furnace-doors, cast fuel on the flames, which 
came rushing and roaring forth to meet it, and licked it up like 
oil Others drew forth, with clashing noise, upon the ground, 
great sheets of glowing steel, emitting an insupportable heat, 
and a dull deep light like that which reddens m the eyes of savage 
beasts 

Through these bewildering sights and deafening sounds, their 
conductor led them to where, in a dark portion of the building, one 
furnace burnt by night and day — so, at least, they gatheied from 
the motion of his lips, for as yet they could only see him speak not 
hear him The man who had been watching this fire, and whose 
task was ended for the present, gladly withdrew, and left them with 
their friend, who, spreading Nell’s little cloak upon a heap of ashes, 
and showing her where she could hang her outer clothes to 
signed to her and the old man to lie down and sleep For himself, 
he took his station on a rugged mat before the furnace-door, and 
resting his chin upon his hands, watched the flame as it shone 
through the iron chinks, and the white ashes as they fell into their 
bright hot grave below 

The warmth of her bed, hard and humble as it w^as, combined 
with the great fatigue she had undergone, soon caused the tumult 
of the place to fall with a gentler sound upon the child^s tired ears, 
and was not long in lulling her to sleep The old man was 
stretched beside her, and with her hand upon his neck she lay and 
dreamed 

It was yet night when she awoke, nor did she know how long, 
or for how short a time, she had slept But she found herself 
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protected, both from any cold air that might find its way into the 
building, and from the scorching heat, by some of the workmen's 
clothes ; and glancing at their friend saw that he sat in exactly the 
same attitude, looking with a fixed earnestness of attention towards 
the fire, and keeping so very still that he did not even seem to 
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breathe. She lay in the state between sleeping and waking, 
looking so long at his motionless figure that at length she almost 
feared he had died as he sat there; and softly rising and drawing 
dose to him, ventured to whisper in his ear. 

He moved, and glancing from her to the place she had lately 
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occupied, as if to assure himself that it ^Yas really the child so near 
him, looked inquiringly into hei face 

‘ I feared you were ill,’ she said ‘ The other men are all m 
motion, and you are so ver> quiet ’ 

‘ 1 hey leave me to myself,’ he replied ‘ They know my humour 
They laugh at me, but don’t harm me in it Sec yonder there-- 
that’s wy fiiend ’ 

‘ The fire > ’ said the child 

* It has been alive as long as I have,’ the man made answer, 

‘ We talk and think together all night long ’ 

The child glanced quickly at him in her surpiise, but he had 
turned his eyes in then formei direction, and was musing as 
befoie 

‘ It’s like a book to me,’ he said — ‘ the only book I ever learned 
to read , and many an old stoiy it tells me It’s music, for I should 
know its voice among a thousand, and there are other voices in its 
loar It has its pictures too You don’t know how many strange 
faces and different scenes I trace in the red-hot coals It’s my 
niemoiy, that fire, and shows me all my life ’ 

The child, bending down to listen to his words, could not help 
remarking with what brightened e} es he continued to speak and 
muse 

‘Yes,’ he said, with a faint smile, ‘it was the same when I -was 
quite a baby, and crawled about it, till I fell asleep My father 
w^atched it then ’ 

‘ Had you no mother ? ’ asked the child 

‘ No, she w^as dead Women work hard m these paits She 
worked herself to death they told me, and, as they said so then, the 
fire has gone on saying the same thing ever since I suppose it 
w^as true, I have always believed it ’ 

‘ Were you brought up here, then ? ’ said the child 
‘Summer and wintei,’ he replied ‘Secietly at first, hut when 
they found it out, they let him keep me here So the fire nursed 
me — the same fiie It has never gone out ’ 

‘ You are fond of it? ’ said the child 

‘ Of course I am He died before it I saw him fall down- 
just there, where those ashes are burning now — and wondered, I 
lemember, why it didn’t help him,’ 

‘ Have you been here ever since ? ’ asked the child 
‘Ever since I came to watch it, but there w^as a while between, 
and a \ery cold dreary w’^hile it w^as It burned all the time though, 
and roared and leaped when I came back, as it used to do in our 
play days You may guess, from looking at me, what kind of 
child I was, but for all the difference betw^een us I was a child, and 
when I saw you in the street to-night, you put me in mind of myself, 
as I w^as after he died, and made me wush to bring you to the fire, 
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I thought of those old times again, when I saw you sleeping by it 
You should be sleeping now Lie down again, poor child, he 
down again > ^ 

With that, he led her to her lude couch, and covering her with 
the clothes 'with which she had found herself enveloped when she 
woke, returned to his seat, whence he moved no more unless to feed 
the furnace, but remained motionless as a statue The child 
continued to watch him for a little time, but soon yielded to the 
drowsiness that came upon her, and, m the dark strange place and 
on the heap of ashes, slept as peacefully as if the room had been a 
palace chamber, and the bed, a bed of dowm 

When she aw^oke again, broad day was shining through the lofty 
openings in the walls, and, stealing in slanting rays but midway 
down, seemed to make the building darker than it had been at 
night The clang and tumult w ere still going on, and the remorse- 
less fires w ere burning fiercely as before , for few changes of night 
and day brought rest 01 quiet there 

Her friend paited his breakfast — a scanty mess of coffee and 
some coarse bread — wath the child and her grandfather, and 
inquired whither they w^ere going She told him that they sought 
some distant countiy place remote from towms or even other villages, 
and with a faltering tongue inquiied what road they would do best 
to take 

* I know^ little of the country,’ he said, shaking his head, ‘ for 
such as I, pass all our lives before our furnace doors, and seldom 
go forth to breathe But there aie such places yonder ’ 

* And far from here ? ’ said Nell 

‘Aye, surely How could they be near us, and be green and 
fresh ^ The road lies, too, through miles and miles, all lighted up 
by fires like ours — a strange black road, and one that would frighten 
you by night ’ 

‘ We are here and must go on,’ said the child boldly , for she saw^ 
that the old man listened with anxious ears to this account 

‘Rough people — ^paths never made for little feet like yours — a 
dismal blighted way — is there no turning back, my child f ’ 

‘ There is none,’ cried Nell, pressing forward ‘ If you can direct 
us, do If not, pray do not seek to turn us from our purpose 
Indeed you do not know the danger that w’^e shun, and how right 
and true we are m flying from it, or you would not try to stop us, I 
am sure you would not ’ 

‘God forbid, if it is so ’’ said their uncouth piotectoi, glancing 
from the eager child to her grandfather, who hung his head and 
bent bis e}es upon the ground ‘I’ll direct you from the door, the 
best I can I wish I could do more ’ 

He show ed them, then, by which road they must leave the town, and 
what course they should hold when they had gained it He lingered 
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so long on these instructions, that the child, ^\ith a fer\ent bless ng, 
tore herself away, and stayed to hear no moie 

But, before they had reached the corner of the lane, the man 
came running after them, and, pressing her hand, left something m 
It — two old, battered, smoke-encrusted penny pieces Who knows 
but they shone as brightly m the eyes of angels, as golden gifts that 
have been chronicled on tombs ? 

And thus they separated ; the child to lead her sacied charge 
farther from guilt and shame , the labourer to attach a fresh interest 
to the spot ^^here his guests had slept, and read new histones in his 
furnace fire, 


CHAPTER XLV 

In all their journeying, they had never longed so ardently, they had 
ne\er so pined and wearied, for the freedom of pure air and open 
country, as now No, not even on that memorable morning, when, 
deserting their old home, they abandoned themselves to the mercies 
of a strange world, and left all the dumb and senseless things they 
had known and loved, behind — not even then, had they so yearned 
for the fresh solitudes of wood, hillside, and field, as now, when 
the noise and dirt and vapour of the great manufacturing town, reek- 
ing with lean misery and hungry wietchedness, hemmed them m 
on every side, and seemed to shut out hope, and render escape 
impossible 

‘ Two days and nights > ' thought the child ‘ He said two days 
and nights we should have to spend among such scenes as these 
Oh ’ if we live to reach the country once again, if w^e get clear of 
these dieadful places, though it is only to lie dowm and die, with 
w^hat a grateful heart I shall thank God for so much mercy ' ’ 

With thoughts like this, and with some vague design of travelling 
to a great distance among streams and mountains, where only very 
poor and simple people lived, and where they might maintain them- 
selves by very humble helping work in farms, free from such terrors 
as that from which they fled, — the child, wuth no resource but the 
poor man’s gift, and no encouragement but that which flow'ed from 
her owm heart, and its sense of the truth and nght of what she did, 
nerved herself to this last journey and boldly pursued her task 
‘ We shall be very slow to-day, dear,' she said, as they toiled 
painfully through the streets , ‘ my feet are sore, and I have pains 
m all my limbs from the wet of yesterday I saw that he looked at 
us and thought of that, when he said how long we should be upon 
the road ' 

'It w^as a dieary way he told us of,' returned her grandfather, 
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piteously ‘ Is there no other road ? Will you not let me go some 
other way than this ^ ' 

‘ Places lie beyond these/ said the child, firmly, * where we may 
live in peace, and be tempted to do no harm We will take the 
road that promises to have that end, and we would not turn out of 
It, if it were a hundred times worse than our fears lead us to expect 
We would not, dear, would we ^ * 

‘ No,^ leplied the old man, wavering m his voice, no less than in 
his manner ‘ No Let us go on I am leady I am quite ready, 
Neir 

The child walked with more difficulty than she had led her com- 
panion to expect, for the pains that racked her joints were of no 
common severity, and every exertion increased them But they 
wrung from her no complaint, or look of suffering , and, though the 
two travellers proceeded very slowly, they did proceed Clearing 
the town in course of time, they began to feel that they w ere fairly 
on their way 

A long suburb of red-brick houses, — some with patches of garden- 
ground, where coal-dust and factory smoke darkened the shi inking 
leaves, and coarse rank flow^ers, and where the struggling vegetation 
sickened and sank under the hot breath of kiln and furnace, making 
them by its presence seem yet more blighting and unwholesome 
than in the town itself, — a long, flat, straggling suburb passed, they 
came, by slow degrees, upon a cheerless region, where not a blade 
of grass was seen to grow, where not a bud put forth its promise in 
the spring, where nothing green could live but on the surface of the 
stagnant pools, which here and there lay idly sweltering by the black 
roadside 

Advancing more and more into the shadow^ of this mournful 
place, its dark depressing influence stole upon their spirits, and 
filled them with a dismal gloom On every side, and far as the eye 
could see into the heavy distance, tall chimneys, crowding on each 
other, and presentmg that endless repetition of the same dull, ugly, 
form, which is the horror of oppressive dreams, poured out their 
plague of smoke, obscured the light, and made foul the melancholy 
air On mounds of ashes by the wayside, sheltered only by a few 
rough boards, or rotten pent-house roofs, strange engines spun and 
writhed like tortured creatures , clanking their iron chains, shrieking 
m their rapid whirl from time to time as though in torment unen- 
durable, and making the ground tremble with their agonies Dis- 
mantled houses here and there appeared, tottering to the earth, 
propped up by fragments of others that had fallen down, unroofed, 
windowless, blackened, desolate, but yet inhabited Men, women, 
children, w^an m their looks and ragged in attire, tended the engines, 
fed their tributary fire, begged upon the road, or scowled half-naked 
from the doorless houses Then came more of the wrathful 



monsters, whose like they almost seemed to be in their wildness 
and their untamed air, screeching and turning round and round 
again ; and still, before, behind, and to the right and left, was the 
same interminable perspective of brick towers, never ceasing in their 
black vomit, blasting all things living or inanimate, shutting out the 
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figures moving to and fro within their blazing ja\^s, and calling to 
one another with hoarse cries — night, when the noise of every 
strange machine ^\as aggravated by the daikness, when the people 
near them looked ^\llder and more savage, when bands of unem- 
ployed labourers paraded the roads, or clustered by torch-light round 
their leaders, who told them, in stem language, of their wrongs, and 
urged them on to frightful cries and threats , when maddened men, 
armed with sw^ord and firebrand, spurning the tears and prayers of 
women who would restrain them, rushed foith on errands of terror 
and destruction, to woik no rum half so surely as their own — night, 
when carts came rumbling by, filled with lude coffins (for contagious 
disease and death had been busy with the living crops), when 
orphans cried, and distracted women shrieked and followed in their 
w^ake — night, when some called for bread, and some foi drink to 
drown their cares, and some with tears, and some wuth staggering 
feet, and some with bloodshot eyes, went brooding home — anight, 
which, unlike the night that Pleaven sends on eaith, brought with it 
no peace, nor quiet, nor signs of blessed sleep — who shall tell the 
terrors of the night to the young w'andenng child ^ 

And yet she lay down, with nothing between her and the sky; 
and, with no fear for herself, for she was past it now, put up a 
prayei for the poor old man So very w eak and spent, she felt, so 
very calm and uniesisting, that she had no thought of any w^ants of 
her owm, but prayed that God would raise up some friend for Jmjt 
She tried to recall the w^ay they had come, and to look in the 
direction where the fire by which they had slept last night was 
burning She had forgotten to ask the name of the pooi man, their 
friend, and when she had remembered him in her prayers, it seemed 
ungrateful not to turn one look towards the spot wheie he was 
w^atching 

A penny loaf was all they had had that day It was very little, 
but even hunger was forgotten in the strange tranquillity that ciept 
over her senses She lay down, very gently, and, with a quiet smile 
upon her face, fell into a slumber It w^as not like sleep — and yet 
It must have been, or why those pleasant dreams of the little scholar 
all night long < 

Morning came Much weaker, diminished powers even of sight 
and hearing, and yet the child made no complaint — perhaps would 
have made none, even if she had not had that inducement to be 
silent, travelling by her side She felt a hopelessness of their ever 
being extricated together from that forlorn place , a dull conviction 
that she was very ill, perhaps dying ^ but no fear or anxiety 

A loathing of food that she w^as not conscious of until they ex- 
pended their last penny in the purchase of another loaf, prevented 
her partaking even of this poor repast Her grandfather ate 
greedily, which she w^as glad to see. 
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Their way lay through the same scenes as yesterday, with no 
variety or impiovement There was the same thick air, difficult to 
breathe , the same blighted giound, the same hopeless piospect, the 
same misery and distress Objects appeared more dim, the noise 
less, the path more lugged and uneven, for sometimes she stumbled, 
and became roused, as it were, in the effort to prevent herself from 
falling Poor child * the cause was in her tottering feet 

Towards the afternoon, her grandfather complained bitterly of 
hunger She approached one of the wretched hovels by the way- 
side, and knocked with her hand upon the door 

‘ What would you have here ^ ’ said a gaunt man, opening it 

‘ Charity A morsel of biead ’ 

‘ Do you see that>’ returned the man hoarsely, pointing to a kind 
of bundle on the ground * That’s a dead child I and five hundred 
other men were throwm out of work, three months ago 1 hat is my 
third dead child, and last Do you think 1 have charity to bestow, 
or a morsel of biead to spaie 

The child recoiled from the door, and it closed upon her Im- 
pelled by strong necessity, she knocked at another a neighbouring 
one, which, yielding to the slight pressure of hei hand, flew 
open 

It seemed that a couple of poor families lived in this ho\el, for 
two women, each among children of her own, occupied different 
poitions of the room In the centre, stood a grave gentleman m 
black who appeared to have just entered, and who held by the arm 
a boy 

‘ Here, woman,’ he said, * here’s your deaf and dumb son You 
may thank me for restoring him to you He was brought before 
me, this morning, charged with theft , and with any other boy it 
w'ould have gone hard, I assure you But, as I had compassion on 
his infirmities, and thought he might have learnt no better, I have 
managed to bring him back to you Take more caie of him for the 
future ’ 

‘ And won’t you give me back Piy son > ’ said the other woman, 
hastily rising and confronting him * Won’t you give me back my 
son, sir, wffio wms transported for the same oflence * ’ 

‘ Was he deaf and dumb, woman ? ’ asked the gentleman 
sternly 

^ Was he not, sir?’ 

‘ You know he w as not ’ 

‘He was,’ cried the woman. ‘He was deaf, dumb, and blind, 
to all that was good and right, from his cradle Her boy may have 
learnt no better * wffiere did mine learn better ? where could he ? 
who was there to teach him better, or where was it to be learnt ? ’ 

‘ Peace, woman,’ said the gentleman, ‘ your boy was in possession 
of all his senses ’ 
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* He was/ cried the mother , * and he was the more easy to be 
led astray because he had them If you save this boy because he 
may not know right from wrong, why did you not save mine who 
w’^as never taught the difference ^ You gentlemen have as good a 
right to punish her boy, that God has kept m ignorance of sound 
and speech, as you have to punish mine, that you kept m ignorance 
yourselves How many of the girls and boys — ah, men and women 
too — that are brought before you and you don’t pity, are deaf and 
dumb in their minds, and go wrong m that state, and are punished 
in that state, body and soul, while you gentlemen are quarrelling 
among yourselves whether they ought to learn this or that? — Be a 
just man, sir, and give me back my son ’ 

‘ You are desperate,’ said the gentleman, taking out his snuff-box, 
* and I am soiry for you ’ 

‘ I am desperate,’ returned the woman, ‘ and you have made me 
so Gi\e me back my son, to work for these helpless children 
Be a just man, sir, and, as you have had mercy upon this boy, give 
me back my son ’ ’ 

The child had seen and heard enough to know that this was not 
a place at which to ask for alms She led the old man softly from 
the door, and they pursued their journey 

With less and less of hope or strength as they went on, but with 
an undimimshed resolution not to betray by any word or sign her 
sinking state, so long as she had energy to move, the child, through- 
out the remainder of that hard day, compelled herself to proceed 
not even stopping to rest as frequently as usual, to compensate m 
some measure for the tardy pace at which she w^as obliged to walk. 
Evening was drawing on, but had not closed m, when — still travelling 
among the same dismal objects — they came to a busy towm 

Faint and spiritless as they w^ere, its streets w^ere insupportable 
After humbly asking for relief at some few doors, and being repulsed, 
they agreed to make their w ay out of it as speedily as they could, 
and try if the inmates of any lone house beyond, w ould have more 
pity on their exhausted state 

They were dragging themselves along through the last street, and 
the child felt that the time was close at hand when her enfeebled 
powers would bear no more There appeared before them, at 
this juncture, going in the same direction as themselves, a traveller 
on foot, who, wuth a portmanteau strapped to his back, leaned upon 
a stout stick as he walked, and read from a book w^hich he held m 
his other hand 

It was not an easy matter to come up with him, and beseech his 
aid, for he walked fast, and was a little distance m advance At 
length, he stopped, to look more attentively at some passage in his 
book Animated with a ray of hope, the child shot on before her 
grandfather, and, going close to the stranger without rousing him 
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by the sound of her footsteps, began, in a few faint w oids, to implore 
his help 

He turned his head The child clapped her hands together, 
utteied a wild shnel, and fell senseless at his feet 


CHAPTER XLVI 

It was the pool schoolmastei No other tlnn the poor schoolmaster 
Scarcely less mo\ed and surprised by the sight of the child than 
she had been on lecognising him, he stood, foi a moment, silent 
and confounded by this unexpected appaiition, without even the 
piesence of mind to raise her from the ground 

But, quickly recovenng his self-possession, he threw down his 
stick and book, and dropping on one knee beside her, endeavoured, 
by such simple means as occuned to him, to restoie her to herself, 
while her grandfather, standing idly by, wrung his hands, and 
implored her with many endearing expressions to speak to him, 
w ere it only a word 

‘ She IS quite exhausted,* said the schoolmaster, glancing upward 
into his face * You have taxed hei powers too far, friend * 

‘ She is perishing of want,* rejoined the old man ‘ I nevei thought 
how weak and ill she was, till now * 

Casting a look upon him, half-ieproachful and half-compassionate, 
the schoolmaster took the child in his aims, and, bidding the old 
man gather up her little basket and follow him directly, bore her 
away at his utmost speed 

There was a small inn within sight, to which, it would seem, 
he had been dnecting his steps w^hen so unexpectedly overtaken 
Towards this place he hiuried with his unconscious burden, and 
rushing into the kitchen, and calling upon the company theie 
assembled to malce way for God’s sake, deposited it on a chair 
before the fire 

The company, who rose in confusion on the schoolmaster’s 
entrance, did as people usually do under such circumstances 
Everybody called jfor his or her favourite remedy, which nobody 
brought , each cried for more air, at the same time carefully excluding 
what air there was, by closing round the object of sympathy , and 
all wondered why somebody else didn’t do what it never appeared 
to occur to them might be done by themselves 

The landlady, however, who possessed more readiness and 
activity than any of them, and who had wuthal a quicker perception 
of the merits of the case, soon came running in, with a little hot 
brandy and water, follow^ed by her servant-girl, cariying vmegar, 




drew out his watch, and felt her pulse. Then he looked at her 
tongue, then he felt her pulse again, and while he did so, he eyed 
the half-emptied wine-glass as if in profound abstraction. 

‘ I should give her — ’ said the doctor at length, * a teaspoonful, 
every now and then, of hot brandy and water.’ 

^ Why, that’s exactly what we’ve done, sir ! ’ said the delighted 
landlady. 

M should also,’ observed the doctor, w^ho had passed the foot- 
bath on the stairs, ‘I should also,’ said the doctor, in the voice of 
an oracle, ^ put her feet in hot water, and wrap them up in fianneL 
I should likewise,’ said the doctor with increased solemnity, ‘ give 
her something light for supper — the wing of a roasted fowl now— ■ 
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‘ Why, goodness gracious me, sir, it’s cooking at the kitchen fire 
this instant • ’ cried the landlady And so indeed it was, for the 
schoolmaster had ordered it to be put on, and it was getting on so 
well that the doctor might have smelt it if he had tried , perhaps 
he did 

‘ You may then,’ said the doctor, rising gravely, ‘ give hei a glass 
of hot mulled port wine, if she likes wine — ’ 

‘ And a toast, sir ^ ’ suggested the landlady 
‘ Ay,’ said the doctor, in the tone of a man who makes a digni- 
fied concession ‘ And a toast — of bread But be very particular 
to make it of bread, if you please, ma’am ’ 

With which parting injunction, slowly and portentously delivered, 
the doctor departed, leaving the whole house in admiration of that 
wisdom which tallied so closely wnth their own E\eiybody said 
he w^as a very shrewd doctor indeed, and knew perfectly what 
people’s constitutions were, which there appears some reason to 
suppose he did 

While her supper was preparing, the child fell into a refreshing 
sleep, from which they were obliged to rouse her when it was ready 
As she evinced extraordinaiy uneasiness on learning that her grani 
father was- below stairs, and as she was greatly troubled at the 
thought of their being apart, he took his supper wnth her Finding 
her still very restless on this head, they made him up a bed in an 
inner room, to which he presently retired The key of this chamber 
happened by good fortune to be on that side of the door which was 
m Nell’s room , she turned it on him when the landlady had with- 
drawn, and crept to bed again with a thankful heart 

The schoolmaster sat for a long time smoking his pipe by the 
kitchen fire, which was now deserted, thinking, with a very happy 
face, on the fortunate chance which had brought him so opportunely 
to the child’s assistance, and parrying, as well as in his simple way 
he could, the inquisitive cross-examination of the landlady, who 
had a great curiosity to be made acquainted with every particular 
of Nell’s life and history The poor schoolmaster w^as so open- 
hearted, and so little versed m the most ordinary cunning or deceit, 
that she could not have failed to succeed m the first five minutes, 
but that he happened to be unacquainted with what she wished to 
know , and so he told her The landlady, by no means satisfied 
with this assurance, winch she considered an ingenious evasion of 
the question, rejoined that he had his reasons of course Heaven 
forbid that she should wish to pry into the affairs of her customers, 
which indeed were no business of hers, who had so many of her 
owm She had merely asked a civil question, and to be sure she 
knew it would meet with a civil answer She was quite satisfied — 
quite She had rather perhaps that he would have said at once 
tliat he didn’t choose to be communicative, because that would 
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have been plain and intelligible However, she had no right to be 
offended of course He was the best judge, and had a perfect right 
to say what he pleased, nobody could dispute that for a moment 
Oh dear, no i 

‘ I assure you, my good lady,’ said the mild schoolmaster, * that 
I have told you the plain truth As I hope to be saved, I have 
told 5^ou the truth ’ 

‘ Why then, I do believe you are m earnest,’ rejoined the land- 
lady, with ready good-humour, ‘ and I’m very sorry I have teased 
you But curiosity, you know% is the curse of our sex, and that’s 
the fact ’ 

The landlord scratched his head, as if he thought the curse 
sometimes in\olved the other sex likewise, but he was prevented 
from making any remark to that effect, if he had it m contemplation 
to do so, by the schoolmaster’s rejomdei 

‘ You should question me for half-a-dozen hours at a sitting, and 
welcome, and I would answer you patiently for the kindness of 
heart you have shown to-night, if I could,’ he said ‘As it is, 
please to take care of her in the morning, and let me know early 
how^ she is , and to understand that I am paymaster for the three ’ 

So, parting with them on most friendly terms (not the less cordial 
perhaps for this last direction), the schoolmaster went to his bed, 
and the host and hostess to theirs 

The report in the mornmg was, that the child was better, but 
was extremely weak, and would at least require a day’s rest, and 
careful nursing, before she could proceed upon her journey The 
schoolmaster received this communication with perfect cheerfulness, 
observing that he had a day to spare — two days for that matter — 
and could very well afford to wait As the patient w^as to sit up 
in the evening, he appointed to visit her m her room at a certain 
hour, and rambling out with his book, did not return until the hour 
arrived 

Nell could not help weeping when they were left alone , whereat, 
and at sight of her pale face and wasted figure, the simple school- 
master shed a few tears himself, at the same time showing m very 
energetic language how foolish it was to do so, and how very easily 
It could be avoided, if one tried 

‘ It makes me unhappy even in the midst of all this kindness,’ 
said the child, ‘to think that we should be a burden upon you 
How can I ever thank you? If I had not met you so far from 
home, I must have died, and he would have been left alone ’ 

* We’ll not talk about dying,’ said the schoolmaster, ‘and as to 
burdens, I have made my fortune since you slept at my cottage 

‘ Indeed ^ ’ cned the child joyfully 

‘Oh yes,’ returned her friend ‘I have been appointed clerk 
and schoolmaster to a village a long way from here— and a long 
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way from the old one as you may suppose — at five-and-thirty 
pounds a year Five-and-thirty pounds * ’ 

‘ I am very glad/ said the child — ‘ so very, very glad ’ 

‘ I am on my way there now/ resumed the schoolmaster. ‘ They 
allowed me the stage-coach hire — outside stage-coach hire all the 
way Bless you, they grudge me nothing But as the time at 
which I am expected theie, left me ample leisure, I determined 
to walk instead How glad I am, to think I did so ^ ’ 

‘ How glad should we be > ’ 

‘ Yes, yes/ said the schoolmaster, moving restlessly m his chair, 
‘ certainly, that’s very true But you — where are you going, where 
are you coming from, what have you been doing since you left me, 
what had you been doing before? Now, tell me — do tell me I 
know very little of the world, and perhaps you are better fitted to 
advise me m its affairs than I am qualified to gue ad\ice to you, 
but I am very sincere, and I have a reason (you have not forgotten 
it) for loving you I have felt since that time as if my love for him 
who died, had been transferred to you who stood beside his bed 
If this,’ he added, looking upwards, ‘ is the beautiful creation that 
spnngs from ashes, let its peace prosper with me, as I deal tenderly 
and compassionately by this young child ’ ’ 

The plain, frank kindness of the honest schoolmaster, the affec- 
tionate earnestness of his speech and mannei, the truth w'hich was 
stamped upon his e\eiy wwd and look, gave the child a confidence 
m him, which the utmost arts of treacheiy and dissimulation could 
never have awakened in her breast She told him all^ — that they 
had no friend or relative — ^that she had fled w ith the old man, to 
save him from a madhouse and all the miseiies he dreaded — that 
she was flying now, to save him from himself — and that she sought 
an asylum in some remote and primitive place, where the tempta- 
tion before w^hich he fell would never enter, and her late sorrow^s 
and distresses could have no place 

The schoolmaster heard her mth. astonishment ‘ This child * * 
— he thought — ‘ has this child heroically persevered under all doubts 
and dangers, struggled wuth poverty and suffering, upheld and 
sustained by strong affection and the consciousness of rectitude 
alone ’ And yet the world is full of such heroism Have I yet to 
learn that the hardest and best-borne trials are those which are never 
, chronicled in any earthly record, and are suffered every day ’ And 
should I be surprised to hear the story of this child ' ’ 

What more he thought or said, matters not It w^as concluded 
that Nell and her grandfather should accompany him to the village 
w^hither he was bound, and that he should endeavour to find them 
some humble occupation by which they could subsist ^ We shall 
be sure to succeed,’ said the schoolmaster, heartily ‘ The cause 
IS too good a one to fail’ 
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They aiTanged to proceed upon their journey next evening, as a 
stage-waggon, which travelled for some distance on the same road 
as they must take, would stop at the inn to change horses, and the 
driver for a small gratuity would give Nell a place inside A 
bargain was soon struck when the w^aggon came , and in due time 
it rolled aw^ay, with the child comfortably bestow’^ed among the 
softer packages, her grandfather and the schoolmaster w^alking on 
beside the driver, and the landlady and all the good folks of the 
inn screaming out their good wushes and farew^ells 

What a soothing, luxurious, drows> w^ay of travelling, to lie inside 
that slowly-moving mountain, listening to the tinkling of the horses’ 
bells, the occasional smacking of the carter’s whip, the smooth 
rolling of the great broad wheels, the rattle of the harness, the 
cheery good-nights of passing travellers jogging past on little short- 
stepped horses — all made pleasantly indistinct by the thick aw ning, 
w^hich seemed made for lazy listening under, till one fell asleep < 
The very going to sleep, still mth an indistinct idea, as the head 
jogged to and fro upon the pillowy of moving onward with no trouble 
or fatigue, and hearing all these sounds like dreamy music, lulling 
to the senses — and the slow waking up, and finding one’s self staring 
out through the breez} curtain half-opened 111 the front, far up into 
the cold bright sky with its countless stars, and downward at the 
driver’s lantern dancing on like its namesake Jack of the swamps 
and marshes, and sidew^ays at the dark grim trees, and forward at 
the long bare road rising up, up, up, until it stopped abruptly at a 
sharp high ridge as if there were no more road, and all beyond was 
sky — and the stopping at the mn to bait, and being helped out, and 
going into a room wuth fire and candles, and winking very much, 
and being agreeably reminded that the night w as cold, and anxious 
for very comfort’s sake to think it colder than it was ’ — What a 
delicious journey was that journey in the w^aggon * 

Then the going on again — so fresh at first, and shortly afterw ards 
so sleepy The w^aking from a sound nap as the mail came dashing 
past like a highway comet, with gleaming lamps and rattling hoofs, 
and visions of a guard behind, standing up to keep his feet warm, 
and of a gentleman in a fur cap openmg his eyes and looking 
wild and stupefied — the stopping at the turnpike where the man w as 
gone to bed, and knocking at the door until he answered with a 
smothered shout from under the bed-clothes in the little room above, 
where the faint light was burning, and presently came dowm, night- 
capped and shuermg, to throw the gate wide open, and wish all 
w^aggons off the road except by day The cold sharp interval 
between night and morning — the distant streak of light widening 
and spreading, and turning from grey to white, and from white to 
yellow, and from yellow to burning red — the presence of day, with 
all Its cheerfulness and life — men and horses at the plough — birds 
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in the trees and hedges, and boys in solitary fields, frightening them 
away with rattles The coming to a town — people busy in the 
markets , light carts and chaises round the tavern yard ^ tradesmen 
standing at their doors, men running horses up and down the 
street for sale, pigs plungmg and grunting in the dirty distance, 
getting olf with long stnngs at tlieir legs, running into clean chemists’ 
shops and being dislodged with brooms by ’prentices , the night- 
coach changing horses — the passengers cheerless, cold, ugly, and 
discontented, with three months’ growth of hair in one night — ^the 
coachman fresh as from a bandbox, and exquisitely beautiful by 
contrast — so much bustle, so many things in motion, such a variety 
of incidents — when was there a journey with so many delights as 
that journey in the waggon ’ 

Sometimes w^alking for a mile or tw^o w^hile her grandfather rode 
inside, and sometimes even prevailing upon the schoolmaster to 
take her place and lie down to rest, Nell travelled on very happily 
until they came to a large towm, where the waggon stopped, and 
where they spent a night They passed a large church , and in the 
streets weie a number of old houses, built of a kind of earth or 
plaster, ciossed and re-crossed m a great many directions wuth black 
beams, which gave them a remarkable and very ancient look The 
doors, too, were arched and low, some wuth oaken portals and 
quaint benches, where the former inhabitants had sat on summer 
evenings The windows were latticed m little diamond panes, that 
seemed to wink and blink upon the passengers as if they were dim 
of sight They had long since got clear of the smoke and furnaces, 
except in one or two solitary instances, wdiere a factory planted 
among fields withered the space about it, like a burning mountain 
When they had passed through this towm, they enteied again upon 
the country, and began to draw near their place of destination. 

It was not so near, however, but that they spent another night 
upon the road , not that their doing so was quite an act of necessity, 
but that the schoolmaster, when they approached within a few miles 
of his village, had a fidgety sense of his dignity as the new clerk, 
and was unwilling to make his entry in dusty shoes, and travel- 
disordered dress It was a fine, cleai, autumn morning, w^hen they 
came upon the scene of his promotion, and stopped to contemplate 
Its beauties 

* See — here's the church ’ ’ cried the delighted schoolmaster in a 
low voice , ‘ and that old building close beside it, is the school- 
house, I’ll be sworn Five-and-thirty pounds a year in this beautiful 
place J ’ 

They admired everything — the old grey porch, the mullioned 
windows, the venerable gravestones dotting the green churchyard, 
the ancient tower, the very weathercock , the brown thatched roofs 
of cottage, bain, and homestead, peeping fiom among the trees, 
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the stream that rippled by the distant watermill ; the blue Welsh 
mountains far away. It was for such a spot the child had wearied 
in the dense, dark, miserable haunts of labour. Upon her bed of 
ashes, and amidst the squalid horrors through which they had 
forced their way, visions of such scenes — -beautiful indeed, but not 



more beautiful than this sweet reality — had been always present to 
her mind. They had seemed to melt into a dim and airy distance, 
as the prospect of ever beholding them again grew fainter ; but, as 
they receded, she had loved and panted for them more. 

^ I must leave you somewhere for a few minutes,’ said the school- 
master, at length breaking the silence into which they had fallen in 

Y 
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their gladness ' I have a letter to present, and inquiries to make, 
you know Where shall I take you ? To the little inn yonder ? ’ 

‘ Let us wait here,’ rejoined Nell ' The gate is open We wilJ 
sit in the chuich porch till you come back ’ 

*A good place too,’ said the schoolmaster, leading the way 
towards it, disencumbering himself of his portmanteau, and placing 
It on the stone seat ‘ Be sure that I come back with good news, 
and am not long gone ’ ’ 

So, the happy schoolmaster put on a brand-new pair of gloves 
which he had carried m a little paicel m his pocket all the way, and 
hurried off, full of ardour and excitement 

The child watched him from the porch until the intervening 
foliage hid him from her view, and then stepped softly out into the 
old church-yard — so solemn and quiet that every rustle of her dress 
upon the fallen leaves, which strewed the path and made her 
footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion of its silence It was a very 
aged, ghostly place , the church had been built many hundreds of 
years ago, and had once had a convent or monastery attached , for 
aiches in rums, remains of onel windows, and fragments of blackened 
walls, were yet standing , while other portions of the old building, 
which had crumbled away and fallen down, weie mingled with the 
church-yard earth and overgrown with grass, as if they too claimed 
a burying-place and sought to mix their ashes with the dust of men 
Hard by these gravestones of dead years, and forming a part of the 
rum which some pains had been taken to lender habitable in 
modem times, were two small dwellings with sunken windows and 
oaken doors, fast hastening to decay, empty and desolate 
Upon these tenements, the attention of the child became exclu- 
sively riveted She knew not why The" church, the rum, the 
antiquated graves, had equal claims at least upon a stranger’s 
thoughts, but from the moment when hei eyes first rested on these 
two dwellings, she could turn to nothing else Even when she had 
made the circuit of the enclosure, and, returning to the porch, sat 
pensively waiting for their friend, she took her station where she 
could still look upon them, and felt as if fascinated towards that 
spot 


CHAPTER XLVII 

Kit’s mother and the single gentleman — upon whose' track it is 
expedient to follow with burned steps, lest this history should be 
chargeable with inconstancy, and the otfence of leaving its cha- 
racters m situations of uncertainty and doubt — Kit’s mother and 
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the single gentleman, speeding onward m the post-chaise-and-foui 
whose departure from the Notary's door we have already witnessed, 
soon left the town behind them, and struck fire from the flints of 
the broad highway 

The good woman, being not a little embarrassed by the novelty 
of her situation, and certain material apprehensions that perhaps 
by this time little Jacob, or the baby, or both, had fallen into the 
fire, or tumbled down stairs, 01 had been squeezed behind doors, 
or had scalded their windpipes m endeavouring to allay their thirst 
at the spouts of tea-kettles, preserved an uneasy silence , and meet- 
ing from the window the eyes of tumpike-men, omnibus-clnveis, 
and others, felt in the new dignity of her position like a mourner at 
a funeral, who, not being gieatly afflicted by the loss of the departed, 
recognises his every-day acquaintance from the window of the 
mourning coach, but is constrained to preserve a decent solemnity, 
and the appearance of being indifferent to all external objects 

To ha\e been indifferent to the companionship of the single 
gentleman would have been tantamount to being gifted with nerves 
of steel Never did chaise inclose, or hoises draw, such a restless 
gentleman as he He never sat in the same position for two 
minutes together, but was perpetually tossing his arms and legs 
about, pulling up the sashes and letting them violently down, or 
thrusting his head out of one window^ to draw it in again and thrust 
It out of another He earned m his pocket, too, a fii e-box of 
mysterious and unknown construction, and as sure as ever Kit's 
mother closed her eyes, so surely — whisk, rattle, fizz — there was 
the single gentleman consulting his watch by a flame of fire, and 
letting the sparks fall down among the straw as if there w^ere no 
such thing as a possibility of himself and Kit's mother being roasted 
alive before the boys could stop their horses Whenever they 
halted to change, theie he was — out of the carriage without letting 
dowm the steps, bursting about the inn-yaid like a lighted cracker, 
pulling out his watch by lamplight and foigetting to look at it 
befoie he put it up again, and in short committing so many extra- 
vagances that Kit's mother was quite afraid of him Then, when 
the horses were to, in he came like a Harlequin, and befoie they 
had gone a mile, out came the watch and the fire-box together, and 
Kit's mother was wude awake again, with no hope of a wink of 
sleep for that stage 

‘Are you comfortable?' the single gentleman would say aftei 
one of these exploits, turning sharply round 

‘ Quite, sir, thank you ' 

* Are you sure ^ An't you cold ^ ' 

* It is a little chilly, sir,' Kit's mother would reply 

‘ I knew It ’ ' cried the single gentleman, letting dowm one of the 
fiont glasses ‘ She wants some brandy and watei i Of course she 
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does How could I forget it ? Hallo * Stop at the next inn, and 
call out for a glass of hot biandy and water ' 

It was m vain for Kit’s mother to protest that she stood m need 
of nothing of the kind The single gentleman was inexorable , and 
w^henever he had exhausted all other modes and fashions of restless- 
ness, it m\ariably occurred to him that Kit’s mother w^anted brandy 
and w^ater 

In this way they travelled on until near midnight, when they 
stopped to suppei, for which meal the single gentleman ordeied 
everything eatable that the house contained, and because Kit’s 
mother didn’t eat everything at once, and eat it all, he took it into 
his head that she must be ill 

‘You’re faint,’ said the single gentleman, who did nothing himself 
but w^alk about the room ‘I see what’s the matter with you, 
ma’am You’re faint ’ 

‘ Thank you, sir, I’m not indeed ’ 

‘ I know you are I’m sure of it I drag this poor woman from 
the bosom of her family at a minute’s notice, and she goes on 
getting fainter and fainter before my eyes I’m a pretty fellow * 
How many children ha\e you got, ma’am?’ 

‘ Tw^o, sir, besides Kit’ 

‘ Boys, ma’am ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, sii ’ 

^ Are they christened ? ’ 

‘ Only half baptised as yet, sir ’ 

‘ I’m godfather to both of ’em Reniembei that, if you please, 
ma’am You had better ha.\ e some mulled wune ’ 

‘ I couldn’t touch a drop indeed, sir ’ 

‘You must,’ said the smgle gentleman ‘I see you want it I 
ought to have thought of it before ’ 

Immediately flying to the bell, and calling for mulled wme as 
impetuously as if it had been wanted for instant use in the recovery 
of some person apparently drowned, the single gentleman made 
Kit’b mother swallow a bumper of it at such a high temperature 
that the tears ran down her face, and then hustled her off to the 
chaise again, where — not impossibly from the effects of this agree- 
able sedative — she soon became insensible to his restlessness, and 
fell fast asleep Nor were the happy effects of this prescription of 
a transitory nature, as, notwithstanding that the distance was greater, 
and the journey longer, than the single gentleman had anticipated, 
she did not awake until it was broad day, and they were clattering 
over the pavement of a town. 

‘ This is the place ’ ’ cried her companion, letting down all the 
glasses ‘ Dnve to the wax-work ^ ’ 

The boy on the wheeler touched his hat, and setting spurs to his 
horse, to the end that they might go in bnlliantly, all four broke 
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into a smart canter, and dashed through the streets with a noise 
that brought the good folks wondering to their doors and windo^vs, 
and drowned the sober voices of the town-clocks as they chimed 
out half-past eight They drove up to a door round which a crowd 
of persons were collected, and there stopped 

‘ What’s this ? ’ said the single gentleman, thrusting out his head 
‘ Is anything the matter here^ ’ 

‘ A wedding, sir, a wedding t ’ cried several \oices ‘ Hurrah t ’ 
The single gentleman, rather bewildered by finding himself the 
centre of this noisy throng, alighted with the assistance of one of 
the postilions, and handed out Kit’s mother, at sight of whom the 
populace cried out, ‘Here’s another wedding*’ and roared and 
leaped for joy 

‘ The world has gone mad, I think,’ said the single gentleman, 
piessmg through the concourse with his supposed bride ‘Stand 
back here, will you, and let me knock ’ 

Anything that makes a noise is satisfactory to a crowd A score 
of dirty hands were raised directly to knock for him, and seldom 
has a knocker of equal powers been made to produce more deafen- 
ing sounds than this particular engine on the occasion in question 
Having rendered these voluntary services, the throng modestly 
retired a little, prefeirmg that the single gentleman should bear 
their consequences alone 

‘Now, sir, what do 50U want^’ said a man with a large white 
bow at his button-hole, opening the door, and confronting him with 
a very stoical aspect 

‘ Who has been married here, my friend ? ’ said the single gentle- 
man 

‘ I have ’ 

‘You * and to whom m the devil’s name > ’ 

‘What right have you to ask?’ returned the bndegioom, eyeing 
him from top to toe 

‘ What right * ’ cried the single gentleman, drawing the arm of 
Kit’s mother more tightly through his own, for that good woman 
evidently had it in contemplation to run away ‘ A right you little 
dream of Mind, good people, if this fellow has been marrying a 
minor — tut, tut, that can’t be Where is the child you have here, 
my good fellow > You call hei Nell Where is she ? ’ 

As he propounded this question, which Kit’s mother echoed, 
somebody in a room near at hand, uttered a great shriek, and a 
stout lady in a white dress came running to the door, and supported 
herself upon the bridegroom’s arm 
‘ Where is she ^ ’ cried this lady ‘ What news have you brought 
me ^ What has become of her ^ ’ 

The single gentleman started back, and gazed upon the face of 
the late Mrs Jarley (that morning wedded to the philosophic George, 
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to the eternal wrath and despair of Mr Slum the poet), with looks 
of conflicting appiehen&ion, disappointment, and incredulity. At 
length he stammered out, 

^ I ask you where she is > ’ What do you mean > ’ 

‘ Oh, sii > ^ cued the bride ‘ If you ha\e come here to do her 
any good, why ^veren’t you here a week ago ^ ^ 

‘ She IS not — not dead^’ said the peison to whom she addressed 
heiself, turning veiy pale 
‘ No, not so bad as that ’ 

* I thank God ’ * cried the single gentleman feebly * Let me 
come in ’ 

They drew back to admit hmi, and when he had entered, closed 
the door 

‘You see in me, good people,^ he said, turning to the newly-i 
married couple, ‘ one to whom life itself is not dearer than the two 
persons whom I seek. They would not know me My features 
are strange to them, but if they or either of them are here, take this 
good woman with you, and let them see her first, for her they both 
know. If you deny them from any mistaken regard or fear for them, 
judge of my intentions by their recognition of this person as their 
old humble friend ’ 

‘ I always said it ’ ^ cried the bride, ‘ I knew she was not a common 
child* Alas, sir* we have no power to help you, for all that we 
could do, has been tried in vain ' 

With that, they related to him, without disguise or concealment, 
all that they knew of Nell and her grandfather, from their first 
meeting with them, down to the time of then sudden disappearance , 
adding (which was quite true) that they had made every possible 
effort to trace them, but without success, having been at first in 
great alaim for their safety, as well as on account of the suspicions 
to which they themselves might one day be exposed m consequence 
of their abrupt departure They dw^elt upon the old man's imbecility 
of mind, upon the uneasiness the child had always testified when he 
was absent, upon the company he had been supposed to keep, and 
upon the increased depression which had gradually crept over her 
and changed her both in health and spirits Whether she had 
missed the old man m the night, and, knowing or conjecturing 
whither he had bent his steps, had gone in pursuit, or wdiether the> 
had left the house together, they had no means of determining 
Certain they considered it, that there was but slender prospect left 
of hearing of them again, and that whether their flight oiigmated 
with the old man, or with the child, there was now no hope of 
their return 

To all this, the single gentleman listened with the air of a man 
quite borne down by grief and disappointment He shed tears 
when they spoke of the grandfather, and appeared m deep affliction. 
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Not to protract this portion of our narrative, and to make short 
^\ork of a long story, let it be briefly wiitten that before the interview 
came to a close, the single gentleman deemed he had sufficient 
evidence of having been told the truth, and that he endeavoured to 
force upon the bride and bridegroom an acknowledgment of their 
kindness to the unfriended child, which, however, they steadily 
declined accepting In the end, the happy couple jolted away in 
the caravan to spend their honeymoon m a country excursion , and 
the single gentleman and Kit’s mother stood ruefully before their 
caiiiage-door 

‘ Where shall we drive you, sir?’ said the post-boy 
‘ You may drive me,’ said the single gentleman, ‘ to the — ’ He 
^as not going to add ‘inn,’ but he added it for the sake of Kit’s 
mother , and to the inn they went 

Rumours had already got abroad that the little girl who used to 
show the wax-work, was the child of great people who had been 
stolen from her parents in infancy, and had only just been traced. 
Opinion was divided whether she was the daughter of a prince, a 
duke, an earl a viscount, or a baron, but all agreed upon the mam 
fact, and that the single gentleman was hei father, and all bent 
forward to catch a glimpse, though it w^ere only of the tip of his 
noble nose, as he rode away, desponding, m his four-horse chaise 
What would he have given to know, and w^hat sorrow would have 
been saved if he had only known, that at that moment both child 
and grandfather were seated in the old church porch, patiently 
awaiting the schoolmaster’s return ^ 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

Popular rumoui concerning the single gentleman and his errand, 
travelling from mouth to mouth, and waxing stronger in the marvellous 
as it was bandied about, — for your popular rumour, unlike the rolling 
stone of the proverb, is one which gathers a deal of moss m its 
wanderings up and down, — occasioned his dismounting at the inn- 
door to be looked upon as an exciting and attractive spectacle, 
which could scarcely be enough admired , and drew together a large 
concourse of idlers, who having recently been, as it weie, throwm out 
of employment by the closing of the wax-work and the completion 
of the nuptial ceremonies, considered his arrival as little else than 
a special providence, and hailed it with demonstrations of the 
liveliest joy 

Not at all participating in the general sensation, but wearing the 
depressed and worried look of one who sought to meditate on his 
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disappouitmeiit in silence and privacy, the single gentleman alighted, 
and handed out Kifs mother with a gloomy politeness which 
impressed the lookers-on extremely. That done, he gave her his 
arm and escorted her into the house, while several active waiters 



ran on before as a skirmishing party, to clear the way and to show 
the room which was ready for their reception. 

‘Any room will do,’ said the single gentleman. ‘Let it be near 

at hand, that’s all.’ 

‘ Close here, sir, if you please to walk this way.’ 

‘Would the gentleman like this room?’ said a voice, as a little 
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out-of-the-way door at the foot of the well staircase flew briskly open 
and a head popped out ‘He’s quite welcome to it He’s as 
welcome as flowers in May, or coals at Christmas Would you 
like this room, sir> Honour me by walking in Do me the 
favour, pray ’ 

‘ Goodness gracious me 1 ’ cried Kit’s mother, falling back in 
extreme surprise, ‘ only think of this ’ ’ 

She had some reason to be astonished, for the person w^ho 
proffered the gracious invitation was no other than Daniel Quilp 
The little door out of which he had thrust his head was close to the 
inn larder, and there he stood, bowing with grotesque politeness, 
as much at his ease as if the door w^eie that of his own house, 
blighting all the legs of mutton and cold roast fowls by his close 
companionship, and looking like the evil genius of the cellars come 
from underground upon some work of mischief 

‘ Would } ou do me the honour ? ’ said Quilp 

‘ I prefer being alone,’ replied the single gentleman 

‘ Oh < ’ said Quilp And with that, he darted m again with one 
jerk and clapped the little door to, like a figure in a Dutch clock 
when the hour strikes 

‘Why It w^as only last night, sir,’ whispeied Kit’s mother, ‘that I 
left him in Little Bethel ’ 

‘Indeed’’ said her fellow -passenger ‘When did that person 
come heie, waiter? ’ 

‘ Come down by the night-coach, this morning, sir ’ 

‘ Humph ’ And when is he going ^ ’ 

‘ Can’t say, sir, really When the chambermaid asked him just 
now if he should want a bed, sir, he first made faces at hei, and then 
wanted to kiss her ’ 

‘ Beg him to walk this w^ay,’ said the single gentleman ‘ I should 
be glad to exchange a w^ord wnth him, tell him Beg him to come 
at once, do you hear ? ’ 

The man stared on receiving these mstructions, for the single 
gentleman had not only displayed as much astonishment as Kit’s 
mother at sight of the dwarf, but, standmg in no fear of him, had 
been at less pains to conceal his dislike and repugnance He 
departed on his errand, how^ever, and immediately returned, ushering 
in Its object 

‘ Your ser\ ant, sir,’ said the dw^arf ‘ I encountered y our messenger 
half-w^ay I thought you’d allow me to pay my compliments to you 
I hope you’re well I hope you’re very well ’ 

Theie was a short pause, while the dwarf, with half-shut eyes and 
puckered face, stood waiting for an answ^er Receiving none, he 
turned towards his more familiar acquaintance 

‘Christopher’s mother’’ he cried ‘Such a dear lady, such a 
worthy woman, so blest in her honest son ’ How is Christopher’s 
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mothei ? Have change of an and scene improved her > Her little 
family too, and Christopher? Do they thiive? Do they flourish? 
Are they growing into worthy citizens, eh ? ’ 

Making his voice ascend m the scale with every succeeding 
question, Mr Quilp finished in a shrill squeak, and subsided into 
the panting look which was customary with him, and which, 
whether it were assumed or natural, had equally the eflect of 
banishing all expression from his face, and lendenng it, as fai as it 
afforded any index to his mood or meaning, a peifect blank 

‘ Ml Quilp,' said the single gentleman 

The dwarf put his hand to his great flapped ear, and counterfeited 
the closest attention 

‘ We two have met befoie — ' 

‘ Surely,' cried Quilp, nodding his head ‘ Oh surely, sir Such 
an honour and pleasure — it's both, Christopher’s mother, it’s both— 
IS not to be forgotten so soon By no means ’ ' 

‘ You may remember that the day I arrived in London, and found 
the house to which I drove, empty and deserted, I w^as directed by 
some of the neighbours to you, and w^aited upon you without 
stopping for lest or refreshment^' 

‘ How^ precipitate that was, and yet what an earnest and vigorous 
measure * ' said Quilp, conferring wnth himself, m imitation of his 
friend Mr Sampson Brass 

^ I found,’ said the single gentleman, ‘ you most unaccountably in 
possession of everything that had so recently belonged to another 
man, and that other man, who up to the time of your entering upon 
his property had been looked upon as affluent, reduced to sudden 
beggary, and driven from house and home ’ 

* We had warrant for what we did, my good sii,' lejoined Quilp, 
* we had our warrant Don't say driven either He went of his 
own accord — ^vanished m the night, sir ' 

‘ No matter,' said the single gentleman angrily ‘ He was gone ' 

* Yes, he was gone,' said Quilp, with the same exasperating com- 
posure ‘ No doubt he was gone The only question was, where. 
And it's a question still ' 

‘ Now, what am I to think,' said the single gentleman, sternly 
regarding him, ‘of you, who, plainly indisposed to give me any 
information then — ^nay, obviously holding back, and sheltering your- 
self with all kinds of cunning, trickery, and evasion, — are dogging 
my footsteps now?' 

‘ I dogging » ' cned Quilp 

‘Why, are you not?’ returned his questioner, fretted into a state 
of the utmost irritation ‘ Were you not a few hours since, sixty 
miles off, and in the chapel to which this good woman goes to 
say her prayers ? ' 

‘She was there too, I think?' said Quilp, still perfectly unmoved. 
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*^1 might say, if I was inclined to be rude, how do I know but 
you are dogging my footsteps ? Yes, I was at chapel What then ? 
IVe read in books that pilgnms were used to go to chapel before 
they went on journeys, to put up petitions for their safe return 
Wise men* journeys are \ery perilous — especially outside the 
coach Wheels come off, horses take fright, coachmen drive too 
fast, coaches overturn I always go to chapel before I start on 
journeys* It’s the last thing I do on such occasions, indeed/ 

That Quilp lied most heartily in this speech, it needed no very 
great penetration to discover, although for anything that he sufFeied 
to appear in his face, voice, or manner, he might have been clinging 
to the truth with the quiet constancy of a martyr 

‘ In the name of all that’s calculated to drive one crazy, man,’ 
said the unfortunate single gentleman, ‘have you not, foi some 
reason of your own, taken upon yourself my errand? don’t you 
know with what object I have come here, and if you do know, can 
you throw no light upon it ? ’ 

‘ You think I’m a conjurer, sir,’ replied Quilp, shrugging up his 
shoulders ‘ If I was, I should tell my own fortune — and make it ’ 

‘ Ah * we have said all w e need say, I see,’ returned the other, 
throwing himself impatiently upon a sofa ‘ Pray leave us, if you 
please ’ 

‘Willingly,’ returned Quilp ‘Most willingly Christopher’s 
mother, my good soul, farewell A pleasant journey — hack^ sir. 
Ahem * ’ 

With these parting words, and with a grin upon his features 
altogether indescribable, but which seemed to be compounded of 
every monstrous grimace of which men or monkeys are capable, 
the dwarf slowly retreated and closed the door behind him 

‘ Oho * ’ he said when he had regained his own room, and sat 
himself down in a chair with his arms akimbo ‘ Oho * Aie you 
there, my friend ^ In-deed * ’ 

Chuckling as though in -very great glee, and recompensing him- 
self for the restraint he had lately put upon his countenance by 
twisting it into all imaginable varieties of ugliness, Mr Quilp, 
rocking himself to and fro in his chair and nursing his left leg at 
the same time, fell into certain meditations, of which it may be 
necessary to relate the substance 

First, he reviewed the circumstances which had led to his repair- 
ing to that spot, which were briefly these Diopping in at Mr 
Sampson Brass’s office on the previous evening, in the absence of 
that gentleman and his learned sister, he had lighted upon Mr 
Swuveller, who chanced at the moment to be sprinkling a glass of 
warm gin and water on the dust of the law, and to be moistening 
his clay, as the phrase goes, rather copiously But as clay in 
the abstract, w^hen too much moistened, becomes of a w^eak and 
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uncertain consistency, breaking down in unexpected places, retain 
ing impressions but faintly, and preserving no strength or steadiness 
of chaiacter, so Mr Swiveller^s cla), having imbibed a considerable 
quantity of moisture, was in a very loose and slippery state, m 
somuch that the various ideas impressed upon it were fast losing 
their distinctive character, and running into each other It is not 
uncommon for human clay in this condition to value itself above 
all things upon its great prudence and sagacity , and Mr Swiveller, 
especially prizing himselt upon these qualities, took occasion to 
remark that he had made strange discoveries m connection with 
the single gentleman who lodged above, which he had determined 
to keep within his own bosom, and which neither toituies nor 
cajolery should ever induce him to leveal Of this determination 
Mr Quilp expressed his high approval, and setting himself in the 
same breath to goad Mr Swiveller on to further hints, soon made 
out that the single gentleman had been seen in communication with 
Kit, and that this was the secret which was never to be disclosed 

Possessed of this piece of information, Mr Quilp diiectly sup- 
posed that the single gentleman above staiis must be the same 
individual who had waited on him, and having assured himself by 
further inquiries that this suimise was correct, had no difficulty m 
arriving at the conclusion that the intent and object of his cor- 
respondence with Kit was the recovery of his old client and the 
child Buining with curiosity to know what proceedings were afoot, 
he resolved to pounce upon Kit’s mother as the person least able 
to resist his aits, and consequently the most likely to be entrapped 
into such revelations as he sought, so taking an abrupt leave of 
Mr Swiveller, he huiried to her house The good woman being 
from home, he made inquiries of a neighbour, as Kit himself did 
soon afterwards, and being directed to the chapel betook himsell 
there, in oidei to waylay her at the conclusion of the service. 

He had not sat in the chapel moie than a quarter of an hour, 
and with his eyes piously fixed upon the ceiling was chuckling 
inwardly over the joke of his being there at all, when Kit himself 
appeared Watchful as a lynx, one glance showed the dwarf that 
he had come on business Absorbed in appearance, as we have 
seen, and feigning a profound abstraction, he noted every circum- 
stance of his behaviour, and when he withdrew with his family, 
shot out after him In fine, he traced them to the Notary’s house, 
learnt the destinaAon of the carnage fiom one of the postilions, 
and knowing that a fast night-coach started for the same place, at 
the very hour which w^as on the point of striking, from a street hard 
by, darted round to the coach-office without moie ado, and took 
his seat upon the roof After passing and repassing the carnage 
on the road, and being passed and repassed by it sundry times m 
the course of the night, according as their stoppages were longer or 
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shorter, or their rate of travelling varied, they reached the town 
almost together Quilp kept the chaise in sight, mingled with the 
crowd, learnt the single gentleman’s errand, and its failuie, and 
having possessed himself of all that it was material to know, hurried 
off, reached the inn before him, had the interview just now^ detailed, 
and shut himself ujd in the little room m which he hastily review^ed 
all these occurrences 

‘You are theie, are you, my fiiend?’ he repeated, greedily biting 
his nails ‘I am suspected and thrown aside, and Kit’s the con- 
fidential agent, is he ^ I shall have to dispose of him, I fear If 
we had come up with them this morning,’ he continued, after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘I was ready to pio\e a pretty good claim I 
could have made my profit But for these canting hypocrites, the 
lad and his mother, I could get this fiery gentleman as comfortable 
into my net as our old friend — our mutual friend, ha * ha • — and 
chubby, rosy Nell At the worst, it’s a golden opportunity, not to 
be lost Let us find them first, and I’ll find means of draining you 
of some of your superfluous cash, sir, while there are piison bars, 
and bolts, and locks, to keep your friend or kinsman safely I hate 
your virtuous people ’ ’ said the dwarf, throwing off a bumper of 
brandy, and smacking his lips, ‘ah i I hate ’em every one > ’ 

This was not a mere empty vaunt, but a deliberate avowal of his 
real sentiments, for Mr Quilp, who loved nobody, had by little 
and little come to hate everybody nearly or remotely connected 
with his ruined client — the old man himself, because he had been 
able to deceive him and elude his vigilance — the child, because she 
was the object of Mrs Quilp’s commiseration and constant self- 
reproach — the single gentleman, because of his unconcealed 
aversion to himself — Kit and his mother, most mortally, for the 
reasons shown Above and beyond that general feeling of opposi- 
tion to them, which would have been inseparable from his ravenous 
desire to enrich himself by these altered circumstances, Daniel 
Quilp hated them every one 

In this amiable mood, Mr Quilp enlivened himself and his 
hatieds with moie brandy, and then, changing his quarters, with- 
drew to an obscure alehouse, under cover of which seclusion he 
instituted all possible inquiries that might lead to the discovery 
of the old man and his grandchild But all was in vain Not the 
slightest trace or clue could be obtained They had left the towm 
by night, no one had seen them go, no one had met them on 
the road, the driver of no coach, cart, or waggon, had seen any 
travellers answering their desciiption, nobody had fallen in with 
them, or heard of them Convinced at last that for the present all 
such attempts weie hopeless, he appointed two or three scouts, wuth 
promises of large rewards m case of their forwarding him any 
intelligence, and returned to London by next day’s coach 
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It was some gratification to Mr Quilp to find, as he took his 
place upon the roof, that Kifs mother was alone inside, from 
which circumstance he derived in the course of the journey much 
cheeifulness of spirit, inasmuch as her solitary condition enabled 
him to terrify her with many extraordinary annoyances, such as 
hanging over the side of the coach at the risk of his life, and 
staring in with his gieat goggle eyes, which seemed in hers the 
more horrible from his face being upside down, dodging her in 
this way from one window to another , getting nimbly down when- 
ever they changed horses and thrusting his head in at the window 
with a dismal squint vhich ingenious toitures had such an effect 
upon Mrs Nubbles, that she ’was quite unable for the time to 
resist the belief that Mr Quilp did in his own person represent and 
embody that Evil Power, who was so vigorously attacked at Little 
Bethel, and who, by reason of her backslidings in respect of Astley’s 
and oysters, was now frolicsome and lampant 

Kit, having been apprised by letter of his mother’s intended 
return, was waiting foi her at the coach-office, and great was his 
surprise when he saw, leering ovei the coachman’s shoulder like 
some familiar demon, invisible to all eyes but his, the well-known 
face of Quilp 

*How are you, Christopher^’ croaked the dwaif fiom the coach- 
top ‘ All right, Christopher Mother’s inside ’ 

‘Why, how did he come here, mother?’ whispered Kit 
‘I don’t know how he came oi why, my cleai,’ rejoined Mrs 
Nubbles, dismounting with her son’s assistance, ‘ but he has been a 
terrifying of me out of my seven senses all this blessed day ’ 

‘ He has ^ ’ cried Kit 

‘You wouldn’t believe it, that you wouldn’t,’ replied his mother, 
‘but don’t say a word to him, for I really 4pn’t believe he’s 
human Hush ^ Don’t turn round as if I was talking of him, 
but he’s a squinting at me now m the full blaze of the coach-lamp, 
quite awful ' ’ 

In spite of his mothei’s injunction, Kit turned sharply round to 
look Mr Quilp was serenely gazing at the stars, quite absorbed 
in celestial contemplation 

‘ Oh, he’s the aitfullest creetur » ’ cried Mrs Nubbles ‘ But 
come away Don’t speak to him for the world ’ 

‘ Yes I will, mother What nonsense I say, sir — ’ 

Mr Quilp affected to start, and looked smilingly round 
‘ You let my mother alone, will you ^ ’ said Kit ‘ How dare you 
tease a poor lone woman like her, making her miserable and 
melancholy as if she hadn’t got enough to make her so, without 
you An’t you ashamed of yourself, you little monstei ? ’ 

* Monster ^ ’ said Quilp inwardly, with a smile ‘ Ugliest dwarf 
that could be seen anywhere for a penny — ^monster — ah * ’ 
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*You show her any of your impudence again,’ resumed Kit, 
shouldering the bandbox, ‘and I tell you ^\hat, Mr Qmlp, I won’t 
bear with you any more You have no nght to do it, I’m sure ve 
never interfered with you This isn’t the first time, and if ever 
you. worry or frighten her again, you’ll oblige me (though I should 
be very sorry to do it, on account of your size) to beat you ’ 

Quilp said not a word in repl}, but walking so close to Kit as 
to bring his eyes within two or three inches of his face, looked 
fixedly at him, retreated a little distance without averting his gaze, 
approached again, again withdrew, and so on for half-a-dozen 
times, like a head in a phantasmagoiia Kit stood his ground as 
if in expectation of an immediate assault, but finding that nothing 
came of these gestures, snapped his fingers and walked away , his 
mother dragging him off as fast as she could, and, even m the 
midst of his news of little Jacob and the baby, looking anxiously 
over her shoulder to see if Quilp were following 


CHAPTER XLIX 

Kn’s mother might have spared herself the tiouble of looking back 
so often, for nothing was further from Mr Quilp’s thoughts than any 
intention of pursuing her and her son, or renewing the quarrel with 
which they had parted He went his way, whistling from time to 
time some fragments of a tune , and with a face quite tranquil and 
composed, jogged pleasantly towards home , entertaining himself as 
he went with visions of the feais and tenors of Mrs Quilp, vho, 
having received no intelligence of him foi three whole days and tw o 
nights, and having had no prexious notice of his absence, was 
doubtless by that time in a state of distraction, and constant!} 
fainting aw^ay with anxiety and giief 
This facetious probability was so congenial to the dwarf’s humour, 
and so exquisitely amusing to him, that he laughed as he went along 
until the tears ran down his cheeks , and more than once, when he 
found himself m a bye-street, vented his delight in a shrill scream, 
which greatly terrifying any lonely passenger, who happened to be 
walking on before him expecting nothing so little, increased his 
mirth, and made him remarkably cheerful and light-hearted 

In this happy flow of spirits, Mr Quilp reached Tower Hill, when, 
gazing up at the window of his own sitting-room, he thought he 
descried more light than is usual in a house of mourning Drawing 
nearer, and listening attentively, he could hear several voices in 
earnest conversation, among which he could distinguish, not only 
those of his wife and mother-in-law, but the tongues of men 
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* Ha f ' cried the jealous dwarf ‘ What’s this ’ Do they entertain 
visitors while I’m away < ’ 

A smothered cough from above, was the reply He felt in his 
pockets for his latch-key, but had forgotten it There was no 
resource but to knock at the door 

‘A light m the passage,’ said Quilp, peeping through the key- 
hole ‘ A very soft knock , and, by your leave, my lady, I may yet 
steal upon you unawares Soho » ’ 

A very low and gentle rap received no answer from within But 
after a second application to the knocker, no louder than the first, 
the door was softly opened by the boy from the w^harf, whom Qmlp 
instantly gagged with one hand, and dragged into the street with 
the other 

‘You’ll throttle me, master,’ whispered the boy ‘Let go, will 
you^’ 

‘Who’s up stairs, you dog^’ retoited Quilp in the same tone 
‘Tell me And don’t speak abo\e }our bieath, or I’ll choke you 
in good earnest ’ 

The boy could only point to the w indow, and reply w ith a stifled 
giggle, expressive of such intense enjoyment, that Quilp clutched 
him by the throat and might have carried his threat into execution, 
or at least have made very good progiess towards that end, but for 
the boy’s nimbly extricating himself from his grasp, and foitifying 
himself behind the nearest post, at which, after some fiuitless 
attempts to catch him by the hair of the head, his master was 
obliged to come to a parley 

‘ Will you answ^er me ^ ’ said Quilp ‘ What’s going on, 
above > ’ 

‘You won’t let one speak,’ replied the boy ‘ They — ha ha ha ’ 

— they think you’re — ^you’re dead Ha ha ha ' ’ 

‘ Dead ' ’ cried Quilp, relaxing into a gum laugh himself ‘ No 
Do they ? Do they really, you dog ^ ’ 

‘ They think you’re — you’re drowned,’ replied the boy, who in his 
malicious nature had a strong infusion of his master ‘ You was 
last seen on the brink of the wharf, and they think you tumbled 
over Ha ha i ’ 

The prospect of playing the spy under such delicious circum- 
stances, and of disappointing them all by walking m alive, gave 
more delight to Quilp than the greatest stroke of good fortune could 
possibly have inspired him with He was no less tickled than his 
hopeful assistant, and they both stood for some seconds, grinning 
and gasping and wagging their heads at each other, on either side 
of the post, like an unmatchable pair of Chinese idols 

‘ Not a word,’ said Quilp, making towards the door on tiptoe 
‘ Not a sound, not so much as a creaking board, or a stumble against 
a cobweb Drowned, eh, Mrs Quilp > Drowned > ’ 
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So sayiiig, he blew out the candle, kicked off his shoes, and 
gioped his way up stairs, leaving his delighted young friend in an 
ecstasy of summersets on the pavement 

The bedroom-door on the staircase being unlocked, Mr Quilp 
slipped in, and planted himself behind the door of communication 
between that chamber and the sitting-room, which standing ajar to 
render both moie airy, and ha-ving a very convenient chink (of 
which he had often availed himself for purposes of espial, and had 
indeed enlarged with his pocket-knife), enabled him not only to 
hear, but to see distinctly, what was passing 

Applying his eye to this convenient place, he descried Mr Biass 
seated at the table with pen, mk, and paper, and the case-bottle of 
rum — ^his own case-bottle, and his owm particular Jamaica — con- 
venient to his hand, with hot water, fragrant lemons, white lump 
sugar, and all things fitting , from which choice materials, Sampson, 
by no means insensible to their claims upon his attention, had com- 
pounded a mighty glass of punch reeking hot, which he was at that 
very moment stimng up with a tea-spoon, and contemplating with 
looks in which a faint assumption of sentimental regret, struggled 
but weakly with a bland and comfortable joy At the same table, 
with both her elbows upon it, was Mrs Jiniwin , no longer sipping 
other people’s punch feloniously with tea-spoons, but taking deep 
draughts from a jorum of her own , while her daughter — not exactly 
with ashes on her head, or sackcloth on hei back, but piesei\ing a 
very decent and becoming appearance of sorrow neveitheless — w'as 
reclining m an easy chair, and soothing her grief wnth a smaller 
allowance of the same glib liquid There were also present, a 
couple of water-side men, beaiing between them certain machines 
called drags, even these fellows w^ere accommodated with a stiff 
glass a-piece, and as they drank with a great relish, and weie 
naturally of a red-nosed, pimple faced, convivial look, their presence 
rather increased than detracted from that decided appearance of 
comfort, which was the great characteristic of the party 

‘ If I could poison that dear old lady’s rum and watei,’ murmuied 
Quilp, ‘ I’d die happy ’ 

‘Ah’’ said Mr Brass, breaking the silence, and raising his eyes 
to the ceiling with a sigh, ‘ who knows but he may be looking down 
upon us now ’ Who knows but he may be surveying of us from — 
from somewheres or another, and contemplating us wath a watchful 
eye ’ Oh Lor ’ ’ 

Here Mr Brass stopped to drink half his punch, and then 
resumed, looking at the other half, as he spoke, with a dejected 
srjnle 

‘I can almost fancy,’ said the law>er, shaking his head, ‘that I 
see his eye glistening dowm at the \eiy bottom of my liquor When 
shall we look upon his like again ? Never, never ’ One minute w^e 

z 
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are here — ^liolding his tumbler before his eyes — ‘the next we are 
there ’—gulping down its contents, and striking himself emphatically 
a little below the chest — ‘in the silent tomb. To think that I 
should be drinking his very rum I It seems like a dream/ 

With the view, no doubt, of testing the reality of his position, Mr. 



Brass pushed his tumbler as he spoke towards Mrs. Jiniwin for the 
purpose^of being replenished; and turned towards the attendant 
mariners. 

‘ The search has been quite unsuccessful then?’ 

* Quite^ master. But I should say that if he turns up anywhere. 
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he’ll come ashore somewhere about Grinidge to-morrow, at ebb 
tide, eh, mate?’ 

The other gentleman assented, observing that he was expected at 
the Hospital, and that seveial pensioneis would be ready to receive 
him whenever he ainved 

‘Then we have nothing foi it but resignation,’ said Mr Biass, 
‘nothing but resignation, and expectation It would be a comfoit 
to have his body , it would be a dreary comfoit ’ 

‘ Oh, beyond a doubt,’ assented Mis Jiniwin hastily, ‘ if we once 
had that, \ve should be quite sme ’ 

‘With regaid to the descriptive adveitisement,’ said Sampson 
Brass, taking up his pen ‘ It is a melancholy pleasuie to recall his 
traits Respecting his legs now — > ’ 

‘ Crooked, certainly,’ said Mrs Jmiwin 

‘ Do you think they were crooked ^ ’ said Brass, in an insinuating 
tone ‘I think I see them now coming up the street very wide 
apart, in nankeen pantaloons a little shiunk and without straps. 
Ah ’ what a vale of tears w’-e live m. Do w^e say ciooked? ’ 

‘ I think they weie a little so,’ observed Mrs Quilp with a sob 
‘ Legs crooked,’ said Brass, writing as he spoke ‘ Large head, 
short body, legs crooked— ’ 

‘ Very crooked,’ suggested Mrs Jiniwin 

‘We’ll not say veiy crooked, ma’am,’ said Biass piously ‘Let 
us not bear haid upon the weaknesses of the deceased He is gone, 
ma’am, to where his legs will never come in question — We wall 
content oursehes with crooked. Mis Jiniwan ’ 

‘ I thought } ou w^anted the truth,’ said the old lady ‘ That’s all ’ 
‘ Bless your eyes, how I love you,’ muttered Qu Ip ‘ There she 
goes again Nothing but punch ’ ’ 

‘ This IS an occupation,’ said the lawyer, laying down his pen and 
emptying his glass, ‘ w^hich seems to bring him before m} eyes like 
the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, in the veiy clothes that he wmie on 
w ork-a-days His coat, his waistcoat, his shoes and stockings, his 
trousers, his hat, his wit and humour, his pathos and his umbiella, 
all come before me like visions of my youth His linen * ’ said Mr 
Brass, smiling fondly at the w^all, ‘ his linen which w’’as alw ays of a 
particular colour, foi such was his w^him and fancy — how plain I see 
his linen now ’ ’ 

‘ You had better go on, sir,’ said Mis Jimwin impatiently 
‘ True, ma’am, true,’ cued Mr Brass ‘ Our faculties must not 
freeze with grief I’ll trouble you for a little more of that, ma’am. 
A question now arises, with 1 elation to his nose ’ 

‘ Flat,’ said Mrs Jiniwin 

‘ Aquiline ’ ’ cried Quilp, thrusting m his head, and striking the 
feature with his fist ‘Aquiline, you hag Do you see it? Do 
you call this flat ? Do you ? Eh ? ’ 
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‘Oh capital, capital’’ shouted Brass, from the mere force of 
habit ‘ Excellent ’ How very good he is ’ He’s a most remark- 
able man — so extiemely whimsical’ Such an amazing power of 
taking people by surprise ’ ’ 

Quilp paid no regard whatever to these compliments, nor to the 
dubious and frightened look into which the lawyer gradually sub- 
sided, nor to the shrieks of his wife and mother-in-law, nor to the 
latter’s running from the room, nor to the former’s fainting away 
Keeping his eye fixed on Sampson Biass, he walked up to the 
table, and beginning wuth his glass, diank off the contents, and 
went regularly round until he had emptied the other two, when he 
seized the case-bottle, and hugging it under his arm, surveyed him 
with a most extraordinary leer 

‘ Not yet, Sampson,’ said Qmlp ‘ Not just yet ’ ’ 

‘Oh very good indeed’’ cried Brass, recovering his spirits a 
little ‘ Ha ha ha ’ Oh exceedingly good ’ There’s not another 
man alive who could cairy it off like that A most difficult position 
to carry off But he has such a flow of good-humour, such an 
amazing flow ’ ’ 

‘ Good night,’ said the dwarf, nodding expressively 

‘ Good night, sir, good night,’ cried the lawyer, retreating back- 
wards towards the door ‘This is a joyful occasion indeed, ex- 
tremely joyful Ha ha ha ’ oh very iich, very iich indeed, 
remarkably so ’ ’ 

Waiting until Mr Brass’s ejaculations died away in the distance 
(for he continued to pour them out, all the way down stairs), Quilp 
advanced tow aids the two men, w^ho yet lingered in a kind of 
stupid amazement 

‘ Have you been dragging the river all day, gentlemen ? ’ said the 
dwaif, holding the door open with great politeness 

‘ And yesterday too, master ’ 

‘ Dear me, you’ve had a deal of trouble Pray consider e\ery- 
thing yours that you find upon the — ^upon the body Good night ’ ’ 

The men looked at each other, but had evidently no inclination 
to argue the point just then, and shuffled out of the room The 
speedy clearance effected, Quilp locked the doors, and still em- 
bracing the case-bottle with shrugged-up shouldeis and folded arms, 
stood looking at his insensible wufe like a dismounted nightmare 
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CHAPTER L 

Matrimonial diffeiences are usually discussed by the parties con- 
cerned m the form of dialogue, m which the lady bears at least her 
full half share Those of Mr and Mrs Quilp, however, were an 
exception to the general rule , the remarks which they occasioned 
being limited to a long soliloquy on the part of the gentleman, with 
perhaps a few deprecatory observations from the lady, not extending 
beyond a trembling monosyllable uttered at long intervals, and in 
a very submissive and humble tone On the piesent occasion, Mrs 
Qmlp did not for a long time venture even on this gentle defence, 
but when she had recovered from her fainting-fit, sat in a tearful 
silence, meekly listening to the reproaches of her lord and master 
Of these Mr Qmlp delivered himself with the utmost animation 
and rapidity, and with so many distortions of limb and feature, that 
even his wife, although tolerably well accustomed to his pioficiency 
in these respects, was w^ell-mgh beside herself with alarm But the 
Jamaica rum, and the joy of having occasioned a heavy disappoint- 
ment, by degrees cooled Mr Quilp’s wrath, which from being at 
savage heat, dropped slowly at the bantering or chuckling point, at 
\vhich it steadily remained 

‘So you thought I was dead and gone, did you>’ said Quiip 
‘You thought you were a widow, eh? Ha, ha, ha, you jade ’ ' 

‘ Indeed, Qmlp,’ returned his wife ‘ I’m very sony ’ 

‘ Who doubts It f ’ cried the dwarf ‘ You very sorry f to be sure 
you are Who doubts that you’re very sorry t ’ 

‘ I don’t mean sorry that you have come home again alive and 
well,’ said his wife, ‘but sorry that I should have been led into such 
a belief I am glad to see you, QuiIp , indeed I am ’ 

In truth Mrs Qmlp did seem a great deal moie glad to behold 
her lord than might have been expected, and did evince a degree 
of interest in his safety which, all things consideied, was rather 
unaccountable Upon Quiip, however, this ciicumstance made 
no impression, farther than as it moved him to snap his fingers 
close to his wife’s eyes, with diveis grins of triumph and derision 
‘How could you go away so long, without saying a word to me 
or letting me hear of you or know anything about you ? ’ asked the 
poor little woman, sobbing ‘ How could you be so cruel, Quiip ? ’ 

‘ How could I be so cruel f cruel i ’ cried the dwarf ‘ Because 
I was in the humour I’m in the humour now I shall be cruel 
when I like I’m going away again ’ 

‘ Not again * ’ 

‘Yes, again I’m going away now. I’m off directly. I mean 
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to go and live where vei the fancy seizes me — at the whaif — at the 
counting-house — ^and be a jolly bachelor. You were a widow in 
anticipation Damme/ screamed the dwarf, ' I’ll be a bachelor m 
earnest ’ 

‘You can’t be serious, Quilp,’ sobbed his wife 

‘I tell you,’ said the dwaif, exulting in his pioject, ‘that I’ll be 
a bachelor, a devil-may-caie bachelor, and I’ll have my bachelor’s 
hall at the counting-house, and at such times come near it if you 
dare And mind too that I don’t pounce m upon you at unseason- 
able houis again, for I’ll be a spy upon you, and come and go like 
a mole oi a weasel Tom Scott — ^where’s Tom Scott?’ 

‘ Here I am, master/ cried the voice of the boy, as Qmlp threw 
up the window 

* Wait there, you dog,’ returned the dwaif, ‘ to carry a bachelor’s 
portmanteau Pack it up, Mrs Quilp Knock up the dear old 
lady to help , knock hei up Halloa theie ’ Halloa > ’ 

With these exclamations, Mr Quilp caught up the poker, and 
hurrying to the door of the good lady’s sleeping-closet, beat upon 
It therewith until she awoke m inexpressible teiror, thinking that 
her amiable son-in-law surely intended to murder hei m justification 
of the legs she had slandered Impressed with this idea, she was 
no sooner fairly awake than she scieamed violently, and would 
have quickly precipitated herself out of the window and through 
a neighbouring skylight, if her daughter had not hastened m to 
undeceive her, and implore her assistance Somewhat reassuied by 
her account of the service she was required to render, Mrs Jiniwin 
made hei appearance m a flannel dressmg-gowii , and both mother 
and daughter, trembling with tenor and cold — for the night was 
now far advanced — obeyed Mr Quilp’s directions in submissive 
silence Prolonging his preparations as much as possible, for their 
greater comfort, that eccentric gentleman supermtended the packing 
of his wardrobe, and having added to it with his own hands, a plate, 
knife and fork, spoon, teacup and saucer, and other small household 
matters of that nature, strapped up the portmanteau, took it on his 
shoulders, and actually marched off without another word, and with 
the case-bottle (which he had never once put down) still tightly 
clasped under his arm Consigning his heavier burden to the care 
of Tom Scott when he reached the street, taking a diam from the 
bottle for his own encouragement, and giving the boy a rap on the 
head with it as a small taste for himself, Quilp very dehbeiately led 
the way to the wharf, and reached it at between three and foui 
o’clock in the morning 

‘Snug ^ ’ said Quilp, when he had groped his way to the wooden 
counting-house, and opened the door with a key he earned about 
with him ‘ Beautifully snug » Call me at eight, you dog ’ 

With no more foimal leave-taking or explanation, he clutched 
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the portmanteau, shut the door on his attendant, and climbing on 
the desk, and 1 oiling himself up as round as a hedgehog, in an old 
boat-cloak, fell fast asleep 

Being roused in the morning at the appointed time, and roused 
with difficulty after his late fatigues, Quilp instructed Tom Scott 
to make a file in the yard of sundry pieces of old timber, and to 
prepare some coffee for breakfast , for the better furnishing of 
which repast he entrusted him with certain small moneys, to be 
expended m the puichase of hot rolls, butter, sugar, Yaimouth 
bloaters, and other articles of housekeeping, so that m a few 
minutes a savoury meal was smoking on the boaid With this 
substantial comfort, the dwarf regaled himself to his heart’s content, 
and being highly satisfied with this free and gipsy mode of life 
(which he had often meditated, as offering, whenever he chose to 
avail himself of it, an agreeable freedom from the restraints of 
matrimony, and a choice means of keeping Mrs Quilp and hei 
mother in a state of incessant agitation and suspense), bestirred 
himself to improve his retreat, and render it more commodious and 
comfortable 

With this view, he issued forth to a place haid by, where sea- 
stores were sold, purchased a second-hand hammock, and had it 
slung m seamanlike fashion from the ceiling of the comiting-house 
He also caused to be elected, in the same mouldy cabin, an old 
ship’s stove with a rusty funnel to carry the smoke through the roof, 
and these arrangements completed, surveyed them with ineffable 
delight 

‘ I’ve got a country-house like Robinson Crusoe,’ said the dwarf, 
ogling the accommodations , ‘ a solitary, sequestered, desolate-island 
sort of spot, where I can be quite alone when I have business on 
hand, and be secure from all spies and listeners Nobody near me 
here but rats, and they aie fine stealthy secret fello>\s I shall be 
as merry as a grig among these gentry I’ll look out foi one like 
Christopher, and poison him — ha, ha, ha ^ Business though — 
business — we must be mindful of business m the midst of pleasure, 
and the time has flowm this morning, I declare ’ 

Enjoining Tom Scott to await his return, and not to stand upon 
his head, or thiow a summerset, or so much as walk upon his hands 
meanwhile, on pain of lingering torments, the dwarf threw himself 
into a boat, and ciossing to the other side of the river, and then 
speeding away on foot, reached Mi Swiveller’s usual house of 
entertainment in Bevis Marks, just as that gentleman sat down 
alone to dinner m its dusky parlour 

‘Dick’ — said the dwarf, thrusting his head m at the door, ‘my 
pet, my pupil, the apple of my eye, hey, hey * ’ 

‘Oh, you’re there, are you?’ returned Mr Swiveller;, ^ Aow 
are you ? ’ 
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‘How’s Dick?’ retorted Quilp ‘How’s the cream of clert 
ship, eh ? ’ 

‘Why, rathei sour, sii,’ replied Mr Swiveller ‘Beginning to 
border upon cheesiness, m fact ’ 

‘What’s the matter said the dwaaf, ad\ancing ‘Has Sally 
proved unkind ? “ Of all the giils that are so smart, there’s none 

like—” eh, Dick I’ 

‘ Ceitauily not,’ replied Mr S\\iveller, eating his dinner with great 
gravity, ‘ none like her She’s the sphynx of private life is Sally B ’ 

‘You’re out of spiuts,’ said Qmlp, drawing up a chair ‘ What’s 
the matter ^ ’ 

‘ The law don’t agree with me,’ returned Dick ‘ It isn’t moist 
enough, and there’s too much confinement I have been thinking 
of running away ’ 

‘ Bah ^ ’ said the dwarf ‘ Wheie would you run to, Dick ? ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ returned Mr Swiveller ‘Towards Highgate, I 
suppose Perhaps the bells might strike up ‘ Turn again, Swiveller, 
Lord Mayor of I^ondon ’ Whittington’s name was Dick I wish 
cats were scarcer ’ 

Qmlp looked at his companion with his eyes screwed up into a 
comical expression of curiosity, and patiently awaited his further 
explanation , upon which, however, Mi Swiveller appeared m no 
hurry to enter, as he ate a very long dinner in profound silence, 
finally pushed away his plate, tliiew himself back into his chair, 
folded his arms, and stared ruefully at the fire, in which some ends 
of cigars were smoking on then own account, and sending up a 
fragrant odour 

‘ Perhaps you’d like a bit of cake’ — said Dick, at last turning to 
the dwarf ‘ You’re quite welcome to it You ought to be, for it’s 
of your making.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ said Quilp 

Mr Swiveller replied by taking from his pocket a small and very 
greasy parcel, slowly unfolding it, and displaying a little slab of 
plum-cake extremely indigestible in appearance, and boidered with 
a paste of w^hite sugar an inch and a half deep 

‘ What should you say this was ^ ’ demanded Mr Swiveller 

‘ It looks like bride-cake,’ replied the dwarf, grinning 

‘And whose should you say it was^’ inquired Mr Swiveller, 
rubbing the pastry against his nose with a dreadful calmness 
‘Whose?’ 

‘Not—’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, ‘the same. You needn’t mention her name 
There’s no such name now Her name is Cheggs now, Sophy 
Cheggs Yet loved I as man never loved that hadn’t w^ooden legs, 
and my heart, my heart is breaking for the love of Sophy Cheggs ’ 

With this extemporary adaptation of a popular ballad to the 
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distressing circumstances of his own case, Mr Swiveller folded up 
the parcel again, beat it very flat between the palms of his hands, 
thrust it into his bieast, buttoned his coat over it, and folded his 
arms upon the whole 

‘ Now, I hope you’re satisfied, sir,’ said Dick , ‘ and I hope Fred’s 
satisfied You went partneis in the mischief, and I hope you like 
It This is the triumph I was to have, is it? It’s like the old 
country-dance of that name, where there are two gentlemen to one 
iady, and one has her, and the other hasn’t, but comes limping up 
behind to make out the figure But it’s Destiny, and mine’s a 
crusher ’ ’ 

Disguising his secret joy in Mr Swiveller’s defeat, Daniel Quilp 
adopted the surest means of soothing him, by ringing the bell, and 
ordering in a supply of rosy wine (that is to say, of its usual repre- 
sentative), which he put about with great alacrity, calling upon Mr 
Swivellei to pledge him in various toasts derisive of Cheggs, and 
eulogistic of the happiness of single men Such was their impiessioii 
on Mr Swi\eller, coupled wuth the reflection that no man could 
oppose his destiny, that in a very short space of time his spirits 
rose surprisingly, and he w^as enabled to give the dwarf an account 
of the receipt of the cake, which, it appeared, had been brought to 
Bevis Marks by the two surviving Miss Wackleses in person, and 
delivered at the office dooi with much giggling and joyfuhiess 
* Ha * ’ said Quilp ‘ It wall be oui turn to giggle soon And that 
reminds me — you spoke of young Trent — ^where is he ? ’ 

Mr Swiveller explained that his respectable friend had recently 
accepted a responsible situation in a locomotive gaming-house, and 
was at that time absent on a professional tour among the adventurous 
spirits of Great Britain 

‘ That’s unfortunate,’ said the dwarf, ‘ for I came, in fact, to ask 
you about him A thought has occurred to me, Dick , your friend 
ovei the way — ’ 

‘Which friend?’ 

‘ In the first floor ’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ Your fnend in the fiist floor, Dick, may know him ’ 

‘ No, he don’t,’ said Mr Swiveller, shaking his head 
‘ Don’t * No, because he has never seen him,’ rejoined Quilp , 
‘ but if we were to bring them together, who knows, Dick, but Fred, 
properly introduced, would serve his turn almost as well as little 
Nell or her grandfather — who knows but it might make the young 
fellow’s fortune, and, through him, yours, eh ? ’ 

‘ Why, the fact is, you see,’ said Mr. Swiveller, ‘ that they have 
beefi brought together ’ 

‘ Have been 1 ’ cried the dw^arf, looking suspiciously at his com- 
panion. ‘ Through whose means ? ’ 
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* Through mine/ said Dick, slightly confused, ‘ Didn’t I mention 
It to you the last time you called over yonder 
‘ You know you didn’t/ returned the dwarf 
‘ I believe you’ie right,’ said Dick ‘No I didn’t, I recollect Oh 
yes, I brought ’em together that very day It was Fred’s suggestion ’ 
‘ And what came of it > ’ 

‘ Why, instead of my friend’s bursting into teais when he knew 
who Fred was, embiacing him kindly, and telling him that he was 
his giandfather, oi his grandmother in disguise (which we fully 
expected), he flew into a tremendous passion , called him all manner 
of names , said it was in a great measure his fault that little Nell 
and the old gentleman had ever been brought to poverty , didn’t 
hint at our taking anything to drink, and — and in short rather 
turned us out of the loom than otherwise ’ 

‘ That’s strange,’ said the dwarf, musing 

^ So we remaiked to each other at the time,’ returned Dick coolly, 
* but quite true ’ 

Quilp was plainly staggered by this intelligence, over which he 
blooded for sometime m moody silence, often raising his eyes to 
Mr Swiveller’s face, and sharply scanning its expression As he 
could read in it, however, no additional information or anything to 
lead him to believe he had spoken falsely, and as Mr. Swiveller, 
left to his own meditations, sighed deeply, and was evidently grow- 
ing maudlin on the subject of Mrs Cheggs , the dwarf soon broke 
up the conference and took his departure, leaving the bereaved one 
to his melancholy ruminations 

‘ Have been brought together, eh ? ’ said the dw^arf as he walked 
the streets alone ‘ My friend has stolen a march upon me It led 
him to nothing, and therefore is no great matter, save m the intention 
I’m glad he has lost his mistress Ha ha ^ The blockhead mustn’t 
leave the law at present I’m sure of him where he is, whenever I 
want him for my own purposes, and, besides, he’s a good unconscious 
spy on Brass, and tells, in his cups, all that he sees and hears. 
You’re useful to me, Dick, and cost nothing but a little treating 
now and then I am not sure that it may not be worth while, before 
long, to take credit with the stranger, Dick, by discovering your 
designs upon the child , but for the present we’ll lemain the best 
friends m the world, mth your good leave ’ 

Pursuing these thoughts, and gasping as he went along, after his 
own peculiar fashion, Mr Quilp once more crossed the Thames, 
and shut himself up in his Bachelor’s Hall, which, by leason of its 
newly-erected chimney depositing the smoke inside the room and 
carrying none of it off, was not quite so agreeable as more fastidious 
people might have desiied Such inconveniences, however, instead 
of disgusting the dwarf with his new abode, rathei suited his 
humouij so, after dining luxuriously from the public-house, he 
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lighted his pipe, and smoked against the chimney until nothing of 
him was visible through the mist but a pair of red and highly 
inflamed eyes, with sometimes a dim vision of his head and face, 
as, in a violent fit of coughing, he slightly stirred the smoke and 
scattered the heavy wreaths by which they weie obscured In the 
midst of this atmosphere, which must infallibly have smothered any 
other man, Mr Quilp passed the evening with great cheerfulness , 
solacing himself all the time with the pipe and the case-bottle , and 
occasionally entertaining himself with a melodious howl, intended 
for a song, but bearing not the faintest resemblance to any sciap 
of any piece of music, vocal or instrumental, evei invented by man 
Thus he amused himself until nearly midnight, when he turned into 
his hammock with the utmost satisfaction 

The first sound that met his ears in the morning — as he half 
opened his eyes, and, finding himself so unusually near the ceiling, 
entertained a drowsy idea that he must have been transformed into 
a fly or blue-bottle in the course of the mght, — ^was that of a stifled 
sobbing and weeping in the room Peeping cautiously over the 
side of his hammock, he descried Mrs Quilp, to whom, after con- 
templating her for some time in silence, he communicated a violent 
start by suddenly yelling out — 

‘ Halloa 

‘ Oh, Quilp * * cried his poor little wife, looking up ‘ How you 
frightened me ’ * 

‘ I meant to, you jade,^ returned the dwaif ‘ What do you want 
here ? I'm dead, an't I ? ' 

‘Oh, please come home, do come home,^ said Mrs Quilp, 
sobbing , ‘ wee'll never do so any more, Quilp, and after all it was 
only a mistake that grew out of our anxiety ' 

‘ Out of your anxiety,' grinned the dwarf ‘ Yes, I know that — 
out of your anxiety for my death I shall come home when I 
please, I tell you I shall come home when I please, and go when 
I please I'll be a Will o' the Wisp, now here, now there, dancing 
about you always, starting up when you least expect me, and 
keeping you in a constant state of restlessness and irritation Will 
you begone ? ' 

Mrs Quilp durst only make a gesture of entreaty 
*I tell you no,' cried the dwarf ‘No If you dare to come 
here again unless you're sent for, I'll keep watch-dogs in the yard 
that’ll growl and bite — I’ll have man-traps, cunningly alteied and 
improved for catching women — I'll have spring guns, that shall 
explode when you tread upon the wires, and blow you into little 
pieces Will you go ? ' 

‘ Do forgive me Do come back,' said his wife, earnestly 
‘ No-o-o-o-o ’ ' roared Quilp ‘ Not till my own good time, 
and then I'll return again as often as I choose, and be accountable 
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to nobody for my goings or comings. You see the door there. 
Will you go?' . 

Mr. Quilp delivered this last command in such a very energetic 
voice, and moreover accompanied it with such a sudden gesture, 
indicative of an intention to spring out of his hammock, and, night- 
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capped as be was, bear his wife home again through the public 
streets, that she sped away like an arrow. Her worthy lord stretched 
his neck and eyes until she had crossed the yard, and then, not at ail 
sorry to have had this opportunity of carrying his point, and assert- 
ing the sanctity of his castle, fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
and laid himself down to sleep again. 
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CHAPTER LI 

The bland and open-hearted piopnetor of Bachelor’s Hall slept 
on amidst the congenial accompaniments of ram, mud, dirt, damp, 
fog, and lats, until late in the day, when, summoning his valet 
Tom Scott to assist him to rise, and to prepare breakfast, he quitted 
his couch, and made his toilet This duty pei formed, and his 
repast ended, he again betook himself to Bevis Marks 

This visit vas not intended for Mr, Swiveller, but for his friend 
and employer Mr Sampson Brass Both gentlemen, ho\^ever, 
were from home, nor was the life and light of law. Miss Sally, at 
her post either The fact of their joint desertion of the office was 
made known to all comers by a scrap of paper in the handwriting 
of Mr Swiveller, which i\as attached to the bell-handle, and which, 
giving the leader no clue to the time of day when it was first 
posted, furnished him iMth the rather vague and unsatisfactory 
information that that gentleman would ‘ return in an hour ’ 

‘There’s a servant, I suppose,’ said the dwarf, knocking at the 
house-door ‘ She’ll do ’ 

After a sufficiently long mteival, the door was opened, and a 
small voice immediately accosted him wnth, ‘Oh please will you 
leave a card or message ? ’ 

‘Eh?’ said the dwarf, looking down (it w^as something quite new 
to him) upon the small servant 

To this, the child, conducting her conversation as upon the 
occasion of her first interview with Mr Swiveller, again replied, 
‘ Oh please will you leave a card oi message ? ’ 

‘I’ll write a note,’ said the dwarf, pushing past hei into the 
office , ‘ and mind your master has it diiectly he comes home ’ 
So Mr Quilp climbed up to the top of a tall stool to write the 
note, and the small servant, carefully tutoied for such emeigencies, 
looked on with her eyes wide open, ready, if he so much as 
abstracted a wafer, to rush into the street and give the alarm to 
the police 

As Mr Quilp folded his note (which was soon WTitten being a 
very short one) he encountered the gaze of the small servant He 
looked at her, long and earnestly 

‘ How are you^’ said the dwarf, moistening a wafer with horiible 
grimaces 

The small servant, perhaps frightened by his looks, returned no 
audible reply , but it appeared from the motion of her lips that she 
was inwardly repeating the same form of expression concerning th^ 
note or message. 
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‘Do they use you ill here? is your mistiess a Taitai?’ said 
Quiip with a chuckle 

In reply to the last mteiiogation, the small servant, with a look 
of infinite cunning mingled with feai, screwed up her mouth very 
tight and round, and nodded violently. 

Whether there was anything in the peculiar slyness of hei action 
which fascinated Mr Quilp, or anything in the expression of her 
featuies at the moment which attracted his attention foi some other 
leason, or whether it meiely occuiied to him as a pleasant whim 
to stare the small servant out of countenance , certain it is, that he 
planted his elbows square and fiimly on the desk, and squeezing 
up his cheeks with his hands, looked at her fixedly 

‘Where do >ou come from?' he said aftei a long pause, stroking 
his chin 

‘ I don’t know ’ 

‘ What's your name ^ ' 

‘ Nothing ' 

‘Nonsense ’’ retoited Quilp ‘What does youi mistress call you 
when she wants you ? ' 

‘ A little devil,’ said the child 

She added m the same breath, as if fearful of any further question- 
ing, ‘ But please will you leave a card or message ? ’ 

These unusual answers might naturally have provoked some moie 
inquiiies. Quilp, hove'ver, without uttering another word, withdrew 
his eyes from the small servant, stroked his chin more thoughtfully 
than before, and then, bending over the note as if to direct it ith 
scrupulous and hair-breadth nicety, looked at her, covertly but very 
narrowly, from under his bushy eyebrows 'The result of this 
secret survey was, that he shaded his face with his hands, and 
laughed slyly and noiselessly, until every vein in it was swollen 
almost to bursting Pulling his hat over his brow to conceal his 
mirth and its effects, he tossed the letter to the child, and hastily 
withdrew 

Once in the stieet, moved by some seciet impulse, he laughed, 
and held his sides, and laughed again, and tried to peer through 
the dusty area railings as if to catch another glimpse of the child, 
until he was quite tired out At last, he travelled back to the 
Wilderness, which was within iifle-shot of his bachelor retieat, and 
ordered tea in the wooden summer-house that afternoon for three 
persons, an invitation to Miss Sally Brass and her brother to 
partake of that entertainment at that place, having been the object 
both of his journey and his note 

It was not precisely the kind of weather in which people usually 
take tea m summer-houses, fai less m summei-houses in an advanced 
state of decay, and overlooking the slimy banks of a great ri\er at 
low water Nevertheless, it was m this choice retreat that Mi, 
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Quilp ordered a cold collation to be prepared, and it was beneath 
Its cracked and leaky roof that he, in due course of time, received 
Ml Sampson and his sister Sally 
‘ You’re fond of the beauties of nature,* said Quilp with a grin 
‘ Is this charming, Brass ^ Is it unusual, unsophisticated, primitive ? * 
^ It’s delightful indeed, sir,* replied the lawyei 
‘ Cool ? * said Quilp 

‘ N-not particularly so, I think, sir,* rejoined Biass, with his teeth 
chattering in his head 

‘ Perhaps a little damp and ague-ish ^ * said Quilp 
^ Just damp enough to be cheerful, sir,* lejomed Biass ‘ Nothing 
more, sir, nothing more * 

’'And Sally? * said the delighted dwaif ‘ Does she like it? * 
‘She’ll like it better,* returned that strong-minded lady, ‘when she 
has tea , so let us have it, and don’t bother * 

‘ Sweet Sally ' * cried Quilp, extending his arms as if about to 
embrace her ‘Gentle, charming, overwhelming Sally’ 

‘ He’s a very remarkable man indeed > ’ soliloquised Mr Brass 
‘ He’s quite a Troubadour, you know , quite a Tioubadour ^ * 

These complimentary expressions were utteied in a somewhat 
absent and distracted manner , for the unfortunate lawyer, besides 
having a bad cold m his head, had got wet in coming, and would 
have willingly borne some pecuniary saciifice if he could have 
shifted his present raw quartern to a waim room, and dried himself 
at a fire Quilp, however, — who, beyond the giatification of his 
demon whims, owed Sampson some acknowledgment of the part he 
had played in the mourning scene of which he had been a hidden 
witness, marked these symptoms of uneasiness with a delight past 
all expression, and derived from them a secret joy which the 
costliest banquet could never have afforded him 

It is woithy of remaik, too, as illustrating a little feature m the 
character of Miss Sally Brass, that, although on her own account she 
would have borne the discomforts of the Wilderness with a veiy ill 
grace, and would probably, indeed, have w^alked off before the tea 
appeared, she no sooner beheld the latent uneasiness and misery of 
her brother than she developed a gnm satisfaction, and began to 
enjoy herself after her own manner Though the wet came stealing 
through the roof and trickling down upon their heads. Miss Biass 
uttered no complaint, but presided over the tea equipage with 
imperturbable composuie While Mr Quilp, in his uproaiious 
hospitality, seated himself upon an empty beer-barrel, vaunted the 
place as the most beautiful and comfortable m the three kingdoms, 
and elevating his glass, drank to their next merry-meeting in that 
jovial spot, and Mr Brass, wuth the ram plashing down into bis 
tea-cup, made a dismal attempt to pluck up his spirits and appear at 
his ease , and Tom Scott, who was 111 waiting at the door under an 
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old umbrella, exulted in his agonies, and bade fair to split his sides 
with laughing ; while all this was passing, Miss Sally Brass, unmind- 
ful of the wet which dripped down upon her own feminine person 
and fair apparel, sat placidly behind the tea-board erect and grizzly, 
contemplating the unhappiness of her brother with a mind at ease. 



and content, in her amiable disregard of self, to sit there all night, 
witnessing the torments which his avaricious and grovelling nature 
compelled him to endure and forbade him to resent. And this, it 
must be observed, or the illustration would be incomplete, although 
in a business point of view she had the strongest sympathy with 
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characters , a prowling prying hound ^ a hypocrite , a double-faced, 
white-livered, sneaking spy , a crouching cur to those that feed and 
coax hun, and a barking yelping dog to all besides ' 

* Fearfully eloquent’’ cued Brass \\ith a sneeze. ‘Quite 
appalling ’ ’ 

‘ Come to the point/ said Miss Sally, ‘ and don’t talk so much/ 

‘ Right again ’ ’ exclaimed Quilp, with another contemptuous 
look at Sampson, ‘ always foremost ’ I say, Sally, he is a yelping, 
insolent dog to ail besides, and most of all, to me. In shoit, I owe 
him a grudge ’ 

‘ That’s enough, sir,’ said Sampson 

‘ No, It’s not enough, sir,’ sneered Quilp , ‘ will you hear me out ? 
Besides that I owe him a grudge on that account, he thwarts me at 
this minute, and stands between me and an end which might other- 
wise prove a golden one to us all Apart from that, I repeat that 
he crosses my humoui, and I hate him Now^, you know the lad, 
and can guess the rest Devise your own means of putting him out 
of my ivay, and execute them Shall it be done ^ ’ 

‘ It shall, sii,’ said Sampson 

‘ Then give me your hand,’ retorted Quilp ‘ Sally, giil, yours 
I rely as much, or more, on you than him Tom Scott comes back 
Lantern, pipes, more grog, and a jolly night of it ’ ’ 

No other w^ord was spoken, no other look exchanged which had 
the slightest reference to this, the real occasion of their meeting 
The tiio were well accustomed to act together, and \vere linked to 
each other by ties of mutual interest and advantage, and nothing 
more w^as needed Resuming his boisterous manner with the same 
ease with which he had thiowrn it off, Quilp was m an instant the 
same uproarious, reckless little savage he had been a few seconds 
befoie It was ten o’clock at night before the amiable Sally 
supported her beloved and loving bi other from the Wilderness, by 
w’-hich time he needed the utmost suppoit her tender frame could 
render, his walk being from some unknown reason anything but 
steady, and his legs constantly doubling up in unexpected places 
Overpow^ered, notwithstanding his late prolonged slumbers, by the 
fatigues of the last few days, the dwarf lost no time in creeping 
to his dainty house, and was soon di earning m his hammock 
Leaving him to visions, m which perhaps the quiet figures w^e 
quitted m the old church porch were not without their share, be it 
oui task to rejoin them as they sat and watched. 
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CHAPTER LII 

After a long time, tlie schoolmaster appeared at the wicket-gate of 
the churchyard, and huiried towards them, jingling m his hand, as 
he came along, a bundle of rusty keys He was quite breathless 
with pleasure and haste when he reached the porch, and at first 
could only point towards the old building which the child had been 
contemplating so earnestly 

‘ You see those two old houses,’ he said at last 
* Yes, surely,’ replied Nell ‘I have been looking at them neaily 
all the time you have been away ’ 

‘ And you would have looked at them more cuiiously yet, if >ou 
could have guessed what I have to tell you,’ said her friend ^ One 
of those houses is mine ’ 

Without saying any more, or givmg the child time to reply, the 
schoolmaster took her hand, and, his honest face quite radiant with 
exultation, led her to the place of which he spoke 

They stopped before its low arched door Aftei trying seveial 
of the keys in vain, the schoolmaster found one to fit the huge lock, 
which turned back, cieakmg, and admitted them into the house 
The room into -which they entered was a vaulted chamber once 
nobly ornamented by cunning architects, and still retaining, m its 
beautiful groined roof and rich stone tracery, choice lemnants of its 
ancient splendour. Foliage carved m the stone, and emulating the 
mastery of Nature’s hand, yet remained to tell how many times the 
leaves outside had come and gone, while it lived on unchanged The 
broken figures supporting the burden of the chimney-piece, though 
mutilated, were still distinguishable foi what they had been — far 
different from the dust without — and showed sadly by the empty 
hearth, like creatures who had outlived their kind, and mourned 
their own too slow decay 

In some old time — for even change was old m that old place — a 
wooden partition had been constructed m one part of the chamber 
to form a sleeping-closet, into which the light was admitted at the 
same period by a rude window, or rather niche, cut m the solid 
wall This screen, together with two seats in the broad chimney, 
had at some forgotten date been part of the church or convent , 
for the oak, hastily appropriated to its piesent puipose, had been 
little altered from its former shape, and piesentcd to the eye a pile 
of fiagments of rich carving from old monkish stalls 
An open door leading to a small lOom or cell, dim with the light 
that came through leaves of ivy, completed the intciioi of this 
portion of the rum It w\as not quite destitute of fuiniture A few 
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strange chairs, whose arms and legs looked as tliougly they had 
dwindled away with age; a table, the very spectre of its race; a 
great old chest that had once held records in the church, with other 
quaintly-fashioned domestic necessaries, and store of fire-^yood for 



the winter, were scattered around, and gave evident tokens of its 
occupation as a dwelling-place at no very distant time. 

The child looked around her, with that solemn feeling with which 
we contemplate the work of ages that have become but drops of 
%vater in the great ocean of eternity. The old man had followed 
them, but they were all three hushed for a space, and drew their 
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breath softly, as if they feared to break the silence even by so slight 
a sound 

‘ It IS a very beautiful place ^ ’ said the child, in a low voice 
‘ I almost feared you thought otherwise,’ returned the school- 
master ‘ You shivered when we hist came in, as if you felt it cold 
or gloomy ’ 

‘ It was not that/ said Nell, glancing round with a slight shudder 
‘ Indeed I cannot tell you what it was, but when I saw the outside, 
from the church porch, the same feeling came over me It is its 
being so old and giey peihaps ’ 

‘ A peaceful place to In e in, don’t you think so ^ ’ said her friend 
‘ Oh yes,’ rejoined the child, clasping her hands earnestly ‘ A 
quiet, happy place — a place to live and learn to die in ’ ’ She 
would have said more, but that the energy of her thoughts caused 
hei voice to falter, and come in trembling whispers from her lips 
‘ A place to live, and learn to live, and gather health of mind and 
body in,’ said the schoolmaster ^ ‘ for this old house is yours ’ 

‘ Ours * ’ cried the child 

‘ Ay,’ returned the schoolmaster gaily, ‘ for many a merry year to 
come, I hope I shall be a close neighbour — only next door — but 
this house is yours ’ 

Having now disburdened himself of his gieat surprise, the school- 
master sat down, and drawing Nell to his side, told her how he had 
learnt that that ancient tenement had been occupied for a very long 
time by an old person, nearly a hundred years of age, who kept the 
keys of the church, opened and closed it for the services, and showed 
It to strangers , how she had died not many weeks ago, and nobody 
had yet been found to fill the office , how, learning all this in an inter- 
view with the sexton, who was confined to his bed by rheumatism, 
he had been bold to make mention of his fellow^-traveller, w^hich 
had been so favourably received by that high authority, that he had 
taken courage, acting on his advice, to propound the matter to the 
clergyman In a word, the result of his exertions was, that Nell 
and her grandfather were to be earned before the lasbnamed gentle- 
man next day , and, his approval of their conduct and appearance 
reserved as a matter of form, that they were already appointed to 
the vacant post 

‘There’s a small allowance of money,’ said the schoolmaster 
‘ It is not much, but still enough to live upon in this retired spot 
By clubbing our funds together, w^e shall do bravely , no fear of that ’ 

‘ Heaven bless and prosper you i ’ sobbed the child 
‘ Amen, my dear,’ returned her friend cheerfully , ‘ and all of us, 
as it will, and has, in leading us through sorrow and trouble to this 
tranquil life But we must look at my house now Come < ’ 

They repaired to the other tenement, tried the rusty keys as 
before , at length found the right one , and opened the worm-eaten 
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door It led into a chamber, vaulted and old, like that from which 
they had come, but not so spacious, and having only one other little 
room attached It was not difficult to divine that the other house 
was of right the schoolmaster’s, and that he had chosen for himself 
the least commodious, m his care and legaid for them Like the 
adjoining habitation, it held such old articles of furniture as were 
absolutely necessary, and had its stack of fire-wood 

To make these dwellings as habitable and full of comfoit as they 
could, was now their pleasant care In a shoit time, each had its 
cheerful fiie glowing and crackling on the hearth, and reddening the 
pale old wail with a hale and healthy blush Nell, busily plying 
her needle, repaired the tattered window-hangings, drew together 
the rents that time had worn m the threadbare scraps of carpet, and 
made them whole and decent The schoolmaster swept and smoothed - 
the ground before the door, trimmed the long glass, trained the ivy 
and creeping plants which hung their drooping heads in melancholy 
neglect , and gave to the outer walls a cheery air of home The 
old man, sometimes by his side and sometimes with the child, lent 
his aid to both, went here and theie on little patient services, and 
was happy Neighbouis, too, as they came fiom work, proffered 
their help , or sent their childien with such small piesents or loans 
as the strangers needed most It was a busy day , and night came 
on, and found them wondering that there w^as yet so much to do, 
and that it should be dark so soon 

They took their supper together, in the house wffiich may be 
henceforth called the child’s , and, when they had finished their 
meal, drew round the fire, and almost m wdiispers — their hearts 
were too quiet and glad for loud expression — discussed then future 
jilans Before they sepaiated, the schoolmaster read some prayers 
aloud , and then, full of gratitude and happiness, they parted for 
the night 

At that silent hour, when her grandfather was sleeping peacefully 
in his bed, and every sound was hushed, the child lingered befoie 
the dying embeis, and thought of her past foi tunes as if they had 
been a dream and she only now awoke The glare of the sinking 
flame, reflected m the oaken panels whose caived tops were dimly 
seen in the dusky roof — the aged walls, where strange shadows 
came and went with every flickenng of the fiie — the solemn piesence, 
within, of that decay wffiich falls on senseless things the most endur- 
ing m their nature and, without, and round about on every side, of 
Death — ^filled her with deep and thoughtful feelings, but mth none 
of terror or alarm A change had been gradually stealing over 
her, in the time of her loneliness and sorrow With failing strength 
and heightening resolution, theie had sprung up a purified and 
altered mind, there had giown in her bosom Messed thoughts and 
hopes, wffiich are the portion of few but the w’^eak and drooping. 
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Theie were none to see the frail, perishable figure, as it glided 
from the fire and leaned pensively at the open casement , none but 
the stars, to look into the upturned face and read its history The 
old church bell rang out the hour with a mournful sound, as if it had 
grown sad from so much communing with the dead and unheeded 
warning to the living , the fallen leaves rustled , the grass stiried 
upon the graves , all else was still and sleeping 

Some of those dreamless sleepers lay close within the shadow of 
the church — touching the wall, as if they clung to it foi comfort and 
protection. Others had chosen to he beneath the changing shade 
of tiees , others by the path, that footsteps might come near them , 
others, among the graves of little children Some had desired to 
rest beneath the very giound they had tiodden in their daily walks , 
some, where the setting sun might shine upon their beds, some, 
where its light would fall upon them when it rose Perhaps not 
one of the imprisoned souls had been able quite to sepaiate itself 
m living thought fiom its old companion If any had, it had still 
felt for it a love like that which captives have been known to bear 
towards the cell in w^hich they have been long confined, and, even 
at parting, hung upon its narrow bounds affectionately 

It was long before the child closed the window, and appi cached 
her bed Again something of the same sensation as befoie — an 
involuntary chill — a momentaiy feeling akin to feai — but vanishing 
directly, and leaving no alarm behind Again, too, dreams of the 
little scholar, of the roof opening, and a column of biight faces, 
rising far aw^ay into the sky, as she had seen in some old scnptuial 
picture once, and looking dowm on her, asleep It was a sweet and 
happy dream The quiet spot, outside, seemed to remain the same, 
saving that theie was music in the air, and a sound of angels^ wungs 
After a time the sisters came there, hand in hand, and stood among 
the graves And then the dream grew dim, and faded 

With the brightness and joy of moining, came the icnewal of 
yesterday’s labours, the levival of its pleasant thoughts, the re- 
storation of Its energies, cheerfulness, and hope They woiked 
gaily in ordeimg and arranging their houses until noon, and then 
went to visit the clergyman 

He was a simple-heaited old gentleman, of a shrinking, subdued 
spirit, accustomed to retirement, and very little acquainted with the 
world, which he had left many years before to come and settle in 
that place His wife had died m the house m w^hich he still lived, 
and he had long since lost sight of any eaithly cares or hopes 
beyond it 

He received them very kindly, and at once showed an interest m 
Nell , asking her name, and age, hei birthplace, the circumstances 
which had led her there, and so forth The schoolmaster had 
already told her story They had no othei friends or home to 
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leave,, he said, and had come to share his fortunes He loved the 
child as though she were his own 

‘ Well, well,* said the clergyman ‘ Let it be as you desire. She 
IS very young * 

* Old in adveisity and trial, sir,* replied the schoolmastei 
‘God help her Let her rest, and forget them,* said the old 
gentleman ‘ But an old church is a dull and gloomy place for one 
so young as you, my child * 

‘ Oh no, sir,* returned Nell ‘ I have no such thoughts, indeed * 

‘ I would rather see her dancing on the green at nights,* said the 
old gentleman, laying his hand upon her head, and smiling sadly, 
‘than have her sitting in the shadow of our mouldering arches 
You must look to this, and see that hei heart does not grow heavy 
among these solemn rums Your request is granted, friend * 

After more kind words, they withdrew, and repaired to the child*s 
house , where they were yet in conveisation on their happy fortune, 
when another fiiend appeared 

This 'was a little old gentleman, who lived in the parsonage- 
house, and had resided theie (so they leaint soon afterwards) ever 
since the death of the clergyman*s wife, which had happened fifteen 
years before He had been his college friend and always his close 
companion , in the first shock of his grief he had come to console 
and comfoit him, and from that time they had never parted 
company The little old gentleman was the active spirit of the 
place, the adjuster of all diffeiences, the promoter of all merry- 
makings, the dispenser of his fnend*s bounty, and of no small 
chanty of his own besides , the universal mediator, comforter, and 
friend None of the simple villagers had cared to ask his name, 
or, when they knew it, to store it in their memoiy Perhaps from 
some vague rumour of his college honours which had been whispered 
abroad on his first arrival, perhaps because he was an unmarried, 
unencumbered gentleman, he had been called the bachelor The 
name pleased him, or suited him as wxll as any other, and the 
Bachelor he had ever since remained And the bachelor it was. 
It may be added, who with his own hands had laid m the stock of 
fuel w^hich the wanderers had found in their new habitation 

The bachelor, then — to call him by his usual appellation — lifted 
the latch, showed his little round mild face for a moment at the 
door, and stepped into the room like one who was no stranger to it 
‘You are Mr Marton, the new schoolmaster?’ he said, greeting 
Nell’s kind friend 
‘ I am, sir * 

‘You come well recommended, and I am glad to see you I 
should have been m the w^ay yesterday, expecting you, but I rode 
across the country to carry a message from a sick mother to her 
daughter m service some miles off, and have but just now returned. 
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This is out young church-keeper^ You are not the less welcome, 
friend, for her sake, or for this old man’s , nor the worse teacher 
tor having learnt humanity ’ 

‘She has been ill, sir, very lately,’ said the schoolmaster, in 
ansv^er to the look with which their visitor regarded Nell when he 
had kissed her cheek 

‘Yes, yes I know she has,’ he rejoined ‘There have been 
suffering and heartache here ’ 

‘ Indeed there have, sir ’ 

The little old gentleman glanced at the grandfather, and back 
again at the child, whose hand he took tenderly in his, and held 
‘You will be happier here,’ he said, ‘we will try, at least, to 
make you so You have made great improvements here already 
Are they the work of your hands ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir ’ 

‘ We may make some others — not better in themselves, but with 
better means perhaps,’ said the bachelor, ‘ Let us see now, let us 
see ’ 

Nell accompanied him into the other little rooms, and over both 
the houses, in which he found various small comforts wanting, which 
he engaged to supply from a certain collection of odds and ends 
he had at home, and which must have been a very miscellaneous 
and extensive one, as it comprehended the most opposite articles 
imaginable They all came, however, and came without loss of 
ume , for the little old gentleman, disappearing for some five or ten 
minutes, presently returned, laden wuth old shelves, rugs, blankets, 
and other household gear, and followed by a boy bearing a similar 
load These being cast on the floor m a promiscuous heap, yielded 
a quantity of occupation in arranging, erecting, and putting away , 
the superintendence of which task evidently afforded the old gentle- 
man extreme delight, and engaged him for some time with great 
briskness and activity When nothing more w^as left to be done, 
he charged the boy to lun off and bung his schoolmates to be 
marshalled before thei, new master, and solemnly review^ed 

‘ As good a set of fellows, Marton, as you’d wish to see,’ he said, 
turning to the schoolmastei when the boy w^as gone ; ‘ but I don’t 
let ’em know I think so That wouldn’t do, at all ’ 

The messenger soon returned at the head of a long row of 
urchins, great and small, who, being confronted by the bachelor 
at the house door, fell into \anous convulsions of politeness, 
clutching their hats and caps, squeezing them into the smallest 
possible dimensions, and making all manner of bows and scrapes, 
which the little old gentleman contemplated with excessive satis- 
faction, and expressed his approval of by a great many nods and 
smiles Indeed, his approbation of the boys was by no means so 
scrupulously disguised as he had led the schoolmaster to suppose, 
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inasmuch as it broke out in sundiy loud whispers and confidential 
remaiks which were perfectly audible to them every one 

‘This first boy, schoolmaster,’ said the bachelor, ‘is John Owen , 
a lad of good parts, sir, and fiank, honest tenipei , but too thought- 
less, too playful, too light headed by fai That boy, my good sir, 
would break his neck with pleasuie, and depnve his parents of 
their chief comfoit — and between ourselves, when you come to see 
him at hare and hounds, taking the fence and ditch by the finger- 
post, and sliding down the face of the little quariy, you’ll never 
forget It, It’s beautiful ’ ’ 

John Owen having been thus rebuked, and being m perfect pos- 
session of the speech aside, the bachelor singled out another boy 

‘Now, look at that lad, sir,’ said the bachelor ‘You see that 
fellow ? Richard Evans his name is, sir An amazing boy to learn, 
blessed with a good memory, and a leady undei standing, and more- 
over with a good voice and ear for psalm-smgmg, in which he is the 
best among us Yet, sir, that boy will come to a bad end , he’ll 
never die in his bed ^ he’s always falling asleep in sermon-time — 
and to tell you the truth, Mi Marton, I alwa3S did the same at his 
age, and feel quite ceitam that it w^as natuial to my constitution 
and I couldn’t help it ’ 

This hopeful pupil edified by the abo'ie ternble icpioval, the 
bachelor turned to another 

‘ But if we talk of examples to be shunned,’ said he, ‘ if we come 
to boys that should be a warning and a beacon to all their fellows, 
here’s the one, and I hope you won’t spare him This is the lad, 
sir, this one wuth the blue eyes and light ban This is a swimmei, 
sir, this fellow^ — a di\er, Lord save us * This is a boy, sir, who had 
a fancy for plunging into eighteen feet of water, with his clothes on, 
and bringing up a blind man’s dog, w^ho was being drowned by the 
weight of his chain and collar, while his master stood wringing his 
hands upon the bank, bewailing the loss of his guide and friend I 
sent the boy two guineas anonymously, sii,’ added the bacheloi, in 
his peculiar whisper, ‘directly I heard of it, but never mention it 
on any account, for he hasn’t the least idea that it came from me ’ 

Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned to another, 
and from him to anothei, and so on through the whole array, laying, 
for their wholesome restriction wuthin due bounds, the same cutting 
emphasis on such of their propensities as were deaiest to his heart 
and were unquestionably referable to his own precept and example 
Thoroughly persuaded, in the end, that he had made them miserable 
by his seventy, he dismissed them with a small piesent, and an 
admonition to walk quietly home, without any leapings, scufflings, or 
turnings out of the way , which injunction, he infoimed the school- 
master in the same audible confidence, he did not think he could 
have obeyed when he w^as a boy, had his life depended on it 
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Hailing these little tokens of the bacheloi’s disposition as so 
many assurances of his own welcome comse from that time, the 
schoolmaster parted from him with a light heait and joyous spirits, 
and deemed himself one of the happiest men on earth The 
windows of the two old houses were luddy again, that night, 
with the reflection of the cheerful fires that burnt within ^ and the 
bachelor and his fnend, pausing to look upon them as they returned 
from their evening walk, spoke softly together of the beautiful child, 
and looked round upon the churchyaid with a sigh 


CHAPTER LIII 

Nell was stiinng early in the moining, and having dischaiged hei 
household tasks, and put everything in order for the good school- 
master (though sorely against his will, for he would have spared her 
the pains), took down, from its nail by the fireside, a little bundle 
of keys with which the bachelor had formally invested her on the 
previous day, and w^ent out alone to visit the old church 
The sky was serene and bright, the an clear, pei fumed with the 
fresh scent of newdy fallen leaves, and giateful to eveiy sense The 
neighbouring stieam spaikled, and 1 oiled onward with a tuneful 
sound , the dew glistened on the green mounds, like tears shed by 
Good Spiiits over the dead 

Some young children sported among the tombs, and hid from 
each other, wuth laughing faces They had an infant with them, 
and had laid it down asleep upon a child’s grave, in a little bed of 
leaves It was a new grave — the resting-place, perhaps, of some 
little creatuie, who, meek and patient in its illness, had often sat and 
watched them, and now seemed, to their minds, scaicely changed 
She drew near and asked one of them whose giave it w’^as The 
child answered that that w’'as not its name, it was a gaiden — his 
brother’s It was greener, he said, than all the othei gaidens, and 
the birds loved it better because he had been used to feed them 
When he had done speaking, he looked at her with a smile, and 
kneeling down and nestling for a moment wuth his cheek against the 
turf, bounded merrily away 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old tower, went 
through the wicket gate, and so into the village The old sexton, 
leaning on a crutch, was taking the an at his cottage door, and gave 
her good morrow ' 

‘You aie better^ ’ said the child, stopping to speak to him 
‘Ay surely,’ returned the old man ‘ I’m thankful to say, much 
better ’ 
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‘ You will be quite well soon ’ 

* With Heaven’s lea\e, and a little patience But come in, come 
m ' ’ 

The old man limped on before, and \^arning her of the downward 
step, which he achie\ed himself with no small difficulty, led the way 
into his little cottage 

‘ It IS but one 100m, you see There is another up abo\e, but 
the stair has got haider to climb o’ late years, and I ne\er use it. 
I’m thinking of taking to it again, next summer, though.’ 

The child w^ondered how a grey-headed man like him — one of his 
trade too— could talk of time so easily He saw her eyes wandei- 
ing to the tools that hung upon the wall, and smiled 

‘ I warrant now,’ he said, ‘ that you think all those are used in 
making graves ’ 

‘ Indeed, I wondered that you w’^anted so many ’ 

* And w^ell you might I am a gardener I dig the ground, and 
plant things that are to live and grow^ My works don’t all moulder 
away, and rot in the earth You see that spade in the centre? ’ 

* Ihe "very old one — so notched and worn ^ Yes ’ 

‘ That’s the sexton’s spade, and it’s a well-used one, as you see 
We’re healthy people here, but it has done a power of work If it 
could speak now, that spade, it would tell you of many an unex- 
pected job that It and I have done together , but I forget ’em, for 
my memory’s a pooi one — That’s nothing new,’ he added hastily 
‘It alwajs was ’ 

‘ Theic are flowers and shrubs to speak to your other work,’ said 
the child 

‘ Oh yes And tall trees But they are not so separate from the 
sexton’s labours as you think.’ 

‘No«’ 

‘Not m my mind, and recollection — such as it is,’ said the old 
man ‘ Indeed they often help it For say that I planted such a 
tree for such a man There it stands, to remind me that he died 
When I look at its broad shadow, and remember what it was in his 
time, It helps me to the age of my other work, and I can tell you 
pietty nearly when I made his giave ’ 

‘ But it may remind you of one who is still alive,’ said the child 

‘ Of twenty that aie dead, in connexion wuth that one who lives, 
then,’ lejoined the old man , ‘ wife, husband, parents, brothers, 
sisters, children, friends — a score at least So it happens that the 
sexton’s spade gets worn and battered I shall need a new one — 
next summer ’ 

The child looked quickly towards him, thinking that he jested 
with his age and infirmity but the unconscious sexton was quite in 
earnest 

‘Ah'’ he said, after a biitf siknce ‘ People never learn They 
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never learn If s only we who turn up the ground, where nothing 
grows and everything decays, who think of such thmgs as these — 
who think of them pioperly, I mean You have been into the 
church ^ ’ 

‘ I am going there now,’ the child replied 

‘There’s an old well theie,’ said the se\ton, ‘right underneath 
the belfry, a deep, daik, echoing well Forty year ago, you had 
only to let down the bucket till the first knot in the rope was free of 
the windlass, and you heard it splashing in the cold dull water By 
little and little the watei fell away, so that in ten year after that, a 
second knot was made, and you must unwind so much rope, or the 
bucket s\^ung tight and empty at the end In ten years’ time, the 
watei fell again, and a third knot was made In ten years more, 
the well dried up , and now, if you lowei the bucket till your arms 
are tired, and let out nearly all the cord, you’ll hear it, of a sudden, 
clanking and rattling on the ground below , with a sound of being 
so deep and so far down, that youi heart leaps into your mouth, and 
you start away as if you were falling in ’ 

‘ A dreadful place to come on in the dark ’ ’ exclaimed the child, 
who had follow’’ed the old man’s looks and words until she seemed 
to stand upon its brink 

‘ What is it but a giave * ’ said the sexton ‘ What else » And 
which of our old folks, knowing all this, thought, as the spiing sub- 
sided, of their own failing strength, and lessening life? Not one ' ’ 

‘Are you veiy old yourself? ’ asked the child, involuntarily 

‘ I shall be seventy-nine — next summer ’ 

‘ You still work when you are well ? ’ 

‘ Work ’ To be sure You shall see my gaidens heieabout 
Look at the window there I made, and have kept, that plot ot 
ground entirely with my own hands By this time next year I 
shall hardly see the sky, the boughs will have giown so thick I 
have my winter work at night besides ’ 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where he sat, and 
produced some miniature boxes, carved in a homely manner and 
made of old wood 

‘ Some gentlefolks who are fond of ancient days, and what belongs 
to them,’ he said, ‘ like to buy these keepsakes from our church and 
ruins Sometimes, I make them of scraps of oak, that turn up here 
and there , sometimes of bits of coffins which the vaults have long 
preserved See here — ^this is a little chest of the last kind, clasped 
at the edges wuth fragments of brass plates that had wilting on ’em 
once, though it would be hard to read it now I haven’t many b} 
me at this time of year, but these shelves will be full — next 
summer ’ 

The child admired and praised his work, and shortly afterwards 
departed , thinking, as she went, how strange it was, that this old 
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man, drawing from his pursuits and e^eiy thing around him, one 
stem moral, never contemplated its application to himself^ and, 
while he dwelt upon the uncertainty of human life, seemed both in 
word and deed to deem himself immortal But her musings did 
not stop here, for she was wise enough to think that by a good 
and meiciful adjustment this must be human nature, and that the 
old sexton, \Mth his plans foi next summer, was but a type of all 
mankind 

Full of these meditations, she reached the chuich It was easy 
to find the key belonging to the outer door, for each was labelled 
on a scrap of yellow parchment Its very turning in the lock awoke 
a hollow sound, and when she entered with a faltering step, the 
echoes that it raised in closing, made her start. 

If the peace of the simple village had moved the child more 
strongly, because of the dark and troubled ways that lay beyond, 
and through which she had journeyed with such failing feet, what 
was the deep impression of finding heiself alone m that solemn 
building, wheie the very light, coming through sunken windows, 
seemed old and giey, and the air, redolent of earth and mould, 
seemed laden with decay, pmified by tune of all its grosser paiticles, 
and sighing through arch and aisle, and clustered pillars, like the 
breath of ages gone * Plere was the broken pavement, worn, so 
long ago, by pious feet, that Time, stealing on the pilgiims’ steps, 
had trodden out then tiack, and left but crumbling stones Here 
were the rotten beam, the sinking aich, the sapped and mouldering 
^vali, the lowly trench of earth, the stately tomb on which no 
epitaph remained, — all, — marble, stone, iron, w^ood, and dust, one 
common monument of ruin. The best work and the worst, the 
plainest and the richest, the stateliest and the least imposing — ^both 
of Heaven’s work and Man’s — all found one common level here, 
and told one common tale 

Some part of the edifice had been a baronial chapel, and heie 
were effigies of warriors stretched upon their beds of stone with 
folded hands— -Cl oss-legged, those who had fought m the Holy Wars 
— girded with their swoids, and cased m armour as they had lived 
Some of these knights had their own weapons, helmets, coats of 
mail, hanging upon the walls hard by, and dangling from rusty 
hooks Broken and dilapidated as they weie, they yet retained 
their ancient form, and something of their ancient aspect Thus 
violent deeds live aftei men upon the earth, and traces of war and 
bloodshed will survive in mournful shapes long after those who 
worked the desolation aie but atoms of earth themsehes 

The child sat down, in this old, silent place, among the stark 
figures on the tombs — they made it moic quiet there, than else- 
where, to hei fancy — and gazing lound wuth a feeling of aw^e, 
tempeied wuth a calm delight, felt that now" she was happy, and at 



birds, and growth of buds and blossoms out of doors — of the 
sweet air, that would steal in, and gently wave the tattered banners 
overhead. What if the spot awakened thoughts of death ! Die 
who would, it would still remain the same ; these sights and sounds 
\vould still go on, as happily as ever. It would be no pain to sleep 
amidst them. 
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She left the chapel — ^very slo^\ly and often turning back to gaze 
again — and coming to a low door, which plainly led into the tower, 
opened it, and climbed the ^\lndlng stair in darkness , save where 
she looked down, through narrow loopholes, on the place she had 
left, or caught a glimmering vision of the dusty bells At length 
she gained the end of the ascent and stood upon the turret top 

Oh ’ the glory of the sudden burst of light , the freshness of 
the fields and \\oods, stretching a\\ay on e\ery side, and meeting 
the bright blue sky , the cattle giazing in the pasturage , the smoke, 
that, coming from among the trees, seemed to rise upward from the 
green earth , the children yet at their gambols down below — all, 
everything, so beautiful and happy * It was like passing from death 
to life , It was drawing nearer Heaven 

The children weie gone, when she emerged mto the porch, and 
locked the door As she passed the school-house she could hear 
the busy hum of voices Her friend had begun his labours only 
on that day The noise giew louder, and, looking back, she saw 
the boys come trooping out and disperse themselves with merry 
shouts and play ‘ It’s a good thing,’ thought the child, ‘ I am very 
glad they pass the church ’ And then she stopped, to fancy how 
the noise would sound inside, and hoiv gently it would seem to die 
away upon the ear 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole back to the%ld chapel, 
and in her formei seat read fiom the same book, or indulged the 
same quiet tram of thought Even w^hen it had giown dusk, and 
the shadows of coming night made it moie solemn still, the child 
remained, like one looted to the spot, and had no fear or thought 
of staring 

They found her there, at last, and took her home She looked 
pale but very happy, until they separated for the night , and then, 
as the poor schoolmaster stooped down to kiss her cheek, he 
thought he felt a tear upon his face 


CHAPTER LIV 

The bachelor, among his various occupations, found in the old 
church a constant source of interest and amusement Taking that 
pride in it which men conceive for the w onders of their own little 
world, he had made its ’history his study , and many a summer day 
within its w^alls, and many a winter’s night beside the parsonage 
fire, had found the bachelor still poring over, and adding to, his 
goodly store of tale and legend 

As he was not one of those rough spirits who would strip fan 
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Priith of every little shadowy vestment in which time and teeming 
fancies love to array her — and some of which become her pleasantly 
enough, serving, like the waters of her well, to add new graces to 
the charms they half conceal and half suggest, and to awaken 
interest and pursuit rather than languor and indifference — as, unlike 
this stern and obdurate class, he loved to see the goddess crowned 
with those garlands of wild flowers which tradition wreathes for her 
gentle wearing, and which are often freshest m their homeliest 
shapes, — ^he trod with a light step and bore with a light hand upon 
the dust of centuries, unwilling to demolish any of the airy shinies 
that had been raised above it, if any good feeling or affection of 
the human heart were hiding thereabouts Thus, in the case of an 
ancient coffin of rough stone, supposed, for many generations, to 
contain the bones of a certain baron, who, after ravaging, with cut, 
and thrust, and plunder, in foreign lands, came back with a penitent 
and sorrowing heart to die at home, but which had been lately 
shown by learned antiquaries to be no such thing, as the baron in 
question (so they contended) had died hard m battle, gnashing his 
teeth and cursing with his latest breath, — the bachelor stoutly main- 
tained that the old tale was the true one , that the baron, repenting 
him of the evil, had done great chanties and meekly given up the 
ghost , and that, if ever baron went to heaven, that baron was then 
at peace In like manner, when the aforesaid antiquaries did aigue 
and contend that a ceitain secret vault was not the tomb of a 
grey-haired lady who had been hanged and di awn and quaiteied 
by glorious Queen Bess for succouring a wretched priest who 
fainted of thirst and hunger at her door, the bachelor did solemnly 
maintain, against all comers, that the church was hallow^ed by the 
said poor lady’s ashes , that her remains had been collected in the 
night from four of the city’s gates, and thither m secret bi ought, 
and there deposited, and the bachelor did further (being highly 
excited at such times) deny the glory of Queen Bess, and asseit 
the immeasurably greater glory of the meanest w^oman in her realm, 
who had a merciful and tender heart As to the assertion that the 
flat stone near the door was not the grave of the miser who had 
disowned his only child and left a sum of money to the chuich to 
buy a peal of bells, the bachelor did readily admit the same, and 
that the place had given birth to no such man In a word, he 
would have had every stone, and plate of brass, the monument 
only of deeds whose memory should survive All others he was 
wulling to forget They might be buried in consecrated ground, 
but he would have had them buried deep, and never brought to 
light again 

It was from the lips of such a tutor, that the child# leaint her 
easy task Already impressed, beyond all telling, by the silent 
building and the peaceful beauty of the spot in which it stood— 
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majestic age surrounded by perpetual youth — it seemed to her, 
when she heard these thmgs, sacred to all goodness and virtue. 
It was another world, where sin and sorrow never came , a tianquij 
place of rest, where nothing evil entcied 

When the bachelor had given her in conne\ion with almost every 
tomb and flat gravestone some history of its own, he took her down 
into the old ciypt, now a mere dull vault, and showed her how it 
had been lighted up in the time of the monks, and how, amid lamps 
depending from the roof, and swinging censers exhaling scented 
odours, and habits glittering vMth gold and silver, and pictures, and 
precious stuffs, and jewels all flashing and glistening through the 
low arches, the chaunt of aged voices had been many a time heard 
there, at midnight, m old days, while hooded figures knelt and 
prayed around, and told their rosaries of beads Thence, he took 
her above ground again, and showed her, high up m the old walls, 
small galleries, where the nuns had been wont to glide along — 
dimly seen in their daik dresses so far off — or to pause like gloomy 
shadows, listening to the prayers He showed her too, how the 
wmriors, whose figures rested on the tombs, had woin those rotting 
scraps of aimoiii up above — how this had been a helmet, and that 
a shield, and that a gauntlet— and how they had wielded the great 
two-handed swoids, and beaten men dowm, with yonder non mace 
All that he told the child she treasured in her mind, and some- 
times, wflien she awoke at night from dreams of those old times, 
and rising from her bed looked out at the daik chuich, she almost 
hoped to see the windows lighted up, and heai the organ^s sw'ell, 
and sound of voices, on the lushing wind 
The old sexton soon got better, and was about again From 
him the child learnt many other things, though of a different kind 
He was not able to work, but one day there was a grave to be 
made, and he came to overlook the man who dug it He was m 
a talkative mood, and the child, at fiist standing by his side, and 
afterwaids sitting on the grass at his feet, with her thoughtful face 
laised towards his, began to converse with him 

Now, the man w’-ho did the sexton’s duty was a little older than 
he, though much more active But he w^as deaf, and when the 
sexton (who peradventure, on a pinch, might have walked a mile 
with great difficulty in half-a-dozen hours) exchanged a lemark with 
him about his work, the child could not help noticing that he did 
so with an impatient kind of pity for his infiimity, as if he were 
himself the strongest and heartiest man alive 

'Fm sorry to see there is this to do,’ said the child when she 
approached ‘ I heaid of no one having died ” 

‘She lived m another hamlet, my dear,’ returned the se\ton. 
'Three mile away ’ 

'Was she young?’ 
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<Ye — yes/ said the sexton, ‘not more than sixty-four, I think 
David, was she more than sixty-four ^ * 

David, \sho was digging hard, heard nothing of the question. 
The sexton, as he could not reach to touch him with his crutch, 
and was too infirm to rise without assistance, called his attention 
by throwing a little mould upon his red nightcap 
‘ Whaf s the matter now ? ’ said David, looking up 
‘ How old was Becky Morgan > ' asked the sexton 
‘ Becky Morgan ? ’ repeated David 

‘ Yes,’ leplied the sexton , adding m a half compassionate, half 
irritable tone, which the old man couldn’t hear, ‘ you’ie getting very 
deaf, Davy, very deaf to be sure > ’ 

The old man stopped in his work, and cleansing his spade with 
a piece of slate he had by him for the purpose — and scraping off, 
in the piocess, the essence of Heaven knows how many Becky 
Morgans — set himself to consider the subject 

‘ Let me think,’ quoth he ‘ I saw last night what they had put 
upon the coffin — was it seventy-nine?’ 

‘ No, no,’ said the sexton 

‘ Ah yes, it w^as though,’ returned the old man with a sigh ‘ For 
I remember thinking she w^as \ery near our age Yes, it was 
seventy-nine ’ 

‘Are you sure you didn’t mistake a figure, Davy?’ asked the 
sexton, w'lth signs of some emotion 
‘ What ^ ’ said the old man ‘ Say that again ’ 

‘ He’s very deaf He’s very deaf indeed,’ cried the sexton petu- 
lantly , ‘ are you sure you’re right about the figures ? ’ 

‘ Oh quite,’ replied the old man ‘ Why not ^ ’ 

‘ He’s exceedingly deaf,’ muttered the sexton to himself ‘ I 
think he’s getting foolish ’ 

The child rather wondeicd wdiat had led him to this belief, 
as, to say the truth, the old man seemed quite as shaip as 
he, and w^as infinitely more lobust As the sexton said nothing 
moie just then, howevei, she forgot it for the time, and spoke 
again 

‘You wTie telling me,’ she said, ‘about your gaidening Do 
} oil ever plant things here ? ’ 

‘ In the churchyard ^ ’ returned the sexton ‘ Not I ’ 

‘I have seen some flow^ers and little shrubs about,’ the child 
lejomed, ‘there are some ovei theie, you see I thought they 
•were of your reaiing, though indeed they grow but poorly ’ 

‘ They grow as Heaven w ills,’ said the old man , ‘ and it kindly 
01 dams that they shall never flourish here ’ 

‘ I do not understand you ’ 

‘Why, this IS It,’ said the sexton ‘They mark the graves of 
those who had very tender, loving fiiends.’ 
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‘ I was sure they did * ' the child exclaimed ‘ I am very glad to 
know they do < ’ 

‘Aye/ returned the old man, ‘but stay Look at them See 
how they hang their heads, and droop, and wither Do you guess 
the reason ? ^ 

‘ No,’ the child replied 

‘Because the memory of those who he below passes away so 
soon At fiist they tend them, morning, noon, and night, they 
soon begin to come less frequently, from once a day to once a 
week, from once a week to once a month, then, at long and 
uncertain intervals , then, not at all Such tokens seldom flourish 
long I have known the biiefest summer flowers outlive them ’ 

‘ I grieve to hear it,’ said the child 

‘ Ah ’ so say the gentlefolks who come dowm here to look about 
them,’ returned the old man, shaking his head, ‘ but I say othei- 
ivise “ It’s a prett> custom }Ou have in this part of the country,” 
they say to me sometimes, “ to plant the graves, but it’s melancholy 
to see these things all withering or dead ” I crave their paidon 
and tell them that, as I take it, ’tis a good sign for the happiness 
of the living And so it is It’s natuie ’ 

‘ Perhaps the mourners learn to look to the blue sky by day, and 
to the stars by night, and to think that the dead aic there, and not 
in graves,’ said the child in an earnest voice 

‘ Peihaps so,’ replied the old man doiibtfull> ‘ It may be ’ 

‘ Whether it be as I believe it is, or no,’ thought the child wuthin 
herself, ‘ I’ll make this place my garden It wall be no haim at 
least to work here day by day, and pleasant thoughts will come of 
It, I am suie ’ 

Her glowing cheek and moistened eye passed unnoticed by the 
sevton, who turned towards old David, and called him by his name 
It was plain that Becky Morgan’s age still troubled him , though 
why, the child could scarcely understand 

The second or thud repetition of his name attracted the old 
man’s attention Pausing from his work, he leant on his spade, 
and put his hand to his dull ear 
‘ Did you call ^ ’ he said 

‘ I have been thinking, Davy,’ replied the sexton, ‘ that she,’ he 
pointed to the grave, ‘must have been a deal older than you or me ’ 
‘ Seventy-nine,’ answered the old man with a shake of the head, 
‘ I tell you that I saw it ’ 

‘Saw it^’ replied the sexton, ‘aye, but, Davy, women don’t 
always tell the truth about their age ’ 

‘ That’s true indeed,’ said the other old man, with a sudden sparkle 
in his eye ‘ She might have been older ’ 

‘ I’m sure she must ha\e been Why, only think how old she 
looked. You and I seemed but boys to her ’ 
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‘She did look old,’ rejomed David ‘You’re right She did 
look old ’ 

‘ Call to mind ho\\ old she looked for many a long, long year, 
and say if she could be but seventy-nine at last — only oui age,’ 
said the se\ton 

‘ Five year older at the very least » ’ cried the other 

‘Five * ’ retorted the sexton ‘ Ten Good eighty-nine I call 
to mind the time her daughter died She was eighty-mne if she was 
a day, and tries to pass upon us now, for ten year younger Oh f 
human vanity * ’ 

The other old man was not behindhand with some moral reflec- 
tions on this fruitful theme, and both adduced a mass of e\idence, 
of such weight as to render it doubtful — not whether the deceased 
was of the age suggested, but whether she had not almost leached 
the patriarchal teim of a hundred When they had settled this 
question to their mutual satisfaction, the sexton, ^\lth his friend’s 
assistance, lose to go 

‘ It’s chilly, sitting here, and I must be careful — till the summer,’ 
he said, as he prepaied to limp away 

‘ What ? ’ asked old David 

‘ He’s veiy deaf, poor fellow ’ ’ ciicd the sexton * Good-bye ’ ’ 

‘Ah'’ said old David, looking aftei him ‘ He’s failing very fast. 
He ages every day ’ 

And so they parted , each persuaded that the other had less life 
in him than himself, and both greatly consoled and comfoited by 
the little fiction they had agreed upon, respecting Becky Morgan, 
whose decease was no longer a precedent of uncomfortable application, 
and would be no business of theirs for half a score of years to 
come 

The child remained, for some minutes, watching the deaf old man 
as he threw out the earth with his shovel, and, often stopping to 
cough and fetch his breath, still muttered to himself, with a kind of 
sober chuckle, that the sexton was wearing fast At length she 
turned away, and walking thoughtfully through the churchward, came 
unexpectedly upon the schoolmaster, who was sitting on a green 
grave in the sun, reading 

‘ Nell here ^ ’ he said cheerfully, as he closed his book ‘ It does 
me good to see you in the air and light I feared you were again 
in the church, where you so often are ’ 

‘ Feared ^ ’ replied the child, sitting down beside him ‘ Is it not 
a good place ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the schoolmaster ‘ But you must be gay some- 
times — ^nay, don’t shake your head and smile so sadly ’ 

‘Not sadly, if you knew my heart Do not look at me as if you 
thought me sorrowful Ihere is not a happier creature on earth 
than I am now.’ 
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l»uil of grateful tenderness, the child took his hand, and folded it 
between her o^\n * It’s God’s will * ’ she said, ^\hen they had been 
silent for some time 

‘What?’ 

‘All this,’ she rejoined, ‘all this about us But ^^hlch of us is 
sad now ^ You see that / am smiling ’ 

‘ And so am I,’ said the schoolmastei , ‘ smiling to think how 
often we shall laugh in this same place Were you not talking 
yonder ’ 

‘ Yes,’ the child rejoined 

‘ Of something that has made you soiiowful ^ ’ 

Theie was a long pause 

‘What was it?’ said the schoolmastei, tendcily ‘Come. Tell 
me what it was ’ 

‘I rather grieve — I do rather grieve to think,’ said the child, 
bursting into tears, ‘that those who die about us are so soon 
forgotten ’ 

‘ And do you think,’ said the schoolmaster, marking the glance 
she had thiown around, ‘that an iin visited grave, a withered tree, 
a faded flower or two, are tokens of foigetfulness or cold neglect? 
Do you think theie are no deeds, far away from heie, in which these 
dead may be best remembered > Nell, Nell, there may be people 
busy in the world, at this instant, in whose good actions and good 
thoughts these very graves — neglected as they look to us — aie the 
chief instiuments ’ 

‘Tell me no more,’ said the child quickl> ‘Tell me no more 
I feel, I know it How could / be unmindful of it, wdien I thought 
of you ? ’ 

‘ There is nothing,’ cried her friend, ‘ no, nothing innocent or 
good, that dies, and is forgotten Let us hold to that faith, or 
none An infant, a prattlmg child, dying m its ciadle, will live 
again m the better thoughts of those who loved it, and will play its 
part, through them, in the redeeming actions of the world, though 
Its body be burnt to ashes or drowned in the deepest sea There 
IS not an angel added to the Host of Heaven but does its blessed 
work on earth in those that loved it here Forgotten f oh, if the 
good deeds of human creatuies could be traced to their source, how 
beautiful would even death appear , for how much chanty, mercy, 
and purified affection, would be seen to have their growth m 
dusty graves J ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the child, ‘ it is the tiuth , I know it is Who should 
feel its force so much as I, in whom your little scholar lives again > 
Dear, dear, good friend, if you knew the comfort you have 
given me ’ ’ 

The poor schoolmaster made hex no answer, but bent ovei her 
in silence , for his heart was full 
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'They were yet seated m the same place, when the grandfather 
approached Before they had spoken many words together, the 
church clock struck the hour of school, and their friend withdrew 

® A good man,’ said the grandfather, looking after him ^ ^ a kind 
man Surely he will never harm us, Nell We are safe here, at 
last, eh ^ We will never go away from here ^ ’ 

The child shook her head and smiled. 

‘ She needs rests,’ said the old man, patting her cheek , ‘ too pale 
— too pale She is not like what she was ’ 

‘ When > ’ asked the child 

‘ Ha * ’ said the old man, * to be sure — when ? How many weeks 
ago ? Could I count them on my fingers ? Let them lest though , 
they’ie better gone ’ 

‘ Much better, dear,’ replied the child ‘ We will forget them , or, 
if we ever call them to mind, it shall be only ?s some uneasy dream 
that has passed away ’ 

‘ Hush I ’ said the old man, motioning hastily to her with his hand 
and looking over his shoulder ^ * no more talk of the dieam, and all 
the miseiies it brought There are no dieams here ’Tis a quiet 
place, and they keep away Let us never think about them, lest 
they should pursue us again Sunken eyes and hollow cheeks — 
wet, cold, and famine — and hoirors befoie them all, that weie even 
worse — we must foiget such things if w^e would be tranquil here ’ 

‘Thank Hea\en>’ inwardly exclaimed the child, ‘for this most 
happy change • ’ 

‘I will be patient,’ said the old man, ‘humble, veiy thankful, and 
obedient, if you will let me stay But do not hide from me ^ do not 
steal away alone , let me keep beside you Indeed, I mil be ver} 
true and faithful, Nell ’ 

‘ I steal away alone < why that,’ replied the child, with assumed 
gaiety, ‘would be a pleasant jest indeed See here, dear grand- 
father, we’ll make this place our garden — ^why not ’ It is a very 
good one — and to-morrow we’ll begin, and work togethei, side 
by side ’ 

‘ It IS a brave thought ’ ’ cued her grandfather ‘ Mind, darling 
— ^we begin to-morrow ’ ’ 

Who so delighted as the old man, when they next day began their 
labour » Who so unconscious of all associations connected with the 
spot, as he * They plucked the long grass and nettles from the 
tombs, thinned the poor shrubs and roots, made the turf smooth, 
and cleared it of the leaves and weeds They were yet in the ardoui 
of their work, when the child, raising her head from the ground over 
which she bent, observed that the bachelor was sitting on the stile 
close by, watching them m silence 

‘A kind office,’ said the little gentleman, nodding to Nell as she 
curtseyed to him, ‘ Have you done all that, this moining ^ ’ 
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‘It is very little, sir,^ returned the child, ^Yith downcast eyes, ‘to 
what we mean to dod 

‘ Cxood work, good work,' said the bachelor. ‘ But do you only 
labour at the graves of children, and young people ? ’ 

‘ We shall come to the others in good time, sir,^ replied Nell, 
turning her head aside, and speaking softly. 



it was a slight incident, and might have been design or accident, 
or the child's unconscious sympathy wdth youth. But it seemed to 
strike upon her grandfather, though he had not noticed it before. 
He looked in a hurried manner at the graves, then anxiously at the 
child, then pressed her to his side, and bade her stop to rest, 
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Something he had long forgotten, appeared to struggle faintly in 
his mind It did not pass away, as weightier things had done ^ but 
came uppermost again, and yet again, and many times that day, 
and often afterwards Once, while they were yet at work, the 
child, seeing that he often turned and looked uneasily at her, as 
though he were trying to resolve some painful doubts or collect 
some scattered thoughts, urged him to tell the reason But he said 
it was nothing — nothing — and, laying her head upon his arm, patted 
her fair cheek with his hand, and muttered that she grew stronger 
every day, and would be a woman, soon 


CHAPTER LV 

From that time, there sprung up in the old man’s mind, a solicitude 
about the child which never slept or left him There aie chords in 
the human heart — strange, varying strings — which are only struck 
by accident , which will remain mute and senseless to appeals the 
most passionate and earnest, and respond at last to the slightest 
casual touch In the most insensible or childish minds, there is 
some tiam of reflection which art can seldom lead, or skill assist, 
but which will leveal itself, as great truths have done, by chance, 
and when the discoverei has the plainest end m view From that 
time, the old man never, for a moment, forgot the weakness and 
devotion of the child , from the time of that slight incident, he who 
had seen her toiling by his side through so much difficulty and 
suffering, and had scarcely thought of her otherwise than as the 
partner of miseries which he felt severely m his owui person, and 
deplored for his own sake at least as much as hers, awoke to a 
sense of what he owed her, and wffiat those miseries had made her 
Never, no, never once, in one unguarded moment from that time 
to the end, did any care for himself, any thought of his own com- 
fort, any selfish consideration or regard distract his thoughts from 
the gentle object of his love 

He would follow her up and down, waiting till she should tire 
and lean upon his arm — he would sit opposite to her m the 
chimney-corner, content to watch, and look, until she raised her 
head and smiled upon him as of old — he would discharge by 
stealth, those household duties which tasked her powers too 
heavily — he would rise, in the cold dark nights, to listen to her 
breathing m her sleep, and sometimes crouch for hours by her 
bedside only to touch her hand He who know^s all, can only 
know what hopes, and fears, and thoughts of deep affection, were 
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m that one disordered brain, and what a change had fallen on the 
poor old man 

Sometimes — weeks had crept on, then — the child, exhausted, 
though with little fatigue, would pass whole evenings on a couch 
beside the fire At such times, the schoolmaster would bring m 
books, and read to her aloud , and seldom an evening passed, but 
the bacheloi came in, and took bis turn of leading The old man 
sat and listened, — with little understanding foi the woids, but with 
his eyes fixed upon the child, — and if she smiled oi brightened with 
the story, he w'ould say it was a good one, and conceive a fondness 
for the veiy book When, m their evening talk, the bachelor told 
some tale that pleased her (as his tales w^ere sure to do), the old man 
would painfully try to store it in his mind , nay, when the bachelor 
left them, he would sometimes slip out after him, and humbly beg 
that he would tell him such a pait again, that he might learn to win 
a smile from Nell 

But these w^eie lare occasions, happily , for the child yearned to 
be out of doors, and walking in her solemn garden Parties, too, 
would come to see the church , and those who came, speaking to 
otheis of the child, sent more , so even at that season of the year 
they had visitors almost daily The old man would follow them at 
a little distance through the building, listening to the voice he loved 
so well; and when the stiangers left, and paited from Nell, he 
would mingle with them to catch up fragments of their conversation , 
or he would stand for the same purpose, with his grey head 
uncovered, at the gate as they passed thiough 

They ahvays praised the child, her sense and beauty, and he was 
proud to hear them i But what w’’as that, so often added, which 
wrung his heart, and made him sob and weep alone, m some dull 
corner ’ Alas ’ even careless strangers — they who had no feeling 
for hex, but the inteiest of the moment — they who would go away 
and forget next week that such a being lived —even they saw it — 
even they pitied her — even they bade him good day compassionately, 
and whispered as they passed 

The people of the village, too, of whom there was not one 
but grew to have a fondness foi poor Nell , even among them, 
there was the same feeling , a tenderness towards her — a com- 
passionate regard for her, inci easing every day The very school- 
boys, light-hearted and thoughtless as they were, even they cared for 
her The roughest among them was sony if he missed her m the 
usual place upon his way to school, and would turn out of the path 
to ask for her at the latticed window If she were sitting m the 
church, they perhaps might peep in softly at the open door , but 
they never spoke to her, unless she rose and went to speak to them 
Some feeling was abroad which raised the child above them all 

So, when Sunday came They were all poor country people in 
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the church, for the castle in which the old family had lived, was an 
empty rum, and there were none but humble folks for seven miles 
around There, as elsewhere, they had an interest in Nell They 
would gather round her in the porch, befoie and after service, 
young children would cluster at her skirts, and aged men and 
women foisake their gossips, to give her kindly greeting None 
of them, young or old, thought of passing the child without a 
friendly word Many who came from three or four miles distant, 
brought her little presents, the humblest and rudest had good 
wishes to bestow 

She had sought out the young childien whom she fiist saw play- 
ing in the churchyard One of these — ^he who had spoken” of his 
brother — \\as her little favourite and friend, and often sat by her 
side in the chinch, or climbed with her to the tower-top It was his 
delight to help hei, or to fancy that he did so, and they soon became 
close companions 

It happened, that, as she was reading in the old spot by herself 
one day, this child came running in with his eyes full of tears, and 
after holding hei from him, and looking at her eageily for a 
moment, clasped his little arms passionately about her neck 

* What now ? ’ said Nell, soothing him ‘ What is the matter ? ^ 

‘She IS not one yet*' cried the boy, embracing her still moie 
closely ‘ No, no Not yet ’ 

She looked at him wonderingly, and putting his hair back from 
his face, and kissing him, asked what he meant. 

‘ You must not be one, dear Nell,' cried the boy ‘ We can’t see 
them They never come to play 'VMth us, or talk to us Be what 
you are You are better so ’ 

‘ I do not understand you,’ said the child ‘ Tell me what you 
mean’ 

‘ Why, they say,’ replied the boy, looking up into her face, ‘ that 
you will be an Angel, befoie the birds sing again But you won’t 
be, will you^ Don’t leave us, Nell, though the sky is bright Do 
not leave us * ’ 

The child dropped her head, and put her hands before her face 

‘ She cannot bear the thought * ’ cried the boy, exulting through 
his tears ‘ You will not go You know how sony we should be 
Dear Nell, tell me that you’ll stay amongst us. Oh * Pray, pray, 
tell me that you \\ill ’ 

The little cieature folded his hands, and knelt down at her feet 

‘Only look at me, Nell,’ said the boy, ‘and tell me that you’ll 
stop, and then I shall know that they are wiong, and will ciy no 
more Won’t you say yes, Nell? ’ 

Still the dioopmg head and hidden face, and the child quite 
silent — save for sobs 

‘ After a time,’ pursued the boy, trying to draw away her hand, 
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‘ the kind angels will be glad to think that you are not among them, 
and that you stayed here to be ^uth us Willy went away, to join 
them , but if he had known how I should miss him in our little bed 
at night, he never would have left me, I am sure ’ 

Yet the child could make him no answer, and sobbed as though 
her heart weie bursting 

‘Why would you go, dear Nell? I know you would not be 
happy ^^hen you heard that we were crying for youi loss They say 
that Willy IS m Hea'ven now, and that it’s always summer there, and 
yet I’m sure he grieves when I lie down upon his garden bed, and 
he cannot turn to kiss me But if you do go, Nell,’ said the boy, 
caressing her, and pressing his face to hers, ‘ be fond of him for my 
sake Tell him how I love him still, and how much I loved you, 
and when I think that you tw^o are together, and are happy, I’ll 
try to bear it, and never give you pain by doing wTong — indeed I 
never will * ’ 

The child suffered him to move her hands, and put them lound 
his neck There was a tearful silence, but it was not long before 
she looked upon him with a smile, and promised him, in a very 
gentle, quiet voice, that she would stay, and be his friend, as long 
as Heaven would let her He clapped his hands for joy, and 
thanked her many times , and being charged to tell no person what 
had passed between them, gave her an earnest promise that he 
never would 

Nor did he, so far as the child could leain , but was her quiet 
companion in all her w^alks and musings, and never again adverted 
to the theme, which he felt had given her pain, although he was 
unconscious of its cause Something of distrust lingered about him 
still , for he would often come, even in the dark evenings, and call 
m a timid voice outside the door to know if she were safe wuthin , 
and being answered yes, and bade to enter, would take his station 
on a low stool at hei feet, and sit there patiently until they came to 
seek, and take him home Sure as the morning came, it found him 
lingering near the house to ask if she were well , and, morning, 
noon, or night, go where she w^ould, he would forsake his playmates 
and his sports to bear her company 

‘ And a good little friend he is, too,’ said the old sexton, to her 
once ‘ When his elder bi other died — elder seems a strange word, 
for he was only seven years old — I remember this one took it sorely 
to heart ’ 

The child thought of what the schoolmaster had told her, and felt 
how Its truth w^as shadowed out even in this infant 

‘ It has given him something of a quiet way, I think,’ said the old 
man, ‘ though for that he is merry enough at times I’d wager now 
tliat you and he have been listening by the old well ’ 

‘ Indeed we have not/ the child replied ‘ I have been afiaid to 
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go near it; for I am not often down in that part of the church, and 
do not know the ground.’ 

‘ Come down with me/ said the old man. ‘ I have known it from 
a boy. Come ! ’ , 



They descended the narrow steps which led into the crypt, and 
paused among the gloomy arches, in a dim and murky spot. 

' This is the place,’ said the old man. ' Give me your hand while 
you throw back the cover, lest you should stumble and fall in. I 
am too old — I mean rheumatic — to stoop, myself.’ 

‘ A black and dreadful place !’ exclaimed the child. 
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which they belonged, joined in a fragment of the popular duet of 
‘ All’s Well,’ with a long shake at the end 
* And what’s the nei\s ? ’ said Richard 

^ The town’s as flat, my dear feller,’ replied Mr Chuckster, ‘ as 
the surface of a Dutch oven There’s no news By-the-bye, that 
lodger of yours is a most extraordinary peison He quite eludes 
the most vigorous comprehension, you kno^v Never w^as such a 
feller ’ ’ 

‘ What has he been doing now ^ * said Dick 
‘ By Jove, sir,’ returned Mr Chuckster, taking out an oblong 
snufif-box, the lid w^hereof was ornamented with a fox’s head 
curiously carved in brass, ‘ that man is an unfathomable Sir, that 
man has made friends with our articled clerk There’s no harm in 
him, but he is so amazingly slow and soft Now, if he wanted a 
friend, why couldn’t he have one that knew a thing or two, and 
could do him some good by his manners and conversation > I have 
my faults, sir,’ said Mr Chuckstei 
‘ No, no,’ interposed Mr Swnveller 

‘ Oh yes I have, I have my faults, no man knows his faults better 
than I know mine But,’ said Mr Chuckster, ‘ I’m not meek 
My worst enemies — every man has his enemies, sir, and I have 
mine — never accused me of being meek And I tell you what, sir, 
if I hadn’t more of these qualities that commonly endear man to 
man, than our articled clerk has, I’d steal a Cheshire cheese, tie 
it round my neck, and diown myself I’d die degraded, as I had 
lived I would upon my honour ’ 

Mr Chuckster paused, rapped the fox’s head exactly on the nose 
with the knuckle of the forefinger, took a pinch of snuff, and looked 
steadily at Mr Swiveller, as much as to say that if he thought he 
w^as going to sneeze, he would find himself mistaken 

‘ Not contented, sir,’ said Mr Chuckster, * wuth making friends 
with Abel, he has cultivated the acquaintance of his fathei and 
mother Since he came home from that wild-goose chase, he has 
been there — actually been there He patronises young Snobby 
besides , you’ll find, sir, that he’ll be constantly coming backwards 
and forwards to this place yet I don’t suppose that beyond the 
common forms of civility, he has ever exchanged half-a-dozen w^ords 
wuth Now, upon my soul, you know,’ said Mr Chuckstei, 
shaking his head gravely, as men are wont to do when they consider 
things are gomg a little too far, ‘ this is altogether such a low-minded 
affair, that if I didn’t feel for the governor, and know that he could 
never get on without me, I should be obliged to cut the connexion 
I should have no alternative ’ 

Mr Swiveller, who sat on another stool opposite to his friend, 
stirred the fire in an excess of sympathy, but said nothing 
‘ As to young Suob, sir,’ pursued Mr Chuckster wUh a prophetic 
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look, Vyou’ll find hell turn out bad. In our profession we know 
something of human nature, and take my word for it, that the feller 
that came back to work out that shilling, will show himself one of 
these days in his true colours. He’s a low thief, sir. He must be.’ 

Mr. Chuckster being roused, \vould probably have pursued this 
subject further, and in more emphatic language, but for a tap at the 
door, which seeming to announce the arrival of somebody on busi- 
ness, caused him to assume a greater appearance of meekness than 
was perhaps quite consistent with his late declaration. Mr, Swiveller, 
hearing the same sound, caused his stool to revolve rapidly on one 



leg until it brought him to his desk, into which, having forgotten in 
the sudden flurry of his spirits to part with the poker, he thrust it 
as he cried ‘ Come in 1 ’ 

Who should present himself but that very Kit who had been the 
theme of Mr. Ghuckster’s wrath ! Never did man pluck up his 
courage so quickly, or look so fierce, as Mr. Chuckster when he 
found it was he. Mr. Swiveller stared at him for a moment, and 
then leaping from his stool, and drawing out the poker from its 
place of concealment, performed the broad-sword exercise with all 
the cuts and guards complete, in a species of frenzy. 
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‘ Is the geiitleman at home > * said Kit, lalhei astonished by this 
uncommon reception 

Before Mr S^H\■elier could make any reply, hir Chuckster took 
occasion to entei his indignant protest against this form of inquiry , 
which he held to be of a disrespectful and snobbish tendency, 
inasmuch as the inquirei, seeing two genttenien then and there 
piesent, should have spoken of the other gentleman , or rather (for 
it was not impossible that the object of his search might be of 
inferior quality) should have mentioned his name, leaving it to his 
heareis to deteiminc his dcgice as they thought pioper Mr 
Chuckstei likewise remarked, that he had some leason to believe 
this form of address was personal to himself, and that he w^as not a 
man to be trifled with — as certain snobs (whom he did not more 
paiticulaily mention or describe) might find to then cost 

‘ I mean the gentleman up stairs,' said Kit, turning to Richard 
Sw iveller ‘ Is he at home ^ ' 

* Why ? ' rejoined Dick 

‘ Because if he is, I have a lettei foi him ' 

‘ From whom ^ ' said Dick 

‘ From Mr Garland ' 

* Oh ’ ' said Dick, with extreme politeness ‘ Then you may hand 
It o\er, sir And if you're to wait for an answer, sir, you may wait 
111 the passage, sii, which is an airy and welhventilated apait-* 
nient, &ii ’ 

‘ Thank you,’ icturned Kit * But I am to give it to himself, if 
you please ' 

The excessive audacity of this retort so overpowered Mr 
Chuckster, and so moved his tender regard for his friend’s honour, 
that he declared, rf he were not lestramed by official considerations, 
he must certainly have annihilated Kit upon the spot , a resentment 
of the affront which be did consider, under the extraordinary 
circumstances of aggravation attending it, could but have met with 
the proper sanction and approval of a jury of Englishmen, who, he 
had no doubt, would have returned a verdict of Justifiable Homicide, 
coupled with a high testimony to the morals and character of the 
Avenger Mr Swiveller, without being quite so hot upon the 
mattei, was lathei shamed by his friend's excitement, and not a 
little puzzled how to act (Kit being quite cool and good-humoured), 
when the single gentleman was heard to call violently down 
the stairs 

‘ Didn't I see somebody for me, come in ^ ' cried the lodger 

‘Yes, sir,' replied Dick ‘ Ceitainly, sir ' 

* Then where is he ? ' roared the single gentleman. 

‘ He’s heie, sir,' rejoined Mr Swiveller * Now, young man, 
don’t you hear you're to go up stairs ? Are you deaf? ' 

Kit did not appear to think it worth bis while to enter into any 
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altercation, but hurried olf and left the Glorious Apollos gazing at 
each other m silence 

‘ Didn’t I tell you so ^ ’ said Mr Chuckster ‘ What do you think 
of that ? ’ 

Mr Swiveller being in the mam a good-natuied fellow, and not 
perceiving in the conduct of Kit any villany of enoimous magnitude, 
scarcely knew what ans\Ner to return He was relieved from his 
perplexity, ho\\ever, bv the entrance of Mr Sampson and his sister 
Sally, at sight of whom Mr Chuckster piecipitately retired 
Mr Biass and his lovely companion appeared to ha\e been 
holding a consultation over their temperate breakfast, upon some 
matter of great interest and importance On the occasion of such 
conferences, they generally appeared in the office some half an 
hour after their usual time, and m a very smiling state, as though 
their late plots and designs had tranquilhsed their minds and shed a 
light upon their toilsome \\ay In the present instance, they seemed 
particularly gay , Miss Sally's aspect being of a most oily kind, and 
Mr Brass rubbing his hands in an exceedingly jocose and light- 
hearted manner 

‘Well, Ml Richard,' said Brass ‘How are we this morning? 
Are we pretty fresh and cheerful, sii — eh, Mr Richard^' 

‘ Pretty w^ell, sir,’ replied Dick 

‘That’s well,’ said Biass ‘Ha ha * We should be as gay as 
larks, Mr Richard — w^hy not^ It’s a pleasant woild w^e live in, 
sir, a very pleasant world There are bad people in it, Mr Richard, 
but if there were no bad people, there would be no good lawyeis, 
Ha ha ^ Any letters by the post this morning, Mr Richard ? ’ 

Mr Swiveller answered in the negative 

‘ Ha ’ ’ said Brass, ‘ no matter If there’^s little business to-day, 
there’ll be more to-morrow A contented spirit, Mr Richard, is 
the sw^eetness of existence Anybody been here, sir ? ’ 

‘ Only my friend ’ — replied Dick ‘ “ May w e ne’er want a — ” ' 

‘ “ Fiiend,” ’ Brass chimed in quickly, 01 a bottle to give him ” 
Ha ha* That’s the way the song runs, isn’t it? A very good 
song, Mr Richard, very good I like the sentiment of it Ha ha * 
Your friend’s the young man from Witherden’s office I think — ^yes — 
“ May we ne’er want a — ” Nobody else at all been, Mr Richard ^ ’ 

‘ Only somebody to the lodger,’ replied Mr Swiveller 
‘ Oh indeed * ’ cned Brass ‘ Somebody to the lodger, eh > Ha 
ha * “ May we ne’er want a friend, or a — ” Somebody to the 
lodger, eh, Mr Richard^’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Dick, a little disconcerted by the excessive buoyancy 
of spirits which his employer displayed ‘ With him now^ ’ 

‘With him now*’ cried Brass ‘Ha ha* There let ’em be, 
merry and free, toor nil rol le Eh, Mr Richard ^ Ha ha * ’ 

‘ Oh certamly,’ replied Dick* 
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* And who/ said Brass, shuffling among his papers, ‘ who is the 
lodger’s visitoi'— not a lady visitor, I hope, eh, Mn Richard ^ The 
morals of the Marks }0u know, sir — “when lovely woman stoops 
to folly ” — and all that—eh, Mr Richaid ^ ’ 

‘Another young man, who belongs to Witherden’s too, or half 
belongs there,’ returned Richard ‘ Kit, they call him ’ 

‘ Kit, eh ^ ’ said Biass ‘Stiange name — name of a dancing-mastcr’s 
fiddle, eh, Mr Richaid ^ Ha ha ^ Kit’s there, is he ? Oh * ’ 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, w^ondenng that she didn’t check this 
uncommon exuberance on the part of Mr Sampson, but as she 
made no attempt to do so, and rather appeared to exhibit a tacit 
acquiescence in it, he concluded that they had just been cheating 
somebody, and receiving the bill 

‘ Will you have the goodness, Mn Richard,’ said Brass, taking 
a letter from his desk, ‘ just to step over to Peckham Rye with that ^ 
There’s no ansiver, but it’s rather particular and should go by hand 
Charge the office with your coach-hire back, you know" , don’t spare 
the office , get as much out of it as you can — clerk’s motto — eh, 
Mr Richard? Ha ha ' ’ 

Mr Swiveller solemnly doffed the aquatic jacket, put on his coat, 
took down his hat from its peg, pocketed the letter, and departed 
As soon as he was gone, up lose Miss Sally Brass, and smiling 
sweetly at her brothei (w"ho nodded and smote his nose m return) 
withdiew also 

Sampson Brass was no sooner left alone, than he set the office 
door wide open, and establishing himself at his desk directly 
opposite, so that he could not fail to see anybody w"ho came down 
stairs and passed out at the street door, began to write with extreme 
cheerfulness and assiduity , humming as he did so, in a voice that 
was anything but musical, certain vocal snatches which appeared 
to have reference to the union between Chuich and State, inasmuch 
as they were compounded of the Evening Hymn and God save 
the King 

Thus, the attorney of Bevis Maiks sat, and wiote, and hummed, 
for a long time, except wffien he stopped to listen w^ith a very 
cunning face, and hearing nothing, w"ent on humming louder, and 
writing slower than e\er At length, m one of these pauses, he 
heard his lodger’s dooi opened and shut, and footsteps coming 
down tlie stairs Ihen, Mr Brass left off wanting entirely, and, 
with his pen in his hand, hummed his very loudest, shaking his 
head meanwhile from side to side, like a man whose whole soul 
was m the music, and smiling m a manner quite seraphic 

It was towards this moving spectacle that the staircase and the 
sweet sounds guided Kit, on whose arrival before his door, Mr, 
Brass stopped his singing, but not his smiling, and nodded affably ^ 
at the same time beckoning to him with his pen. 
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‘Kit,' said Mr Brass, m the pleasantest way imaginable, ‘how 
do you do ^ ' 

Kit, being rather shy of his friend, made a suitable reply, and 
had his hand upon the lock of the street door when Mr Brass 
called him softly back 

‘You are not to go, if you please, Kit,* said the attorney in a 
mysteiious and yet business-like way ‘You are to step in here, if 
you please Dear me, dear me t When I look at you,* said the 
lawyer, quitting his stool, and standing before the fire with his back 
towards it, ‘ I am reminded of the sweetest little face that ever m} 
eyes beheld I remember your coming there, twice or thrice, 
when we were in possession Ah, Kit, my deai fellow, gentlemen 
in my profession have such painful duties to perform sometimes, 
that you needn’t envy us — you needn’t indeed ' ’ 

‘I don’t, sir,’ said Kit, ‘though it isn’t for the like of me 
to judge ’ 

‘Our only consolation. Kit,’ pursued the lawyei, looking at him 
m a sort of pensive abstiaction, ‘ is, that although we cannot turn 
away the wind, w^e can soften it , we can tempei it, if I may say so, 
to the shorn lambs ’ 

‘ Shorn indeed > ’ thought Kit ‘ Pretty close ’ ’ But he didn’t 
say so 

‘ On that occasion. Kit,’ said Mr Brass, ‘ on that occasion that 
I have just alluded to, I had a hard battle with Mr Qiiilp (foi Mr 
Qmlp IS a very hard man) to obtain them the indulgence they had 
It might have cost me a client But suffering virtue inspired me, 
and I prevailed ’ 

‘ He’s not so bad after all,’ thought honest Kit, as the attorney 
pursed up his lips and looked like a man who was struggling with 
his better feelings 

‘ I respect Kit,’ said Brass with emotion ‘ I saw enough 
of your conduct, at that time, to respect }ou, though youi station 
is humble, and your fortune lowly It isn’t the waistcoat that I 
look at It is the heait Ihe checks in the w^aistcoat aie but the 
wires of the cage But the heart is the bird Ah » How many 
sich birds are perpetually moulting, and putting their beaks through 
the wiies to peck at all mankind * ’ 

This poetic figure, which Kit took to be in special allusion to 
his own checked waistcoat, quite overcame him, Mr Brass’s voice 
and manner added not a little to its effect, for he discoursed with 
all the mild austerity of a hermit, and wanted but a coid round the 
wmst of his rusty surtout, and a skull on the chimney-piece, to be 
completely set up in that line of business 

‘Well, well,’ said Sampson, smiling as good men smile when 
they compassionate their own weakness or that of their fellow- 
creatures, ‘that IS wide of the bull’s-eye You’re to take that, if 
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you please* As he spoke, he pointed to a couple of half-ciowns 
on the desk 

Kit looked at the coins, and then at Sampson, and hesitated 
*Eor yourself,* said Biass 
‘ From * 

‘ No matter about the person they came fiom/ replied the lawyer 
‘Say me, if you like We have eccentiic fiiends overhead, Kit, 
and we mustn*t ask questions or talk too much — you undei stands 
You’re to take them, that’s all, and between you and me, I don’t 
think they’ll be the last you’ll have to take from the same place. 
I hope not Good-bye, Kit Good-bye > ’ 

Wuh many thanks, and many more self-reproaches for having on 
such slight giounds suspected one who in their very first conversa- 
tion turned out such a different man from what he had supposed, 
Kit took the money and made the best of his way home. Mi 
Brass remained airing himself at the fire, and resumed his vocal 
exercise, and his seraphic smile, simultaneously 
‘ May I come in ? ’ said Miss Sally, peeping 
‘ Oh yes, you may come in,’ lelurned her biothei 
‘ Ahem < ’ coughed Miss Brass interrogatively 
‘ Why, yes,’ letuined Sampson, ‘ I should say as good as done/ 


CHAPTER LVII 

Mr C huckster’s indignant apprehensions were not without foun- 
dation. Ceitamly the friendship between the single gentleman and 
Mr Gailand was not suffered to cool, but had a rapid growth and 
flourished exceedingly They were soon m habits of constant 
inteicourse and communication , and the single gentleman labour- 
ing at this tune under a slight attack of illness — the consequence 
most probably of his late excited feelings and subsequent dis- 
appointment — furnished a reason for their holding yet more frequent 
coirespondence , so, that some one of the inmates of Abel Cottage, 
Finchley, came backwards and forwards between that place and 
Bevis Marks, almost every day 

As the pony had now thiown off all disguise, and without any 
mincing of the matter or beating about the bush, sturdily refused to 
be driven by anybody but Kit, it generally happened that whether 
old Mr Garland came, or Mr Abel, Kit was of the party. Of all 
messages and inquiries. Kit was, in right of his position, the bearer , 
thus it came about that, while the single gentleman remained in- 
disposed, Kit turned into Bevis Marks every morning with nearly 
as much regularity as the Geneial Postman. 
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Ml Sampson Brass, who no doubt had his reasons for looking 
sharply about him, soon learnt to distinguish the ponj’s tiot and 
the clattei of the little chaise at the corner of the stieet Whelle^er 
the sound 1 cached his ears, he would immediately lay down his pen 
and fall to lubbing his hands and exhibiting the gieatest glee 

‘Ha ha»' he would ciy ‘Here’s the pony again ^ Most le- 
markable pony, extremely docile, eh, Mi Richard, eh, sir ? ’ 

Dick would return some matter-of-couise reply, and Mi Biass 
standing on the bottom rail of his stool, so as to get a view of the 
street o\er the top of the window-blind, would take an obseivation 
of the \isitors 

‘The old gentleman again*’ he would exclaim, ‘a vei> pre- 
possessing old gentleman, Mr Richard — chaiming countenance, 
sii — extiemely calm — benevolence in e\eiy featuie, sir He quite 
realises my idea of King Leai, as he appeared when in possession 
of his kingdom, Mr Richaid — the same good humoui, the same 
w'hite hail and partial baldness, the same liability to be imposed 
upon Ah * A sweet subject foi contemplation, sir, \eiy 
sw eet * ’ 

Then Mr Gailand having alighted and gone up staiis, Sampson 
would nod and smile to Kit from the window, and picsentl) walk 
out into the street to gieet him, wdien some such conveisation as 
the following w^ould ensue 

‘Admnably gloomed. Kit’ — Mr Biass is patting Ihc ponj — 
‘does }Ou great ciedit — ama/mgly sleek and blight to be suit 
He liteially looks as if he had been varnished all ovci ” 

Kit touches his hat, smiles, pats the pony himself, and expi esses 
his conviction, ‘that Mr Biass will not find many like him ' 

‘ A beautiful animal indeed * ’ cues Biass ‘ Sagacious too ? ’ 

‘Bless you *’ replies Kit, ‘he knows wdiat }Ou sa} to him as well 
as a Christian does ’ 

‘ Does he indeed * ’ cries Brass, who has heard the same thing in 
the same place from the same person in the same words a du/en 
times, but is paralysed with astonishment notwithstanding ‘Dear 
me * ’ 

‘ I little thought the first time I saw him, sir,’ says Kit, pleased 
With the attorney’s strong interest in his favouiite, ‘that I should 
come to be as intimate with him as I am now” ’ 

‘ Ah *’ rejoins Mr Biass, brim-full of moral precepts and love of 
virtue ‘A chaimmg subject of reflection foi you, veiy chaiming, 
A subject of proper pride and congratulation, Chnstopher Honesty 
IS the best policy — I ahvays find it so myself I lost forty-seven 
pound ten by being honest this morning But it’s all gam, it’s 
gam * ’ 

Mr Brass slyly tickles his nose with his pen, and looks at Kit 
with the water standing in his eyes Kit thinks that if ev^er there 
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was a good man \\ho belied his appearance, that man is Sampson 
Brass* 

‘A man,’ sa>s Sampson, ‘who loses forty-seven pound ten in one 
morning by his honesty, is a man to be envied If it had been 
eighty pound, the luvuiiousness of feeling would have been in- 
creased Eveiy pound lost, would ha\e been a hundredweight of 
happiness gained The still small voice, Christopher,’ cries Brass, 
smiling, and tapping himself on the bosom, ‘is a-singmg comic 
songs wuthm me, and all is happiness and joy i ’ 

Kit IS so impro-ved by the conversation, and finds it go so com- 
pletely home to his feelings, that he is considering what he shall 
say, when Mr Garland appears The old gentleman is helped 
into the chaise with great obsequiousness by Mr Sampson Brass , 
and the pony, after shaking his head several times, and standing 
for three or four minutes with all his four legs planted finnly on the 
ground, as if he had made up his mind never to stii from that spot, 
but there to live and die, suddenly daits off, without the smallest 
notice, at the late of twelve English miles an houi Then, Mr 
Brass and his sister (who has joined him at the door) evchange an 
odd kind of smile — not at all a pleasant one in its expression — and 
return to the society of Mr Richard Swuveller, who, during their 
absence, has been legalmg himself with various feats of pantomime, 
and IS disco veied at his desk, in a very flushed and heated con- 
dition, violently scratching out nothing wuth half a penknife 

Whenever Kit came alone, and without the chaise, it always 
happened that Sampson Biass w^as reminded of some mission, 
calling Mr Swiveller, if not to Beckham Rye again, at all events to 
some pretty distant place from which he could not be expected to 
return for two or three hours, or in all probability a much longer 
period, as that gentleman was not, to say the truth, renowned foi 
using great expedition on such occasions, but rather for protracting 
and spinnmg out the time to the very utmost limit of possibility 
Mr, Swiveller out of sight, Miss Sally immediately withdrew^ Mi 
Brass would then set the office door wide open, hum his old tune 
with great gaiety of heart, and smile seiaphically as before Kit 
coming down stairs would be called m, entertained with some 
moral and agreeable conversation , perhaps entreated to mind the 
office for an instant while Mr Brass stepped over the way, and 
afterwards presented with one or two half-crowns as the case might 
be. This occurred so often, that Kit, nothing doubting but that 
they came from the single gentleman who had already rew’^arded 
his mother with great liberality, could not enough admire his 
generosity, and bought so many cheap presents for her, and for 
little Jacob, and for the baby, and for Barbara to boot, that one or 
other of them was having some new trifle every day of their lives* 

While these acts and deeds were in progress m and out of the 
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office of Sampson Brass, Richaid Swivellei, being often left alone 
therein, began to find the time hang hea\y on his hands For the 
better preservation of his cheerfulness therefore, and to prevent his 
faculties from rusting, he provided himself \Mth a enbbage-board 
and pack of caids, and accustomed himself to play at cribbage 
with a dummy, for twenty, thiity, or sometimes even fifty thousand 
pounds a side, besides many hazardous bets to a considerable 
amount 

As these games were \ery silently conducted, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the interests involved, Mr Swiveller began to think 
that on those evenings when Mr and Miss Brass were out (and 
they often went out now) he heard a kind of snorting or haid- 
breathing sound in the direction of the door, which it occurred to 
him, after some leflection, must proceed fiom the small servant, 
w'ho always had a cold from damp living Looking intently that 
W'ay one night, he plainly distinguished an e>e gleaming and 
glistening at the keyhole , and having now^ no doubt that his sus- 
picions w^ere correct, he stole softly to the dooi, and pounced upon 
hei before she was awaie of his approach 

‘Oh^ I didn’t mean any haim indeed, upon my word I didn’t,’ 
cried the small servant, struggling like a much hrgei one * It’s so 
very dull, dowm staiis Please don’t )oii tell upon me, please 
don’t ’ 

‘Tell upon you*’ said Dick ‘Do >011 mean to siy you wcie 
looking through the keyhole for compan} ? ’ 

‘Yes, upon my woid I w^as,’ leplied the small senant 
‘ How long ha\e you been cooling your eye theie? ’ said Dick 
‘Oh ever since you first began to play them caids, and long 
before ’ 

Vague recollections of several fantastic exeicises with which he 
had refreshed himself after the fatigues of business, and to all of 
which, no doubt, the small scr^ant was a paity, rathei disconcerted 
Mr Swiveller, but he was not very sensitive on such points, and 
recovered himself speedily 

‘Well, — come in’ — he said, after a little consideiation ‘Heie 
— sit down, and I’ll teach you how to play ’ 

‘Oh* I durstn’t do it,’ rejoined the small servant, ‘Miss Sally 
’ud kill me, if she know’d I come up heie ’ 

‘ Have you got a fire down stairs ? ’ said Dick. 

‘ A very little one,’ replied the small servant 
‘Miss Sally couldn’t kill me if she know’d I w^ent down theie, so 
I’ll come,’ said Richard, putting the cards into his pocket ‘ Why, 
how thin you are * What do you mean by it ^ ’ 

‘ It an’t my fault ’ 

‘ Could you eat any biead and meat ^ ’ said Dick, taking down his 
hat* ‘Yes? Ah * I thought so Did you ever taste beer?’ 
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‘ I had a sip of it once/ said the small seivant 
‘Helens a state of things*' cried Mi Swiveller, raising his e}es 
to the ceiling ‘ She neve) tasted it — it can't be tasted m a sip 1 
Why, how old are you ? ' 

‘ I don't know,' 








Mr Swiveller opened his eyes veiy wide, and appeared thought- 
ful for a moment , then, bidding the child mind the dooi until he 
came back, vanished straightway 

Presently, he returned, followed by the boy fiom the public- 
house, who boie in one hand a plate of bread and beef, and m the 
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other a great pot, filled with some very fragrant compound, which 
sent forth a grateful steam, and was indeed choice purl, made after 
a particular recipe which Mr. Swiveller had imparted to the laiuh 
lord, at a period when he was deep in his books and desirous to 
conciliate his friendship. Relieving the boy of his burden at the 
door, and charging his little companion to fasten it to prevent sur- 
prise, Mr. Swiveller followed her into the kitchen. 

^ There!’ said Richard, putting the plate before her. ‘First of 
all clear that off, and then you’ll see what’s next.’ 

The small servant needed no second bidding, and the plate was 
soon empty. 

‘ Next,’ said Dick, handing the purl, ‘ take a pull at that ; but 
moderate your transports, you know, for you’re not used to it. 
Well, is it good ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! isn’t it ? ’ said the small servant. 

Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified beyond all expression by this 
reply, and took a long draught himself : steadfastly regarding his 
companion while he did so. These preliminaries disposed of, he 
applied himself to teaching her the game, which she soon learnt 
tolerably well, being both sharp-witted and cunning. 

‘ Now,’ said Mr. Swiveller, putting two sixpences into a saucer, 
and trimming the wretched candle, when the cards had been cut 
and dealt, ‘ those are the stakes. If you win, you get ’em all. If I 
win, I get ’em. To make it seem more real and pleasant, I shall 
call you the Marchioness, do you hear ? ’ 

The small servant nodded. 

‘ Then, Marchioness,’ said Mr. Swiveller, ‘ fire away 1 ’ 

The Marchioness, holding her cards very tight in both hands, 
considered which to play, and Mr. Swiveller, assuming the gay and 
fashionable air which such society recpiired, took another puli at the 
tankard, and waited for her lead. 


CHAPTER LVIII 

Mr. Swiveller and his partner played several rubbers with varying 
success, until the loss of three sixpences, the gradual sinking of the 
purl, and the striking of ten o’clock, combined to render that gentle- 
man mindful of the flight of Time, and the expediency of withdraw- 
ing before Mr. Sampson and Miss Sally Brass returned. 

‘With which object in view, Marchioness,’ said Mr. Swiveller 
gravely, ‘ I shall ask your ladyship’s permission to put the board in 
my pocket, and to retire from the presence when I have finished 
this tankard ; merely observing. Marchioness, that since life like a 
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liver IS flowing, I care not how fast it rolls on, ma'am, on, while 
such purl on the bank still is gi owing, and such e}es light the waves 
as they run Marchioness, your health You will excuse my 
wearing my hat, but the palace is damp, and the marble floor is — 
if I may be allowed the expiession — sloppy ' 

As a precaution against this lattei inconvenience, Mr Swiveller 
had been sitting for some time with his feet on the hob, in w^hich 
attitude he now gave utterance to these apologetic observations, 
and slowly sipped the last choice diops of nectai 

‘ The Baron Sampsono Brasso and his fair sister are (you tell me) 
at the Play^' said Mr Swivellei, leaning his left aim heavily upon 
the table, and raising his voice and his right leg after the manner 
of a theatiical bandit 
The Marchioness nodded 

‘Ha’' said Mr Swivellei, with a portentous fiovvn ‘'Tis well 
Marchioness’ — but no matter Some wine there Ho’' He 
illustrated these melo-dramatic morsels, by handing the tankard to 
himself with great humility, leceivmg it haughtily, dunking from it 
thirstily, and smacking his lips fiercely 
The small servant, who was not so well acquainted with theatrical 
conventionalities as Mi Swivellei (having indeed never seen a play, 
or heard one spoken of, except by chance thiough chinks of doors 
and m other forbidden places), was lather alaimed by demon* 
strations so novel in then nature, and showed her concern so plainly 
m her looks, that Mr Swivellei felt it necessary to discharge his 
biigand manner for one more suitable to piivate life, as he asked, 

‘ Do they often go wheie glory waits 'em, and leave you here?' 
‘Oh, yes, I believe you they do,' returned the small servant 
‘ Miss Sally’s such a one-er foi that, she is ' 

‘ Such a what ? ’ said Dick 
‘ Such a one-er,’ leturned the Marchioness 
After a moment's reflection, Mr Swiveller determined to forego 
his responsible duty of setting hei right, and to suffer her to talk 
on , as It was evident that her tongue was loosened by the puil, 
and her oppoi turn ties for conveisation were not so frequent as to 
render a momentary check of little consequence 

‘They sometimes go to see Mr Qmlp,’ said the small servant 
with a shrewd look , ‘ they go to a many places, bless you ’ ' 

‘Is Mr Brass a wunner?' said Dick 

‘Not half what Miss Sally is, he isn't,' replied the small servant, 
shaking her head ‘ Bless you, he'd never do anything without her ’ 
‘ Oh ’ He wouldn’t, wouldn’t he ? ' said Dick 
* Miss Sally keeps him in such order,’ said the small servant , ‘ he 
ahvays asks her advice,' he does, and he catches it sometimes. 
Bless you, you w ouldn’t believe how much he catches it ’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said Dick, ‘ that they consult together, a good deal, 
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and talk about a great many people — ^about me for instance, some 
times, eh, Marchioness?^ 

The Marchioness nodded amazingly 
‘Complimentary?’ said Mr Sv^iveller 

The Marchioness changed the motion of her head, which bad 
not yet left off nodding, and suddenly began to shake it from side 
to side, with a vehemence which threatened to dislocate her neck 
‘ Humph Dick mutteied ‘Would it be any breach of con- 
fidence, Marchioness, to relate what they say of the humble indi- 
vidual who has now the honour to — 

‘ Miss Sally says you’re a funny chap,’ replied his fiiend 
‘Well, Marchioness,’ said Mr Swneller, ‘that’s not uncompli- 
mentary, Merriment, Marchioness, is not a bad or a degrading 
quality Old King Cole w^as himself a merry old soul, if we may 
put any faith in the pages of history ’ 

‘But she sa}s,’ pursued his companion, ‘that you an’t to be 
trusted ’ 

HVhy, reall}, Marchioness,’ said Mr Swiveller, thoughtfully, 
‘several ladies and gentlemen — not exactly professional persons, 
but tradespeople, ma’am, tradespeople — have made the same re- 
mark The obscure citizen who keeps the hotel over the wav, 
inclined strongly to that opinion to-night when I ordered him to 
prepare the banquet It’s a popular prejudice, hlarchioness , and 
>et I am sure I don’t know w^hy, for I have been trusted m my 
lime to a considerable amount, and I can safely say that I ne\er 
forsook my trust until it deseited me — never Mr Brass is of the 
same opinion, I suppose ? ’ 

His friend nodded again, with a cunning look which seemed to 
hint that Mr Brass held stronger opinions on the subject than his 
sister , and seeming to recollect herself, added imploringly, ‘ But 
don’t you ever tell upon me, or I shall be beat to death ’ 

‘Marchioness,’ said Mr Swiveller, rising, ‘the word of a gentle- 
man is as good as his bond — sometimes better, as m the present 
case, where his bond might prove but a doubtful sort of security 
I am your friend, and I hope w^e shall play many more rubbers 
together m this same saloon But, Marchioness,’ added Richard, 
stopping in his way to the door, and wheeling slowly round upon 
the small servant, w^ho was following with the candle, ‘it occurs 
to me that you must be m the constant habit of airmg your eye at 
keyholes, to know all this ’ 

‘ I only wanted,’ replied the trembling Marchioness, ‘ to know 
where the key of the safe was hid, that was all, and I wouldn’t 
have taken much, if I had found it — only enough to squench my 
hunger ’ 

‘ You didn’t find it then ^ ’ said Dick ‘ But ot course you didn’t, 
or you’d be plumper Good night, Marchioness. Fare thee W’^ell, 
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and if for ever, then for e\er faic thcc veil — and put up the chain, 
Marchioness, in case of accidents ’ 

With this parting injunction, Mi Swivcllei emerged from the 
■’house , and feeling that he had by this time taken quite as much 
to drink as promised to be good for his constitution (purl being 
a rather strong and heady compound), visely resohed to betake 
himself to his lodgings, and to bed at once Homcvaid he went 
therefore, and his apaitments (foi he still retained the pluial fiction) 
being at no great distance from the oltice, he was soon seated in 
his own bedchambei, where, ha\ing pulled oft' one boot and for- 
gotten the other, he fell into deep cogitation 

‘This Marchioness/ said Mr Svi\eller, folding his aims, ‘is a 
very extraordinary person — surrounded by m}steries, ignorant of 
the taste of beer, unacquainted with her own name (which is less 
remarkable), and taking a limited \iew of society through the ke}- 
holes of doois — can these things be her destiny, or has some un- 
known person started an opposition to the dcciees of fate? It is 
a most inscrutable and unmitigated staggerer ' ' 

When his meditations had attained this satisfactor) point, he 
became aw^are of his remaining boot, of which, with unimpaired 
solemnity he proceeded to divest himself, shaking his head with 
exceeding gravity all the time, and sighing deeply 

‘ These rubbers,’ said Mr Swnveller, putting on his nightcap m 
exactly the same style as he w^ore his hat, ‘remind me of the 
matrimonial fireside Cheggs’s wife plays cnbbage, all-fours like- 
wise She rings the changes on ’em now From spoit to sport 
they huiry her, to banish her regrets, and when they win a smile 
fiom her, they think that she forgets — but she don’t By this time, 
I should say,’ added Richard, getting his left cheek into profile, 
and looking complacently at the reflection of a veiy little scrap of 
whisker in the looking-glass, ‘by this time, I should say, the non 
has entered into her soul It selves her right > ’ 

Melting from this stern and obdurate, into the tender and pathetic 
mood, Mr Swnveller groaned a little, walked wildly up and dowm, 
and even made a show' of tearing his hair, which, howevei, he 
thought better of, and w'renched the tassel fiom his nightcap 
instead At last, undressing himself with a gloomy resolution, he 
got into bed 

Some men m his blighted position would have taken to drinking , 
but as Mr Swiveller had taken to that before, he only took, on 
receiving the news that Sophy Wackles was lost to him for ever, to 
playing the flute, thinking after mature consideiation that it w'as 
a good, sound, dismal occupation, not only in unison with his own 
sad thoughts, but calculated to awaken a fellow-feeling in the bosoms 
of his neighbours In pursuance of resolution, he now drew 
a little table to his bedside, and arranging the light and a small 
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oblong music-book to the best advantage, took his llute from its 
box, and began to play most mourafully. 

The air was ^Away with melancholy^ — a composition, which, 
when it is played very slowly on the flute, in bed, with the further 
disadvantage of being performed by a gentleman but imperfectly 










* 


acquainted with the instrument, who repeats one note a great many 
times before he can find the next, has not a lively effect. Yet, for 
half the night, or more, Mr. Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back 
with his eyes upon the ceiling, and sometimes half out of bed to 
correct himself by the book, played this unhappy tune over and over 
again ; never leaving off, save for a minute or two at a time to take 
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breath and soliloquise about the Marchioness, and then beginning 
again with renewed vigour It was not until he bad quite exhausted 
his several subjects of meditation, and had breathed into the flute 
the whole sentiment of the purl dowm to its very dregs, and had 
nearly maddened the people of the house, and at both the next 
doors, and over the wav, — that he shut up the music-book, ex- 
tinguished the candle, and finding himself greatly lightened and 
lelieved m his mind, turned round and fell asleep 

He awoke in the morning, much refreshed, and having taken 
half an hour’s exercise at the flute, and giaciously received a notice 
to quit from his landlady, who had been in waiting on the stairs 
for that purpose since the dawn of day, repaired to Be vis Marks, 
where the beautiful Sally was already at her post, bearing m her 
looks a radiance, mild as that w^hich beameth from the virgin 
moon 

Mr Swnveller acknowledged hei piesence by a nod, and ex- 
changed his coat for the aquatic jacket , which usually took some 
time fitting on, foi in consequence of a tightness in the sleeves, it 
w^as only to be got into by a series of stiuggles This difficulty 
overcome, he took his seat at the desk 
‘I say’ — quoth Miss Brass, abruptly breaking silence, ‘you 
haven’t seen a silver pencil-case this morning, have you ? ’ 

‘ I didn’t meet many m the street,’ lejoined Mr Swivellei ‘ I 
saw one — a stout pencil-case of respectable appearance — but as he 
wxas in company with an elderly penknife, and a young toothpick 
with whom he was in cainest conversation, I felt a delicacy in 
speaking to him ’ 

‘No, but have you?’ icturned Miss Brass. ‘Seriously, you 
know ’ 

‘What a bull dog you must be to ask me such a question seriously ’’ 
said Mr Swuveller. ‘ Haven’t I this moment come ^ ’ 

‘AVell, all I know is,’ replied Miss Sally, ‘that it’s not to be 
found, and that it disappeared one day this week, wffien I left it on 
the desk.’ 

‘ Halloa ^ ’ thought Richaid, ‘ I hope the IMarchioness hasn’t been 
at wwk heie ’ 

‘ There was a knife too,’ said Miss Sally, ‘ of the same pattern 
They were given to me by niy father, years ago, and are both gone. 
You haven’t missed anythmg yourself, have you^’ 

Mr Swiveller involuntarily clapped his hands to the jacket to be 
quite sure that it was a jacket and not a skirted coat , and having 
satisfied himself of the safety of this, his only moveable m Bevis 
Marks, made answer m the negative 
‘ It’s a very unpleasant thing, Dick,’ said Miss Brass, pulling out 
the tin box and refreslung herself mth a pinch of snuff, ‘but 
between you and me— between friends, you know, for if Sammy 
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knew it, I should never hear the last of it— some of the office 
money, too, that has been left about, has gone 111 the same way 
In particular, I have missed three half-crowns at three different times ’ 

‘ You don't mean that^’ cried Dick ^ Be careful what you say, 
old boy, for tins is a serious matter Are you quite sure ? Is there 
no mistake ? ' 

* It IS so, and there can't be any mistake at all,' rejoined Miss 
Biass emphatically 

‘Then by Jove,' thought Richard, laying down his pen, am 
afraid the Marchioness is done foi • ' 

The more he discussed the subject in his thoughts, the more 
piobable it appeared to Dick that the miserable little servant was 
the culprit When he considered on what a spare allowance of 
food she li\ed, how neglected and untaught she was, and how her 
natural cunning had been sharpened by necessity and piivation, he 
scarcely doubted it And jet he pitied her so much, and felt so 
unwilling to have a matter of such gravity distmbing the oddity of 
their acquaintance, that he thought, and thought truly, that rather 
than receive fifty pounds down, he would have the Marchioness 
proved innocent 

While he was plunged in veiy piofound and serious meditation 
upon this theme, Miss Sally sat shaking her head mth an air of 
great mysteiy and doubt, when the voice of her bi other Sampson, 
caiollmg a cheerful strain, was heard in the passage, and that gentle- 
man himself, beaming with viituous smiles, appeared 

‘ Mr Richaid sii, good morning ’ Here we aie again, sir, enter- 
ing upon another day, with our bodies strengthened by slumber 
and breakfast, and our spirits fresh and flowing Here we are, Mr 
Richard, using with the sun to run our little course — our course of 
duty, sii — and, like him, to get through our day’s w^ork wuth credit 
to ourselves and advantage to our fellow -creatures A charming 
leflection, sir, very charming ’ ' 

While he addressed his cleik m these words, Mr Brass w^as, 
somewhat ostentatiously, engaged m minutely examining and hold- 
ing up against the light a five-pound bank-note, which he had 
brought 111, in his hand 

Mr Richard not receiving his remarks wuth anything like enthu- 
siasm, his employer turned his eyes to his face, and observed that 
It wore a troubled expression 

‘You're out of spirits, sir,' said Brass ‘Mr Richard sir, we 
should fall to work cheerfully, and not in a despondent state. It 
becomes us, Mi Richard sir, to ' 

Heie the chaste Sarah heaved a loud sigh 

‘Deal me^' said Mr Sampson, ‘jou too’ Is anything the 
mattei ^ Mi Richard sir ' 

Dick, glancing at Miss Sally, saw that she was making signals to 

2 D 
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him, to acquaint hei biothei with the subject of their recent con- 
veisation As his own position was not a veiy pleasant one until 
the mattei was set at rest one \\a} or othei, he did so', and Miss 
Biass, plying hei snuff-box at a most wasteful rale, corroborated his 
account 

The countenance of Sampson fell, and anxiety overspread his 
featmes Instead of passionately bewailing the loss of his mone}, 
as Miss Sally had expected, he walked on tiptoe to the door, opened 
It, looked outside, shut it softly, letuined on tiptoe, and said in a 
whisper, 

‘This is a most extiaoidmaiy and painful ciicumstancc — Mi 
Richaid sii, a most painful ciieumstance The fact is, that I myself 
have missed several small sums fiom the desk, of late, and have 
lefrained from mentioiimg it, hoping that accident would disco\er 
the offender , but it has not done so — it has not done so Sally — 
]\Ir Richard sii — this is a paiticularly di tressing affair ’ ’ 

As Sampson spoke, he laid the bank-note upon the desk among 
some papers, in an absent mannei, and thiust his hands into his 
pockets Richaid Swivellei pointed to it, and admonished him to 
take it up 

‘ No, Mr Richaid sir,’ rejoined Brass with emotion, ‘ I wall not 
take It up I will let it lie there, sir To take it up, Mi Richard 
sir, would imply a doubt of you , and in you, sii, I have unlimited 
confidence We will let it lie there, sir, if you please, and we will 
not take it up by any means ’ With that, Mr Brass patted him 
twice or thrice on the shoulder, in a most fiiendly manner, and 
entreated him to believe that he had as much faith m his honesty 
as he had m his own 

Although at anothei time Mi Swiveller might have looked upon 
this as a doubtful compliment, he felt it, under the then-existmg 
circumstances, a gieat lelief to be assured that he was not wiong- 
fully suspected When he had made a suitable reply, Mr Brass 
wrung him by the hand, and fell into a brown study, as did Miss 
Sally likewise Richard too lemamed m a thoughtful state , fearing 
eveiy moment to hear the Maichioness impeached, and unable to 
resist the conviction that she must be guilty 
When they had seveially leniained m this condition for some 
minutes, Miss Sally all at once gave a loud rap upon the desk with 
her clenched fist, and cried, ‘ I’ve hit it * ’ — as indeed she had, and 
chipped a piece out of it too , but that was not hei meaning 
‘ Well,’ cried Biass anxiously ‘ Go on, wnll you i ’ 

* Why,’ replied his sister mth an air of triumph, ‘ hasn’t there 
been somebody always coming in and out of this office foi the last 
thiee or four weeks, hasn’t that somebody been left alone in it 
sometimes— thanks to you, and do you mean to tell me that that 
somebody isn’t the thief ^ ’ 
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* What somebody ^ ' blustered Brass, 

‘ Why, what do you call him — Kit * 

‘ Ml Garland’s young man ^ ’ 

‘ lo be suie ’ 

‘ Never ’ ’ cried Brass ‘ Ne\cr I’ll not hear of it Don’t tell 
me — ’ said Sampson, shaking his head, and working wnth both his 
hands as if he were dealing away ten thousand cobwebs ‘ I’ll 
never believe it of him Never ’ ’ 

‘ I say,’ repeated Miss Brass, taking another pinch of snuff, ‘ that 
he’s the thief ’ 

‘ I say,’ returned Sampson violently, ‘ that he is not \\ hat do 
you mean How dare you ^ Aie characters to be whispeied away 
like this^ Do you know that he’s the honestest and faithfullest 
fellow that evei lived, and that he has an nieproachable good name ^ 
Come in, come in ’ ’ 

These last words were not addressed to Miss Sally, though they 
partook of the tone in which the indignant remonstiances that pie- 
ceded them had been uttered They were addressed to some 
person w^ho had knocked at the office door , and they had hardly 
passed the lips of Mr Brass, when this vciy Kit himself looked in 
‘ Is the gentleman up stairs, sir, if you please ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, Kit,’ said Brass, still fired with an honest indignation, and 
frowning with knotted brows upon his sistei ‘ Yes, Kit, he is I 
am glad to see you. Kit, I am rejoiced to see you Look m again, 
as you come dowm staiis. Kit That lad a lobber ^ ’ cried Brass 
wffien he had withdrawn, ‘ with that frank and open countenance ’ 
I’d trust him wuth untold gold Mr Richard sir, ha\e the goodness 
to step directly to Wrasp and Co ’s in Broad Street, and inquire if 
they have had instructions to appeal m Carkem and Painter That 
lad a robber,’ sneered Sampson, flushed and heated with his w rath 
* Am I blind, deaf, silly, do I know nothing of human nature when 
I see It before me ? Kit a lobbcr ’ Bah ’ ’ 

Flinging this final mteijection at Miss Sally wuth unmeasurable 
scorn and contempt, Sampson Brass thrust his head into his desk, 
as if to shut the base w^orld from his view, and breathed defiance 
fiom under its half-closed lid. 


CHAPTER LIX 

When Kit, having discharged his errand, came down stairs from the 
single gentleman’s apartment after the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
or so, Mr Sampson Brass was alone m the office He was not 
singing as usual, nor was he seated at his desk. The open door 
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showed him standing before the hre with his back to\uirds it, and 
looking so \ery strange that Kit supposed he must have been suddenly 
taken ill 

‘ Is anything the mattei, sii ? * said Kit 
‘ Matter ^ ’ cried Brass ‘ No Why anything the matter ? ’ 

‘ You are so veiy pale,’ said Kit, * that I should hardly have 
knoiMi you ’ 

‘ Pooh pooh t mere fancy,’ cried Brass, stooping to throw up the 
cinders ‘ Never better, Kit, never better in all my life Merry 
too Ha ha ^ How’s our friend above stairs, eh ^ ’ 

‘ A great deal better,’ said Kit 

* I’m glad to hear it,’ rejoined Brass , ‘ thankful, I may say An 
excellent gentleman — worthy, liberal, generous, gives very htlie 
trouble — an admirable lodger Ha ha ’ Mr Garland — he’s well I 
hope, Kit — and the pony — my friend, my paiticular friend >ou know 
Ha ha » ’ 

Kit ga\e a satisfactory account of all the little household at Abel 
Cottage Ml Biass, who seemed remarkably inattentive and im- 
patient, mounted on his stool, and beckoning him to come nearer, 
took him by the button-hole 

‘ I have been thinking, Kit,’ said the lawyer, * that I could thiow 
some little emoluments m your mothers way — You have a mother, 
I think > If I lecollect light, you told me — ’ 

‘ Oh yes, sii, yes ceitainly ’ 

‘ A wudow I think ^ an industrious widow ? ’ 

‘ A hardci-ivoiking woman or a better mother never lived, sir ’ 
‘Ah’’ cued Biass ‘1 hat’s affecting, truly affecting A poor 
widow struggling to maintain her orphans in decency and comfort, 
is a delicious picture of human goodness — Put down your hat, 
Kit’ 

‘ Thank you, sir, I must be going directly ’ 

‘ Put it down w^hile you stay, at any late,’ said Biass, taking it 
from him and making some confusion among the papers, m finding 
a place for it on the desk ‘I was thinking, Kit, that we have 
often houses to let for people w^e are concerned for, and matters of 
that sort Now you know we’re obliged to put people into those 
houses to take care of ’em — very often undeserving people that w^e 
can’t depend upon "What’s to prevent our having a person that we 
can depend upon, and enjoying the delight of doing a good action 
at the same time ^ I say, what’s to pi event our employing this 
worthy woman, your mother > What with one job and another, 
there’s lodging — and good lodging too — pretty w^ell all the year 
round, rent fiee, and a weekly allowance besides, Kit, that would 
provide her with a great many comfoits she don’t at present enjoy 
Now what do you think of that ? Do you see any objection ? My 
only desiie is to serve you, Kit, therefore if you do, say so freely ’ 
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As Brass spoke, he moved the hat twice or thrice, and shuffled 
among the papers again, as if m search of something 

‘ How can I see any objection to such a kind offer, sir ? ' replied 
Kit with his whole heart ‘ I don’t know how to thank you, sir, I 
don’t indeed ’ 

‘ Why then,’ said Brass, suddenly turning upon him and thrusting 
his face close to Kit’s with such a repulsive smile that the latter, 
even in the \ery height of his giatitude, drew back, quite staitled 
‘ Why then, tfs dom ’ 

Kit looked at him m some confusion 

‘Done, I say,’ added Sampson, rubbing his hands and ^elllng 
himself again in his usual oily manner ‘ Ha ha ’ and so you 
shall find, Kit, so you shall find But dear me,’ said Brass, ‘what 
a time Mr Richard is gone ’ A sad loiterer to be sure ^ Will 
you mind the office one minute, while I run up stairs ? Only one 
minute I’ll not detain you an instant longer, on any account, 
Kit’ 

Talking as he went, Mr Brass bustled out of the office, and 
in a very short time returned Mi Swiveller came back, almost 
at the same instant , and as Kit was leaving the room hastily, to 
make up foi lost time. Miss Brass herself encounteied him m the 
dooiway 

‘Oh’’ sneered Miss Sally, looking after him as she entered 
‘ Theie goes youi pet, Sammy, eh ^ ’ 

‘ Ah ’ There he goes,’ replied Brass ‘ My pet, if you please 
An honest fellow, Mr Richard sir — a woithy fellow indeed ’ ’ 

‘ Hem ’ ’ coughed Miss Brass 

‘ I tell you, you aggravating vagabond,’ said the angiy Sampson, 
‘that I’d stake my life upon his honesty Am I never to heai 
the last of this? Am I always to be baited, and beset, by your 
mean suspicions? Have you no rcgaid for tiue incut, you 
malignant fellow? If you come to that, I’d soonei suspect youi 
honesty than his ’ 

Miss Sally pulled out the tin snuff-box, and took a long, slow 
pinch regarding her brother with a steady ga7e all the time. 

‘ She drives me wild, Mr Richard sir,’ said Brass, ‘ she exasperates 
me beyond all bearing I am heated and excited, sir, I know I 
am These are not business manners, sir, nor business looks, but 
she carries me out of myself’ 

‘ Why don’t you leave him alone ? ’ said Dick 

‘Because she can’t, sir,’ retorted Brass, ‘because to chafe and 
vex me is a part of her nature, sir, and she will and must do it, or 
I don’t believe she’d have her health But never mind,’ said 
Brass, ‘never mind I’ve carried my point I’ve shown my 
confidence m the lad He has minded the office again Ha ha ’ 
Ugh, you viper ’ ’ 
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The beautiful virgin took another pinch, and put the snuff-box 
m her pocket, still looking at her brother with peifect composure 
‘He has minded the office again,’ said Brass tiiumphantly , ‘he 
has had my confidence, and he shall continue to have it, he — why, 
where’s the — ’ 

‘What ha\e you lost?’ inquired Mr Swiveller 
‘ Dear me • ’ said Brass, slapping all his pockets, one after another, 
and looking into his desk, and under it, and upon it, and wddly 
tossing the papers about, ‘the note, Mr Richard sir, the five-pound 
note — what can have become of it? I laid it down here — God 
bless me ’ ’ 

‘ What » * cried Miss Sally, starting up, clapping her hands, and 
scattering the papers on the floor ‘Gone* Now who’s rights 
Now who’s got it? Never mind five pounds — what’s fi\e pounds? 
He’s honest you know^, quite honest It would be mean to suspect 
him Don’t i*un after him No, no, not for the w^orld * ’ 

‘Is it really gone though?’ said Dick, looking at Brass with a 
face as pale as his own 

‘Upon my word, Mr Richard sir,’ replied the lawyer, feeling 
in all his pockets with looks of the greatest agitation, ‘ I fear this 
IS a black business It’s certainly gone, sir hat’s to be done ^ ’ 

‘ Don’t run after him,’ said Miss Sally, taking more snuff ‘ Don’t 
run after him on any account Give him time to get nd of it, you 
know It would be ciuel to find him out * ’ 

Mr Swiveller and Sampson Brass looked fiom Miss Sally to 
each other, m a state of bewilderment, and then, as by one impulse, 
caught up then hats and rushed out into the street — darting along 
in the middle of the road, and dashing aside all obstructions, as 
though they were running for their lives 
It happened that Kit had been running too, though not so fast, 
and having the start of them by some few minutes, was a good 
distance ahead As they weie pietty certain of the road he must 
have taken, however, and kept on at a great pace, they came up 
with him, at the veiy moment when he had taken breath, and was 
bieakmg into a run again 

‘Stop*’ cned Sampson, laying his hand on one shoulder, while 
Mr Swiveller pounced upon the other ‘Not so fast, sir You’re 
m a hurry ^ ’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ said Kit, looking from one to the other m great 
surprise 

‘I — I — can hr idly believe it,’ panted Sampson, ‘but something 
of value IS missing fiom the office I hope you don’t know what ’ 

‘ Know what * good Heaven, Mr Biass * ’ cried Kit, trembling 
from head to foot, ‘you don’t suppose — ’ 

‘No, no,’ rejoined Biass quickly, ‘I don’t suppose anything. 
Don’t say /said you did You’ll come back quietly, 1 hope ?’ 
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‘Ot comse I will/ returned Kit ‘Why not^^ 

‘To be sure said Brass ‘Why not? I hope theie may tuin 
out to be no why not If you knew the trouble Tve been m, this 
morning, through taking }oui part, Christopher, you’d be soiiy 
for It ’ 

‘ And I am sine you’ll be soiiy foi having suspected me, sn,’ 
replied Kit ‘ Come Let us make haste back ’ 

‘Certainly cried Biass, ‘the quicker, the better Mi Richaid 
— have the goodness, sir, to take that arm I’ll take this one It’s 
not easy walking three abreast, but undei these ciicum&tances it 
must be done, sir , there’s no help for it ’ 

Kit did turn from white to red, and fiom red to white again, 
w^hen they secured him thus, and for a moment seemed disposed 
to resist But, quickly recollecting himself, and remembeimg that 
if he made any struggle, he would peihaps be diagged by the collai 
through the public streets, he only lepeated, with gieat earnestness 
and with the tears standing m his eyes, that they would be soiry foi 
this — and suffered them to lead him off While they w^ere on the 
way back, Mr Swiveller, upon whom his present functions sat \eiy 
iiksomely, took an oppoitunity of whispering in his ear that if he 
would confess his guilt, even by so much as a nod, and piomise 
not to do so any moie, he would connive at his kicking Sampson 
Brass on the shins and escaping up a couit, but Kit indignantly 
rejecting this proposal, Mr Richard had nothing for it, but to hold 
him tight until they reached Bevis Marks, and usliered him into ih^ 
presence of the charming Saiah, who immediatel}' took the piecaution 
of locking the door 

‘Now, you know,’ said Brass, ‘if this is a case of innocence, it 
IS a case of that desciiption, Chiistophei, whcie the fullest dis- 
closuie is the best satisfaction foi eveiybod} Theicfoie if }'Ou’ll 
consent to an examination,’ he denionstiated what kind of examina- 
tion he meant by turning back the cuffs of his coat, ‘it will ho a 
comfortable and pleasant thing foi all paities ’ 

‘Search me,’ said Kit, pioudly holding up his ainib ‘But 
mind, sir — I know you’ll be sorry foi this, to the last day of 
your life ’ 

‘ It is certainly a very painful occunence,’ said Brass wuth a sigh, 
as he dived into one of Kit’s pockets, and fished up a miscellaneous 
collection of small articles, ‘very painful Nothing heie, Mi 
Richaid sir, all perfectly satisfactory Nor heie, sir Noi m the 
waistcoat, Mr Richard, noi in the coat tails So far, I am lejoiced, 
I am sure ’ 

Richaid Swiveller, holding Kit’s hat m his hand, was w^atchmg 
the proceedings with great interest, and boie upon his face the 
slightest possible indication of a smile, as Brass, shutting one of his 
eyes, looked with the othei up the inside of one of the pool fellow’s 
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bleeves as if it weie a telescope — when Sampson tinning hastily to 
him, bade him search his hat 

‘ Here’b a handkerchief/ said Dick 

^ No harm m that, sir,' rejoined Brass, appl) ing his eye to the 
other sleeve, and speaking in the voice of one who was contem- 
plating an immense extent of prospect * No harm in a handker- 
chief, sir, whatevei The faculty don’t consider it a healthy custom, 
I believe, Mr Richard, to cany one’s handkerchief in one’s hat — 
I have heard that it keeps the head too warm — but in eveiy 
other point of view, its being there, is extremely satisfactory — 
ex-tremely so ” 

An exclamation, at once from Richard Swiveller, Miss Sally, and 
Kit himself, cut the lawyer short He turned his head, and saw 
Dick standing ivith the bank-note in his hand 

‘ In the hat? ’ cried Brass in a sort of shriek 

‘Under the handkeichief, and tucked beneath the lining,’ said 
Dick, aghast at the discovery 

Mr Biass looked at him, at his sistei, at the walls, at the ceiling, 
at the floor— -ever) w^here but at Kit, who stood quite stupefied and 
motionless 

‘And this,’ cried Sampson, clasping hi$ hands, ‘is the woild that 
turns upon its own axis, and has Lunar influences, and i evolutions 
round Heavenly Bodies, and various games of that soit ’ This is 
human natur, is it ’ Oh natur, natur ' This is the miscreant that 
I was going to benefit wuth all my little arts, and that, even now, 1 
feel so much for, as to wish to let him go i But,’ added Mi Brass 
with greater fortitude, ‘I am myself a lawyer, and bound to set an 
example m carrying the laws of my happy country into effect 
Sally my dear, forgive me, and catch hold of him on the other side. 
Mr Richard sir, have the goodness to lun and fetch a constable 
The weakness is past and over, sir, and moial strength returns 
A constable, sir, if yotL please ’ ’ 


CHAPTER LX 

Kit stood as one entranced, with his eyes opened wide and fixed 
upon the ground, regardless alike of the tremulous hold which Mi 
Brass maintained on one side of his cravat, and of the fiimer giasp 
of Miss Sally upon the other , although this lattei detention was in 
Itself no small inconvenience, as that fascinating woman, besides 
screwing her knuckles inconveniently into his thioat from time to 
time, had fastened upon him m the first instance with so tight a 
grip that even in the disorder and distraction of his thoughts he 
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could not divest himself of an uneasy sense of choking Between 
the brother and sister he remained in this posture, quite unresisting 
and passive, until Mr Swiveller leturnecl, with a police constable 
at his heels 

This functional y, being, of course, well used to such scenes^ 
looking upon all kinds of robbery, from petty larceny up to house- 
breaking or ventures on the highway, as matters m the regulai 
course of business, and regarding the perpetiators in the light of 
so many customeis coming to be served at the wholesale and retail 
shop of criminal law w’^here he stood behind the counter , received 
Mr Brass’s statement of facts wuth about as much interest and 
surprise, as an undertaker might evince if required to listen to a 
circumstantial account of the last illness of a peison whom he w^as 
called in to wait upon professionally , and took Kit into custody 
with a decent indifference 

‘ We had better,’ said this subordinate ministei of justice, ‘ get to 
the office wffiile there’s a magistrate sitting I shall want }ou to 
come along wnth us, Mi Brass, and the — ’ he looked at Miss Sally 
as if in some doubt whether she might not be a griffin or othei 
fabulous monster 

‘ The lady, eh ? ’ said Sampson 

‘ Ah f ’ replied the constable ‘ Yes — the lad\ Likewise the 

young man that found the propeity ’ 

‘Mr Richard sir,’ said Brass m a mouinful \oicq ‘A sad 
necessity But the altar of our country, sii — ’ 

‘You’ll have a hackney-coach, I suppose?’ inteiiupted the 
constable, holding Kit (whom his other captois had released) caie- 
lessly by the arm, a little above the elbow ‘ Be so good as send 
for one, will you ? ’ 

‘But, hear me speak a w^oid,’ cried Kit, raising his eyes and 
looking imploiingly about him ‘Heai me speak a word I am 
no more guilty than any one of you Upon my soul I am not 1 
a thief ^ Oh, Mr Biass, you know me better 1 am sure you know 
me better This is not right of you, indeed ’ 

‘ I give you my w ord, constable — ’ said Brass But here the 
constable interposed with the constitutional piinciple ‘words be 
blowed , ’ observing that words were but spoon-meat foi babes and 
sucklings, and that oaths were the food for strong men 

‘Quite true, constable,’ assented Brass in the same mournful 
tone ‘ Strictly correct I give you my oath, constable, that down 
to a few’- minutes ago, when this fatal discovery was made, I had 
such confidence m that lad, that I’d have trusted him wnth — a 
hackney-coach, Mr Richard sir, you’re very slow, sir’ 

‘Who is there that knows me,’ cried Kit, ‘that w^ould not tiust 
me — that does not ? ask anybody whether they have evei doubted 
me, whether I have ever wronged them of a farthing Was I ever 
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once dishonest when I was poor and hnngiy, and is it likel> I 
would begin now ^ Oh consider \^hal you do How can I meet 
the kindest fiiends that ever human creatine had, with this dreadful 
charge upon me ^ ’ 

Mr Biass rejoined that it would have been well loi the prisonei 
if he had thought of that befoie, and v as about to make some other 
gloomy observations whin the \oite of the single gentleman was 
heard, demanding fiom aho\e stairs what was the matter, and what 
was the cause of all that noise and huiry Kit made an involuntary 
start towards the door m his anviety to answer for himself, but 
being speedily detained by the constable, had the agony of seeing 
Sampson Brass mn out alone to tell the story in his own way 

‘ And he can hardly believe it, either,’ said Sampson wdien he 
returned, ‘ nor nobody will I wish I could doubt the ev idence of 
my senses, but their depositions are unimpeachable It’s of no use 
cross-examining my eyes,’ cried Sampson, winking and rubbing 
them, ‘they stick to then first account, and will Now, Saiah, 
I hear the coach in the Maiks, get on }our bonnet, and we’ll be 
off A sad errand ' a moral funeral, quite ’ ’ 

‘Mr Brass,’ said Kit, ‘do me one favour Take me to Mr 
Witherden’s first ’ 

Sampson shook his head ii resolutely 

‘Do,’ said Kit ‘My mastei’s theie Foi Heaven’s sake, take 
me there, hist ’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ stammered Biass, w'ho peihaps had his 
leasons foi wishing to show as fan as possible in the eyes of the 
notaiy ‘ How do we stmd in point of tmie, constable, eh?’ 

The constable, w'ho had been chewing a straw all this while with 
great philosophy, lephed that if they w^ent away at once they would 
have time enough, but that if they stood shilly-shallying theie, any 
longei, they must go straight to the Mansion House , and fmall> 
expiessed his opinion that that was vvheie it w’^as, and that was all 
about It 

Mr Richard Swuvellei having ariived inside the coach, and still 
remaining immoveable m the most commodious cornei wuth his 
face to the hoises, Mr Biass mstiucted the officer to lemove 
his prisoner, and declared himself quite ready Theiefore, the 
constable, still holding Kit in the same mannei, and pushing him 
on a little before him, so as to keep him at about three quarters of 
an aim’s length in advance (which is the piofessional mode), thmst 
him into the vehicle and followed himself Miss Sally enteied 
next, and there being now foui inside, Sampson Biass got upon 
the box, and made the coachman drive on 

Still completely stunned by the sudden and teiiible change winch 
had taken place ui his affairs, Kit sat gating out of the coach 
wandow”, almost hoping to see some monstrous phuiomenon in the 
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streets which might give him reason to believe he was in a dream 
Alas ’ Everything was too real and familiar the same succession 
of turnings, the same houses, the same streams of people running 
side by side in diiferent directions upon the pavement, the same 
bustle of carts and carriages in the road, the same well-remembeied 
objects m the shop windows a regularity in the very noise and 
hurry which no dieam evei mirrored Dieamlike as the story was, 
It was true He stood chaiged with robbeiy, the note had been 
found upon him, though he was innocent m thought and deed , and 
they w’^ere carrying him back, a prisoner 
Absorbed in these painful ruminations, thinking ivith a drooping 
heart of his mother and little Jacob, feeling as though even the 
consciousness of innocence would be insufficient to suppoit him in 
the presence of his fi lends if they believed him guilty, and sinking 
in hope and courage more and more as they drew nearer to the 
notary's, poor Kit was looking earnestly out of the window, 
observant of nothing, — w^hen all at once, as though it had been 
conjured up by magic, he became aware of the face of Quilp 
And what a leer there w’’as upon the face * It was from the open 
window of a ta\ern that it looked out^ and the dw^arf had so spread 
himself over it, with his elbows on the window -sill and his head 
resting on both his hands, that what between this attitude and his 
being swoln with suppressed laughter, he looked pufted and bloated 
into twice his usual bieadth Mr Brass, on lecognising him, im- 
mediately stopped the coach As it came to a halt dnectly opposite 
to where he stood, the dwaif pulled off his hat, and saluted the part) 
with a hideous and grotesque politeness 

‘Aha he cued ‘Where now, Biass^ wdieie now > Sally wath 
you too ? Sweet Sail} ’ And Dick ? Pleasant Dick ’ And Kit ? 
Honest Kit ’ ' 

‘ He’s e\liemely cheeiful said Biass to the coachnnn ‘ Vei} 
much so * Ah, sii — a sad business » Never belie\c in honesty an} 
more, sii ’ 

‘Why not^’ letuined the dwaif ‘Why not, you logue of a 
lawyer, why not ? ’ 

‘ Bank-note lost in our office, sii,’ said Brass, shaking his head 
‘ Found in his hat, sir — he previously left alone there — no mistake 
at all, sir — chain of e-vidence complete — ^not a link wanting ’ 

‘ What ’ ’ cried the dwarf, leaning half his body out of window 
‘ Kit a thief ’ Kit a thief ’ Ha ha ha ^ ‘Wliy, he’s an ugher-looking 
thief than can be seen anywhere for a penny Eh, Kit — eh ? Ha 
ha ha t Have you taken Kit into custody befoie he had time and 
opportunity to beat me ’ Eh, Kit, eh?’ And with that, he buist 
into a yell of laughter, mamfestl} to the great teiror of the coach- 
man, and pointed to a dyei’s pole hard by, wheie a dangling suit of 
clothes bore some resemblance to a man upon a gibbet. 
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' Is it coming to that, KitP cried the dwarf, rub])ing his hands 
violently. ‘ Ha ha ha ha 1 What a disa|)[)ointn)ent for little Jacob, 
and for his darling mother ! Let him have the Pethel minister to 
comfort and console him, Brass. Eh, Kit, eh ? Drive on, coachey, 
drive on. Bye bye. Kit ; all good go with you ; keep up your 



spirits; my love to the Garlands- — the dear old lady and gentleman. 
Say I inquired after dem, will you ? Blessings on ’em, on you, and 
on everybody, Kit Blessings on allthe world 1 ’ 

With such good, wishes and farewells, poured out in a rapid 
torrent until they were out of liearing, Quiip suffered them to 
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depart^ and when he could see the coach no longer, diew in his 
head, and rolled upon the ground in an ecstasy of enjoyment 
When they reached the notary’s, which they were not long 111 
doing, for they had encountered the dwarf in a bye street at a very 
little distance from the house, Mr Biass dismounted ^ and opening 
the coach door with a melancholy visage, requested his sister to 
accompany him into the office, with the view of preparing the good 
people within for the mournful intelligence that awaited them Miss 
Sally complying, he desired Mr Swiveller to accompany them So, 
into the office they w^ent , Mr Sampson and his sister arm-in-arm , 
and Mr Swiveller following, alone 

The notary was standing before the fire in the outer office, talking 
to Mr Abel and the elder Mr Garland, while Mr Chuckster sat 
wilting at the desk, picking up such crumbs of their conversation 
as happened to fall in his way This postuie of affairs Mr Brass 
observed through the glass door as he was turning the handle, and 
seeing that the notary recognised him, he began to shake his head 
and sigh deeply w hile that partition yet divided them 

‘ Sir,’ said Sampson, taking off his hat, and kissing the tw 0 fore- 
hngcis of his right-hand beaver glove, ‘ my name is Brass — Brass 
of Bevis Marks, sii I have had the honour and pleasure, sir, of 
being concerned against you in some little testamentary matters. 
How do you do, sii ? ’ 

‘ My clerk will attend to any business you may have come upon, 
Mr Brass,’ said the notaiy, turning away 
‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Biass, ‘ thank you, I am sure Allow me, 
sir, to introduce my sister — quite one of us, sir, although of the 
weaker sex — of great use in my business, sii, I assure you Mr 
Richard sir, have the goodness to come forward if you please — No 
really,’ said Brass, stepping between the notary and his private office 
(towards which he had begun to retreat), and speaking m the tone 
of an injured man, ‘leally, sir, I must, under favour, lequest a woid 
or two with you, indeed ’ 

‘ Mr Brass,’ said the other, in a decided tone, ‘ I am engaged 
You see that I am occupied with these gentlemen If you wull 
communicate your business to Mi Chuckster yonder, you wnll 
leceive every attention ’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Brass, laying his right hand on his waistcoat, 
and looking towards the father and son with a smooth smile — 
‘ Gentlemen, I appeal to >ou— reall>, gentlemen — consider, I beg 
of you I am of the law I am styled “ gentleman ” by Act of 
Parliament I maintain the title by the annual payment of twelve 
pound sterling for a certificate I am not one of your players of 
music, stage actors, writers of books, or painters of pictures, who 
assume a station that the laws of their country don’t recognise I 
am none of your strollers or vagabonds. If any man brings his 
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action against me, he must desciibe me as a gentleman, or his 
action IS null and \oid T appeal to >ou -is this quite lespectfuP 
Really, gentlemen — * 

HVell, will you have* the goodness to stale your business then, 
Mr Brass said the notaiy 

‘Sir,* lejoincd Brass, ‘I will \h, Mr Uitherdcn^ you htlle 
know the — but I will not be tempted to travel fiom the point, su. 
I believe the name of one of these gentlemen is Gailand ’ 

‘ Of both,’ said the notaiy 

‘Ill-deed’* icjoined Biass, cringing cvccssively ‘But I might 
have knoivn that, from the uncommon likeness Ivvtiemely happy, 
I am sure, to have the honour of an intioduetion to two such gentle- 
men, although the occasion is a most painful one. One of >ou 
gentlemen has a seriant called Kit > * 

‘ Both,* replied the notary 
‘ l\vo Kits ?’ said Brass, smiling ‘ Dear me ’ * 

‘ One Kit, sir,* returned Mi Witherden angnlv, ‘who is employed 
by both gentlemen ^Vhat of him ^ ’ 

‘This of him, sir,* rejoined Biass, dropping lus voice impressively 
‘That young man, sii, that I have felt unbounded and unlimited 
confidence in, and ahvays behaved to as if he was my equal -that 
young man has this morning committed a rolibciy m my office, and 
been taken almost m the fact * 

‘ This must be some falsehood ’ ’ cried the notary 
‘ It is not possible,* said Mr Abel 

‘ ril not believe one word of it,’ exclaimed the old gentle- 
man 

Mr Brass looked mildly round upon them, and lejouied, 

‘ Mr Witherden sir, yom words are actionable, and if I was a 
man of low and mean standing, who couldn’t afford to be slandered, 
I should proceed for damages Hows’ever, sir, being what I am, 
I merely scorn such expressions The honest warmth of the other 
gentleman I respect, and Pm truly sorry to be the messenger of 
such unpleasant news I shouldn’t have put myself in this painful 
position, I assure you, but that the lad himself desired to be 
brought here in the first instance, and I jielded to his prayers 
Mr Chuckster sir, will you have the goodness to tap at the window 
for the constable that’s waiting in the coach?* 

The three gentlemen looked at each other wuth blank faces when 
these words were uttered, and Mr Chuckster, doing as he w^as 
desired, and leaping off his stool with something of the excitement 
of an inspired prophet whose foretellings had in the fulness of time 
been realised, held the door open for the entiance of the wretched 
captive 

Such a scene as there was, when Kit came in, and bursting into 
the rude eloquence with which Truth at length inspired him, called 
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Heaven to witness that he was innocent, and that how the piopcrty 
came to be found upon him he knew not ’ Such a confusion of 
tongues, before the circumstances weie related, and the proofs 
disclosed ’ Such a dead silence N\hen all was told, and his three 
friends exchanged looks of doubt and amazement ’ 

‘Is it not possible,’ said Mr Witheiden, after a long pause, ‘ that 
this note may have found its way into the hat by some accident, — 
such as the lemoval of papers on the desk, for instance^’ 

But, this was clearly shown to be quite impossible Mr Swneller, 
though an imwulling witness, could not help proving to demonstia- 
tion, fiom the position in which it wms found, that it must have been 
designedly secietcd 

‘ It’s veiy distiessmg,’ said Biass, ‘ immensely disties'^ing, I am 
sure ^ When he comes to be tiicd, I shall be very happ} to lecom- 
mend him to mercy on account of his previous good chaiacter T 
did lose money befoie, ceitainly, but it doesn’t quite follow that he 
took It The presumption’s against him — stiongly against him — 
but we’ie Chiistians, I hope^’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said the constable, looking round, ‘ that no gentleman 
heie, can give evidence as to wdiether he’s been flush of money of 
late Do }ou happen to know, sir^’ 

‘He has had money fiom time to time, ceitainl},’ returned Mr 
Garland, to whom the man had put the question ‘ I 3 ut that, as he 
ah^ays told me, w^as given him by Mr Biass himself’ 

‘Yes to be sure,’ said Kit eagerly ‘You can bear me out in 
that, sir^’ 

‘Eh^*’ ciicd Biass, looking fiom face to face with an expression 
of stupid amazement 

‘The money you know^, the half-crowns, that you gave me — from 
the lodger,’ said Kit 

‘Oh dear me’’ ciied Biass, shaking his head and frowming 
heavily. ‘This is a bad case, I find, a very bad case indeed ’ 
‘What ’ Did >ou give him no money on account of anybody, 
sir?’ asked Mr Garland, with great anxiety 
‘ I give him money, sir ’ ’ leturned Sampson ‘ Oh, come you 
know, this IS too barefaced. Constable, my good fellow^ w^e had 
better be going ’ 

‘ "What ’ ’ shrieked Kit ‘ Does he deny that he did ? ask him, 
somebody, pray Ask him to tell }ou whether he did or not ’ ’ 

‘ Did you, sir ^ ’ asked the notary 

‘I tell you what, gentlemen,’ leplied Biass, in a veiy grave 
manner, ‘he’ll not seive his case this way, and leally, if you feel 
any interest in him, you had better advise him to go upon some 
other tack Did I, sir? Of couise I never did * 

‘ Gentlemen,’ cried Kit, on whom a light broke suddenly, ‘ Master, 
Mr Abel Mr Witherden, every one of you — he did it ’ What I 
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have done to offend him, I don’t know, but this is a plot to ruin 
me Mind, gentlemen, it’s a plot, and whatever (omes of it, I will 
say with my d}ing breath that he put that note in my hat himself’ 
Look at him, gentlemen ’ sec liow he changes { olour Which of 
us looks the guilty person — he, or I ? ’ 

‘You hear him, gentlemen said Biass, smiling, ‘you hear him 
Now, docs this cast strike )ou as assuming lather a black com- 
plexion, or dots it not^ Is it at all a ticacherous case, do you 
think, or is it one of mere ordinal y guilt? Perhaps, gentlemen, if 
he had not said this in youi presence and I had repoited it, you’d 
have held this to be impossible likewise, eh > ’ 

With such pacific and bantering reniaiks did Hr Brass refute the 
foul aspersion on his charactci , but the virtuous Sarah, moved by 
stronger feelings, and having at heart, perhaps, a more jealous 
regard for the honour of hei familv, flew from her brother’s side, 
without any previous intimation of her design, and darted at the 
prisoner VMth the utmost fuiy It would undoubtedly have gone 
hard with Kit’s face, but that the wary constable, foreseeing her 
design, drew' him aside at the critical moment, and thus placed Hi 
Chuckster m circumstances of some jeopardy , for that gentleman 
happening to be next the object of Miss Biass’s wrath , and lage 
being, like love and fortune, blind, was pounced upon by the fair 
enslaver, and had a false collar plucked up by the roots, and his 
hair very much dishevelled, before the exextions of the company 
could make her sensible of hei mistake 
The constable, taking warning by this desperate attack, and 
thinking perhaps that it would be more satisfactory to the ends 
of justice if the prisoner wcie taken before a magistrate, whole, 
rather than in small pieces, led him back to the hackney-coach 
without more ado, and moreover insisted on Miss Biass becoming 
an outside passengei , to which proposal the charming cieatuie, 
after a little angry discussion, yielded her consent , and so took her 
brother Sampson’s place upon the box Mr Brass with some reluc- 
tance agreeing to occupy her seat inside These arrangements per- 
fected, they drove to the justice-room with all speed, followed by 
the notary and his two friends in another coach Mr Chuckster 
alone was left behind— greatly to his indignation, for he held the 
evidence he could have given, relative to Kit’s returning to work 
out the shilling, to be so very material as bearing upon his hypo- 
critical and designing character, that he consideied its suppression 
little better than a compromise of felony 
At the justice-room, they found the single gentleman, who had 
gone straight there, and was expecting them with desperate 
impatience But, not fifty single gentlemen rolled into one could 
have helped pooi Kit, who in half an hour afterwards \\as com- 
mitted for tnal, and was assmed by a friendly officer on his way to 
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prison that there was no occasion to be cast down, for the sessions 
would soon be on, and he would, in all likelihood, get his little 
affair disposed of, and be comfortably transported, m less than a 
fortnight 


CHAPTER LXI 

Let moialists and philosoplieis say w^hat they may, it is \eiy 
questionable whethei a guilty man would have felt half as much 
misery that night, as Kit did, being innocent The world, being 
in the constant commission of vast quantities of injustice, is a little 
too apt to comfort itself w ith the idea that if the victim of its false- 
hood and malice have a cleai conscience, he cannot fail to be 
sustained under his trials, and somehow or other to come right 
at last, ‘in which case,’ say they who have hunted him down, 
‘ — though we certainly don’t expect it — ^nobody will be better 
pleased than we’ Whereas, the world would do well to reflect, 
that injustice is in itself, to every generous and properly constituted 
mind, an injury, of all others the most insufferable, the most tortur- 
ing, and the most hard to bear , and that many clear consciences 
have gone to then account elsewhere, and many sound hearts have 
broken, because of this \ery reason, the knowledge of their own 
deserts only aggravating their suffeiings, and rendering them the 
less endurable 

The world, however, w^’as not in fault in Kit’s case But, Kit 
was innocent , and knowing this, and feeling that his best friends 
deemed him guilty — that Mr and Mrs Garland would look upon 
him as a monstei of ingratitude— that Barbaia w^ould associate him 
with all that was bad and criminal — that the pony w^ould consider 
himself forsaken — and that even his own mother might perhaps 
yield to the strong appearances against him, and believe him to be 
the wretch he seemed — knowing and feeling all this, he experienced, 
at first, an agony of mind which no words can describe, and walked 
up and down the little cell in which he was locked up for the night, 
almost beside himself with grief 

Even when the violence of these emotions had m some degree 
subsided, and he was beginning to grow more calm, there came 
into his mind a new thought, the anguish of which was scarcely 
less. The child — ^the bright star of the simple fellow’s life — she, 
who always came back upon him like a beautiful dream, — who had 
made the poorest part of his existence, the happiest and best — who 
had ever been so gentle, and considerate, and good — ^if she were 
ever to hear of this, what would she thmk ’ As this idea occurred 
to him, the walls of the prison seemed to melt away, and the old 
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place to ie\eal itself in their stead, a$> it was wont to bt on inter 
nights— the fireside, the little supper table, the old man’s hat, 
and coat, and stick— the half-opened door, leading to her little 
loom— they A\ere all there And Nell hersdf nas thcic, and he— 
both laughing heartily as they had often done— and when he had 
got as far as this, Kit could go no farther, but flung himself upon 
his poor bedstead and wept 

It was a long night, which seemed as though it would have no 
end, but he slept too, and dreamed— alwajs of being at blieity, 
and roving about, now^ with one person and now with another, but 
ever with a \ague dread oi being recalled to prison , not that prison, 
but one w^hich was in itself a dim idea — not of a place, but of a care 
and sorrow^ of something oppiessive and ahvays piesent, and yet 
impossible to define At last, the morning dawned, and there w^as 
the jail Itself— cold, black, and dreary, and \cry real indeed 

He was left to himself, how^ever, and there was comfort in that 
He had liberty to walk in a small pa\ed }ard at a ceitam hour, and 
leaint from the turnkey, who came to unlock his cell and show him 
where to wash, that there was a regulai time for M«iting, every day, 
and that if any of his friends came to see him, ht w ould be fetched 
down to the grate When he had gi\en him this infoimation, and a 
tin porringer containing his breakfast, the man locked him up again , 
and went clattering along the stone passage, opening and shutting a 
great many other doois, and raising numberless loud echoes w^hich 
resounded thiough the building foi a long tune, as if they were m 
prison too, and unable to get out 

This turnkey had given him to understand that he was lodged, 
like some few otheis in the jail, apart from the mass of prisoners , 
because he was not supposed to be utterly depraved and irieclaim- 
able, and had never occupied apartments in that mansion before. 
Kit was thankful for this indulgence, and sat reading the church 
catechism very attentively (though he had known it by heart fiom 
a little child), until he heard the key in the lock, and the man entered 
again 

‘ Now then,’ he said, ‘ come on i ’ 

‘Where to, sir?’ asked Kit 
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looking for the bird, or the wild beast, and thought the men were 
mere accidents with whom the bars could have no possible concern. 

But, when little Jacob saw his brother, and, thmsting his arms 
between the rails to hug him, found that he came no nearer, but 
still stood afar off with his head resting on the arm by which he held 
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During this melancholy pause, the turnhe}' read his newspaper 
with a waggish look (he had evidently got among the facetious 
paragiaphs) until, happening to take his e> cs otf for an instant, as if 
to get by dint of contemplation at the very mairow of some ]oke of 
a deeper sort than the rest, it appeared to occui to him, for the hist 
tune, that somebody was cr3ung 

‘Now, ladies, hdies,' he said, looking round with surprise, ‘ Pd 
advise you not to viaste time like this It’s allowanced htie, )ou 
knowc You mustn’t let that child make that noise citheu It’s 
against all rules ’ 

‘Pm his poor mother, sir,’ sobbed Mrs Nubbles, curtseying 
humbly, ‘ and this is his brother, sir Oh dear me, dear me ^ ’ 

‘ Weil ’ ’ lephed the turnkey, folding his paper on his knee, so as 
to get with greater comenicnce at the top of the next column ‘ It 
can’t be helped, you know He ain’t the only one in the same fix 
You mustn’t make a noise about it ^ ’ 

With that he went on reading The man was not unnaturally 
cruel or hard-hearted ilc had come to look upon felony as a kind 
of disorder, like the scailet fever or erysipelas some people had it 
— some hadn’t — ^just as it might be 

* Oh ’ my darling Kit,’ said his mother, whom Barbara’s mother 
had charitably lelieved of the babj, ‘ that I should see my pooi boy 
here ’ ’ 

‘ You don’t believe that I did what they accused me of, mother 
dear ? ’ cried Kit, in a choking voice 

‘ / believe it < ’ exclaimed the poor woman, ‘ I that never knew 
you tell a he, or do a bad action from your cradle— that have never 
had a moment’s soriow on your account, except it was for the poor 
meals that you have taken with such good humour and content, 
that I forgot how little there was, when I thought how kind and 
thoughtful you were, though you were but a child ^ — I believe it of 
the son that’s been a comfoit to me from the hour of his birth until 
this time, and that I never laid down one night m anger with » I 
believe it of you, Kit f — ’ 

‘Why then, thank God ’’ said Kit, clutching the bais with an 
earnestness that shook them, ‘ and I can bear it, mother » Come 
what may, I shall always have one drop of happiness in my heart 
when I think that you said that ’ 

At this the poor woman fell a-crying again, and Barbara’s mother 
too And little Jacob, whose disjointed thoughts had by this time 
resolved themselves into a pretty distinct impression that Kit couldn’t 
go out for a walk if he wanted, and that theie were no birds, lions, 
tigers, or other natural curiosities behind those bars— nothing, 
indeed, but a caged brother— added his tears to theirs with as little 
noise as possible 

Bat’s mother, drying her eyes (and moistening them, poor soul, 
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more than she dried them), now took from the ground a small 
basket, and submissively addressed heiself to the turnkey, saying, 
would he please to listen to her for a minute ? The turnkey, being 
in the very crisis and passion of a joke, motioned to hei with his 
hand to keep silent one minute longer, for her life, Nor did he 
remove his hand into its former posture, but kept it in the same 
warning attitude until he had finished the paragraph, when he 
paused for a few seconds, with a smile upon his face, as who should 
say ‘ this editor is a comical blade — a funny dog,* and then asked 
her what she w^anted 

® I have bi ought him a little something to eat,* said the good 
woman ^ If you please, sir, might he have it ? * 

‘ Yes, — ^lie may have it There’s no rule against that Give it to 
me when you go, and 1*11 take care he has it * 

‘No, but if you please, sir — don’t be angiy with me, sii — I am 
his mother, and you had a mother once — if I might only see him 
eat a little bit, I should go away, so much moie satisfied that he 
was all comfortable * 

And again the tears of Kit’s mothei burst forth, and of Barbara’s 
mother, and of little Jacob As to the baby, it was ciowing and 
laughing with all its might — under the idea, apparently, that the 
whole scene had been indented and got up for its particular satis- 
faction 

The turnkey looked as if he thought the lequest a strange one 
and rather out of the common way, but nevertheless he laid dowm 
his paper, and coming round to wheie Kit’s mothei stood, took the 
basket from her, and after inspecting its contents, handed it to Kit, 
and went back to his place It may be easily conceived that the 
prisoner had no great appetite, but he sat down on the giound, and 
ate as hard as he could, wiiile, at every moisel he put into his 
mouth, his mother sobbed and wept afresh^ though with a softened 
grief that bespoke the satisfaction the sight alforcled her 
While he was thus engaged, Kit made some anxious inquiries 
about his employeis, and whether they had expressed any opinion 
concerning him , but all he could learn was that Mr Abel had him- 
self broken the intelligence to his mother, with great kindness and 
delicacy, late on the previous night, but had himself expressed no 
opinion of his innocence or guilt Kit was on the point of muster- 
ing courage to ask Barbara’s mother about Barbara, when the turnkey 
who had conducted him, reappeared, a second turnkey appeared 
behind his visitors, and the third turnkey with the newspaper cried 
‘ Time’s up » ’ — adding in the same breath ‘ Now foi the next 
party * ’ and then plunging deep into his new’^spaper again Kit 
was taken off in an instant, with a blessing from his mother, and a 
scream from little Jacob, ringing in his ears As he was crossing 
the next yard with the basket in his hand, under the guidance of his 
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former conductor, another officer called to them to stop, and came 
up with a jjmt pot of poiter in his hand 

‘ This IS Christopher Nubbles, isn’t it, that come in last night for 
felony ? ^ said the man 

His comrade replied that this was the chicken in qiKstion 
‘Then heie’s your beei,’ said the other man to Chiistopher 
‘ What are you looking at ^ 1 here an’t a disehuge in it ’ 

‘ I beg youi paidon,’ said Kit ‘ Who sent it me ? ’ 

‘Why, youi friend,’ replied the man ‘You’re to have it ever> 
day, he says And so you will, if he pa>s foi it ’ 

‘ My friend < ’ repeated Kit 

‘ You’ie all abioad, secmmgh,’ returned the other man ‘There’s 
his letter Take hold ^ ’ 

Kit took it, and when he was locked up again, lead as follows 
‘Drink of this cup, you’ll find theic’s a spell in its e\ery diop 
’gainst the ills of mortality Talk of the cordial that spaikled for 
Helen > Ha cup w^as a fiction, but this is leahty (ikrclay and 
Co ’s) If they c\ei send it m a fiat slate, complain to the Governor 
Yours, R S ’ 

‘R S said Kit, after some considention ‘It must be Mi 
Richard Swiveller Well, it’s veiy kind ot him, and I thank him 
heartily.’ 


CHAPTER LXII 

A FAINT light, twinkling from the window of the counting-house on 
Quilp’s wharf, and looking inflamed and led through the night-fog, 
as though it suffered from it like an eye, foiewained Mr Sampson 
Brass, as he approached the wooden cabin with a cautious step, 
that the excellent propiietor, his esteemed client, was inside, and 
probably w^aiting with his accustomed patience and sw^eetness of 
temper the fulfilment of the appointment wffiich now brought Mr 
Brass within his fair domain 

‘A treacherous place to pick one’s steps m, of a daik night,’ 
muttered Sampson, as he stumbled for the twentieth tune o\er 
some stray liimbei, and limped in pain ‘ I believe that boy strews 
the ground differently every day, on purpose to biuise and maim 
one, unless his master does it with his own hands, which is moie 
than likely I hate to come to this place without Sally She’s 
moie protection than a dozen men ’ 

As he paid this compliment to the meiit of the absent charmer, 
Mr Brass came to a halt , looking doubtfully towards the light, and 
o\er his shoulder 

‘What’s he about, I wonder?’ nmimured the lawyer, standing on 
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tiptoe and endeavouring to obtain a glimpse of what was passing 
inside, which at that distance was impossible — ‘ drinking, I suppose, 
— making himself more fiery and fuiious, and heating his malice 
and mischievousness till they boil I’m always afraid to come here 
by m}self, when his account’s a pretty large one I don’t believe 
he’d mind throttling me, and dropping me softly into the river 
when the tide was at its strongest, any more than he’d mind killing 
a rat — indeed I don’t know whether he wouldn’t consider it a pleasant 
joke Hark * Now he’s singing ^ ’ 

Mr Qmlp was certainly entertaining himself with vocal exercise, 
but It was rather a kind of chant than a song , being a monotonous 
repetition of one sentence in a very rapid manner, wnth a long 
stress upon the last word, which he swelled into a dismal loar 
Nor did the burden of this performance bear any reference to love, 
or war, or wine, or loyalty, or any other of the standard topics of 
song, but to a subject not often set to music or generally known in 
ballads, the words being these — ‘Ihe w 01 thy magistrate, after 
remarking that the pnsonei would find some difficulty in persuading 
a jury to believe his tale, committed him to take his trial at the 
approaching sessions, and directed the customary lecognisances 
to be entered into for the pros-e-cu-tion ’ 

Every time he came to this concluding woid, and had exhausted 
all possible stress upon it, Quilp buist into a shuck of laughter, and 
began again * 

‘ He’s dreadfully impiudent,’ muttered Brass, aftei he had listened 
to tw o or three repetitions of the chant ‘ Horribly imprudent I wush 
he was dumb I wish he was deaf I wish he w^as blind Hang 
him,’ cried Brass, as the chant began again ‘ I wish he was dead < ’ 
Giving utteiance to these fiiendly aspiiations in behalf of his 
client, Mr Sampson composed his face into its usual state of 
smoothness, and waiting until the shriek came again and was dying 
away, went up to the wooden house, and knocked at the door 
‘ Come m ’ ’ ciied the dwarf 

‘ How do you do to-iiight, sir>’ said Sampson, peeping in * Ha 
ha ha ^ How do you do, sir ? Oh dear me, how veiy whimsical ! 
Amazingly whimsical to be sure * ’ 

‘ Come in, you fool * ’ returned the dwaif, ‘ and don’t stand there 
shaking your head and showing your teeth Come m, you false 
witness, you perjurer, you suborner of evidence, come in i ’ 

‘ He has the richest humour » ’ cried Brass, shutting the door 
behind him , ‘ the most amazing vein of comicality ’ But isn’t it 
; atJier injudicious, sir — ’ 

‘What?’ demanded Qmlp. ‘What, Judas?’ 

‘ Judas ' ’ cried Brass He has such extraoidinaiy spa its ’ His 
humoui IS so extremely playful > Judas ^ Oh yes— dear me, how 
veiy good * Ha ha ha I ’ 
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All this time, Sampson was rubbing his hands, and staring, with 
ludicrous surprise and disnia), at a gieat, goggle eyed, blunt-nosed 
figure-head of some old ship, which was reared up against the wall 
in a corner near the sto\e, looking like a goblin oi hideous idol 
whom the dwarf worshipped A mass of timber on its head, caived 
into the dim and distant hcmblanct ol a cocked hat, together with 
a representation of a stai on the lelt bieast and epaulettes on the 
shoulders, denoted that it was intended for the effigy of some 
famous admiral, but, without those helps, any obsenor might have 
supposed It the authentic poitrait of a distinguished meiman, or 
great sea-monster Being originally much too large for the apart- 
ment which it w^as now employed to decoiatc, it had been sawn 
short off at the waist. Even m this state it reached fiom floor to 
ceiling, and thrusting itself forward, with that excessively wide- 
awake aspect, and air of somewhat obtiusive politeness, by which 
figure-heads are usually characterised, seemed to reduce everything 
else to mere pigmy pioportions 

‘Do you know said the dw^arf, watching Sampson’s eyes 
‘ Do you see the likeness? ’ 

‘ Eh ? ’ said Brass, holding his head on one side, and throwing it 
a little back, as connoisseurs do ‘ Now^ I look at it again, I fancy 
I see a — yes, there certainly is something m the smile that reminds 
me of — and yet upon my word I — ’ 

Now', the fact was, that Sampson, having ne\er seen anything m 
the smallest degree resembling this substantial phantom, was much 
perplexed, being uncertain whether ]Mi Qiulp considered it like 
himself, and had therefoic bought it tor a family poitrait, or 
whether he w'as pleased to consider it as the likeness of some 
enemy He was not very long m doubt , foi, while be w'as survey- 
ing it With that knowing look which people assume when they are 
contemplating for the first time portraits which they ought to 
recognise but don’t, the dw'arf threw down the new'spapei fiom 
which he had been chanting tire words already quoted, and seizing 
a rusty iron bar, which he used in lieu of poker, dealt the figure 
such a stroke on the nose that it rocked again 

‘ Is it like Kit — IS It his picture, his image, his very self>’ cried 
the dw'arf, aiming a shower of blows at the insensible countenance, 
and covering it with deep dimples ‘ Is it the exact model and 
counterpart of the dog — is it — is it — is it?’ And with every 
repetition of the question, he battered the great image, until the 
perspiration streamed down his face with the violence of the 
exercise 

Although this might have been a very comical thing to look at 
from a secure gallery, as a bull-fight is found to be a comfortable 
spectacle by those who are not in the aiena, and a house on fire 
IS better than a play to people who don’t live near it, there was 
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something in the earnestness of Mr. Quilp’s manner which made 
his legal adviser feel that the counting-house w^as a little too small, 
and a deal too lonely, for the complete enjoyment of these humours. 
Therefore, he stood as far oif as he could, while the dwarf was thus 
engaged; whimpering out but feeble applause; and when Quilp 



left off and sat down again from pure exhaustion, approached with 
more obsequiousness than ever. 

' Excellent indeed I ’ cried Brass. ‘ He he ! Oh, very good, sir. 
You know,’ said Sampson, looking round as if in appeal to the 
bruised admiral, ‘ he’s quite a remarkable man— quite r 
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* Sit down,* said the dwaif bought the dog yesteiday, Pve 
been scievung ginikls into him, and sticking folks in his eyes, and 
cutting my name on him. I mean to bum linn at Libt * 

* Ha ha ’ * cued Biass* * E\trt mtly ciitertaming, indeed ’ * 

*Come hole,’ said Qinlp, beckoning him to chaw near hat’s 

injudicious, he} 

‘Nothing, sir — nothing Sdirdy worth mentioning, su , but I 
thought that song -admirably hunioious in itself you know — was 
pel haps lathei 

‘ Yes,’ said Quilp, * lather what ? ’ 

‘Just bordering, or as one may say remotely \erging, upon the 
confines of injudiciousness perhaps, sir,’ returned Brass, looking 
timidly at the dwarf’s cunning eyes, which weie turned towards the 
fire and reflected its red light. 

‘ Why? ’ inquired Quilp, without looking up 

* Why, you know, sir,’ returned Brass, \entuiing to be more 
familiar ‘ — the fact is, sii, that any allusion to these little conibimngs 
together, ot friends, for objects in themselves extremely laudable, 
but which the law teims conspiracies, are — you take me, sir^ — best 
kept snug and among fuends, you know ’ 

‘ Eh > ’ said Quilp, looking up wuth a perfectly vacant countenance. 
‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Cautious, exceedingly cautions, very right and proper f’ cried 
Buss, nodding his head ‘ J^Ium, sir, even here — my meaning, 
sir, exactly ’ 

‘ Youj meaning exactly, }ou bia/en scareciow, — what’s your 
meaning ? ’ retoited Quilp ‘ Why do you talk to me of combining 
together? Do / combine? Do I know anything about your 
combinings ? ’ 

* No no, sir — ceitainly not , not by any means,’ returned Brass. 

‘ If you so wink and. nod at me,’ said the dwarf, looking about 
him as if for hiG poker, * I’ll spoil the expression of your monkey’s 
face, I will’ 

‘ Don’t put youiself out of the way I beg, sir,’ rejoined Brass, 
checking himself with great alacrity ‘ You’ie quite right, sir, quite 
right I shouldn’t have mentioned the subject, sir It’s much better 
not to You’re quite right, sir Let us change it, if you please 
You weie asking, sir, Sally told me, about our lodger He has not 
returned, sir ’ 

‘No?’ said Quilp, heating some rum in a little saucepan, and 
watching it to prevent its boiling over ‘ Why not ^ ’ 

‘ Why, sir,’ returned Brass, ‘ he — dear me, Mr Qiulp sir — ’ 

* What’s the matter?’ said the dwarf, stopping his hand in the act 
of cairymg the saucepan to his mouth 

‘You have forgotten the water, sir,’ said Brass ‘And-— excuse 

me, sir — but it’s burning hot ’ 
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Deigning no other than a practical answer to this remonstrance, 
Mr Quilp raised the hot saucepan to his lips, and delibeiately diank 
off all the spirit it contained, which might have been in quantity 
about half a pint, and had been but a moment before, hen he took 
it off the fire, bubbling and hissing fieicely Having swallowed this 
gentle stimulant, and shaken his fist at the admiral, he bade Mr. 
Brass proceed 

* But fiist,’ said Qmlp, with his accustomed grin, ‘have a drop 
youiself — a nice drop— a good, waim, fiery diop ' 

‘ Why, sir,' replied Brass, ‘ if there was such a thing as a mouthful 
of water that could be got without trouble — ’ 

‘Theie’s no such thing to be had here,' ciied the dwaif ‘ Watei 
for lawyers ’ Melted lead and brimstone, you mean, nice hot 
blistering pitch and tar — that’s the thing foi them — eh, Biass, eh^’ 

‘ Ha ha ha ’ ’ laughed Mi Biass ‘ Oh very biting » and yet it's 
like being tickled — there’s a pleasure in it too, sir * ’ 

‘ Drink that,' said the dwarf, who had by this time heated some 
more ‘ Toss it off, don't leave any heeltap, scorch }our thioat and 
be happy » ' 

The wretched Sampson took a few short sips of the liquor, which 
immediately distilled itself into buining tears, and in that foini 
came rolling down his cheeks into the pipkin again, turning the 
colour of his face and eyelids to a deep red, and giving use to a 
violent fit of coughing, in the midst of which he was still heard to 
declare, with the constancy of a martyr, that it was ‘ beautiful indeed J ' 
While he was yet 111 unspeakable agonies, the dwarf renewed their 
conversation 

‘ The lodger,' said Quilp, — ‘ what about him ^ ' 

‘ He IS still, sir,' returned Brass, with intervals of coughing, 
‘ Stopping with the Gailand family He has only been home once, 
sir, since the day of the examination of that culprit He informed 
Mr Richard, sir, that he couldn’t bear the house after what had 
• taken place , that he was wretched in it , and that he looked upon 
himself as being in a certain kind of way tlie cause oi the occurience 
— A very excellent lodger, sir I hope we may not lose him ' 
‘Yah^’ cried the dwarf ‘Never thinking of anybody but 
}ouiself — why don't you retrench then — scrape up, hoard, 
economise, eh ? ' 

‘ Why, sir,' replied Brass, ‘ upon niy word I think Sarah's as good 
an economiser as any going I do indeed, Mr Quilp ' 

‘ Moisten your clay, wet the other eye, drink, man ' ' cried the 
dwarf ‘ You took a cleik to oblige me ’ 

‘ Delighted, sir, I am sure, at any time,' leplied Sampson ‘ Yes, 
sir, I did ' 

‘Then now you may discharge him/ said Quilp ‘There's a 
means of reticnchment foi you at once.' 
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* Discharge Mr Richard, sir ? ’ cried Biass 
‘Have )"ou moie than one ckik, \gu pairot, that >ou ask the 
question ? Yes ’ 

‘Upon m> word, sir,’ said Brass, ‘ I wasn't prepared for this—’ 

‘ How could > ou be ^ ’ sneered the dw art, ‘ v hen I w asn’t ? How 
often am I to tell }ou that I brought him to }ou tint I might ah\a^s 
have my eye on him and know where he was- -and that I had a plot, 
a scheme, a little quiet piece of enjoyment afoot, of \diich the \er} 
cream and essence was, that this old man ai d giandchild (who ha\e 
sunk underground I think) should be, while he and his precious 
fueiid believed them rich, in reality as poor as fio/en rats?’ 

‘ I quite understood that, sir,’ rejoined Brass ‘ Thoroughly ’ 
‘Well, sir,’ retorted Quilp, ‘and do you understcand now, that 
they’re mf poor — that they can’t be, if they have such men as your 
lodger searching for them, and scouring the country far and wide 
‘ Of couise I do, sir,’ said Sampson 

‘ Of course you do,’ retorted the dw arf, viciously snapping at his 
words ‘ Of course do you understand then, tliat it’s no matter what 
comes of this fellow ^ of course do you understand that for any othei 
purpose he’s no man for me, nor for you ? ’ 

‘ I have frequently said to Sarah, sir,’ returned Biass, ‘that he was 
of no use at all m the business You can’t put any confidence in 
him, sir If you’ll believe me I’ve found that fellow, m the 
commonest little matters of the office that have been tiustcd to him, 
bluiting out the truth, though expiessly cautioned The aggravation 
of that chap, sir, has exceeded an} thing you can imagine, it lias 
indeed Nothing but the lespect and obligation I owe to you, 
sir — ’ 

As it was plain that Sampson was bent on a complimentaiy 
harangue, unless he received a timely interruption, Mr Quilp 
politely tapped him on the crowm of his head wath the little sauce- 
pan, and requested that he would be so obliging as to hold his 
peace 

‘ Practical, sir, practical,’ said Brass, rubbing the place and smiling; 
‘ but still extremely pleasant — immensely so ’ ’ 

‘ Hearken to me, will 5 ou^’ letmncd Quilp, ‘oi I’ll be a little 
more pleasant, presently ‘ There’s no chance of his comrade and 
friend leturning The scamp has been obliged to fly, as I learn, 
for some knavery, and has found his way abroad Let him 
rot there ’ 

‘ Certainly, sir Quite proper — Forcible i ’ cried Brass, glancing 
at the admiral again, as if he made a third in company. ‘ Extremely 
forcible < * 

‘ I hate him,’ said Quilp between his teeth, ‘ and have alwa}S hated 
him, for family reasons Besides, he was an intiactable riiflian ; 
otherwise he would have been of use. This fellow is pigeon-hearted. 
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and light-headed I don’t want him any longer Let him hang or 
drown — starve — go to the devil ’ 

‘ By all means, sir,’ returned Brass * When would you msh him, 
sir, to— ha, ha ’ — to make that little excursion ^ ’ 

‘ When this trial’s over,’ said Quilp ^ As soon as that’s ended, 
send him about his business ’ 

‘It shall be done, su,’ letuined Brass, ‘by all means It will 
be rather a blow to Sarah, su, but she has all hei feelings under 
contiol Ah, Mr Quilp, I often think, sir, if it had only pleased 
Providence to bring you and Sarah togethei, in earlier life, what 
blessed results would have flowed from such a union ’ You never 
saw our deal fathei, sir? — A charming gentleman Sarah was his 
piide and joy, sir He would have closed his eyes in bliss, would 
Foxey, Mr Quilp, if he could have found her such a partner You 
esteem her, sir ’ 

‘ I love her,’ croaked the dw^arf 

‘ You’re very good, sir,’ leturned Brass, ‘ I am sure Is theie any 
othei Older, su, that I can take a note of, besides this little matter 
of Mr Richard ^ ’ 

‘ None,’ replied the dwaif, seizing the saucepan ‘ Let us drink 
the lovely Sarah ’ 

‘If we could do it m something, sir, that wasn’t quite boiling,’ 
suggested Brass humbly, ‘peihaps it would be better I think it 
will be more agreeable to Saiah’s feelings, when she comes to hear 
from me of the honour you have done her, if she leains it was in 
liquor lathei cooler than the last, sir ’ 

But to these remonstrances, Mr Quilp turned a deaf ear Sampson 
Brass, who was, by this time, anything but sober, being compelled 
to take further draughts of the same strong bowl, found that, instead 
of at all contributing to his recovery, they had the novel effect of 
making the counting-house spin round and round with extreme 
velocity, and causing the floor and ceiling to heave in a very dis- 
tressing manner After a brief stupor, he awoke to a consciousness 
of being partly under the table and partly under the grate This 
position not being the most comfortable one he could have chosen 
for himself, he managed to stagger to his feet, and, holding on by 
the admiral, looked round for his host 

Mr Brass’s first impression was, that his host was gone and had 
left him there alone — perhaps locked him m for the night A 
stiong smell of tobacco, however, suggested a new train of ideas, 
he looked upw^ard, and saw that the dwaif was smoking in his 
hammock 

‘ Good-bye, sir,’ cried Brass faintly ‘ Good-bye, sir ’ 

‘ Won’t you stop all night ? ’ said the dw’'arf, peeping out* ‘ Do 
stop all night < ’ 

‘ I couldn’t indeed, sir,’ replied Brass, who was almost dead from 
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nausea and the clnscncss of the loom * If jouVi ha^e iIk 'goodness 
to show me a iight, so tliat I may sie my \\a> aiioss the }ard, 
sir — ’ 

Quilp out III an instant 3 not with Ins legs fnsl, or his head 
first, or lus arms first, but bodily— altogether 

^To be siiie,’ he said, taking up a lantern, winch was now the 
only light in the plare * Be tarcful bow \m go, ni} dear tnend 
Be sine to pick \our waN among tht' timln 1, for all the lusty nails 
aic upw irds 1 here’s a dog in llie lane lie Ini a min last night, 
and a woman the night before, and last Tuesday he killed a child— 
but that was in play Don’t go too neai him ’ 

* Which side of the road is he, sir ^ ’ asked Brass, in great dismay 
^ He lues on the light hand,’ said Quilp, ‘but sometimes he 
hides on the left, ready tor a spring He’s uncertain in that 
respect Mmd you take caie of yourself Til never forgue you 
if you don’t Theie’s the light out — never nnnd — }0u know the 
way — stiaight on * ’ 

Quilp had sliglitly shaded the light by holding it against his 
breast, and now stood chuckling and shaking fiom head to foot 
in a rapture of delight, as he heaid the law’yer stumbling up the 
yard, and now' and then falling heavily down At length, however, 
he got quit of the place, and was out of hearing 
The dwarf shut himselt up again, and spiang once moic into his 
hammock. 


CHAPTER LXHI 

The piofessional gentleman who had given Kit that consoktoiy 
piece of information lelative to the settlement of his trifle of 
business at the Old Bailey, and the probability of its being very 
soon disposed of, turned out to be quite conect in his prognostica- 
tions In eight days’ time, the sessions commenced In one day 
afterwards, the Grand Jury found a Tiue Bill against Christophei 
Nubbles for felony, and m two da}S from that finding, the afore- 
said Christopher Nubbles was called upon to plead Guilty or Not 
Guilty to an Indictment for that he the said Christopher did 
feloniously abstract and steal fiom the dwelling-place and office of 
one Sampson Brass, gentleman, one Bank Note for Five Pounds 
issued by the Governor and Company of the Bank of England , m 
contravention of the Statutes m that case made and piovided, and 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lord and King, his ciown and 
dignity 

To this indictment, Chnstopher Nubbles, in a low and trembling 
voice, pleaded Not Guilty and here, let those who are m the habit 
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of forming hasty judgments from appearances, and who \\ould ha\e 
bad Christopher, if innocent, speak out very strong and loud, olfserve, 
that confinement and anxiety will subdue the stoutest hearts, and 
that to one who has been close shut up, though it be only for ten 
or eleven dajs, seeing but stone walls and a veiy few stony faces, 
the sudden entrance into a gicat hall filled wuth life, is a lather dis- 
concerting and startling circumstance lo this, it must be added, 
that life in a wag, is, to a large class of people, much more ternfj - 
ing and impressive than life with its own head of ban , and if, m 
addition to these considerations, there be taken into account Kifs 
natuial emotion on seeing the two Mr Garlands and the little 
Notary looking on with pale and anxious faces, it will perhaps 
seem matter of no \ery gieat w'ondei that he should ha\e been 
rather out of sorts, and unable to make himself quite at home 
Although he had never seen either of the IMr Garlands, 01 Mr, 
Witherden, since the time of his arrest, he had been given to under- 
stand that they had employed counsel for him Therefoie, when 
one of the gentlemen in wigs got up and said ‘ I am for the prisoner, 
my Lord,^ Kit made him a bow" and when another gentleman in a 
wig got up and said ‘ And I’m against him, my Loid,’ Kit tiembled 
very much, and bowed to him loo And didn’t he hope m his own 
heart that his gentleman was a match foi the othei gentleman, and 
w ould make him ashamed of himself in no tune ' 

The gentleman who was against him had to speak fiist, and being 
in dreadfully good spirits (for he had, m the last trial, veiy nearly 
procured the acquittal of a young gentleman wiio had had the mis- 
fortune to murder his fithex) he spoke up, you may be sure , telling 
the Jury that if they acquitted this piisoner they must expect to 
suffer no less pangs and agonies than he had told the other Jury 
they would certainly undergo if they convicted that pnsoner And 
when he had told them all about the case, and that he had ne\er 
knowm a Nvorse case, he stopped a little while, like a man who had 
something terrible to tell them, and then said that he understood 
an attempt wmld be made by his learned friend (and here he 
looked sideways at Kit’s gentleman) to impeach the testimony of 
those immaculate watnesses whom he should call before them , but 
he did hope and trust that his learned friend would have a greater 
respect and veneration for the character of the prosecutor, than 
whom, as he well knew", there did not exist, and never had existed, 
a more honourable member of that most honourable profession to 
which he was attached And then he said, did the Jury know Bevis 
Marks ? And if they did know Bevis Marks (as he trusted for their 
own character, they did) did they know the historical and elevating 
associations connected with that most remarkable spot ? Did they 
believe that a man like Biass could reside m a place like Bevis 
MarkSj and not be a virtuous and most upright character? And 
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when he had said a great deal to them on this point, he lemcmbered 
that It was an insult to their imdeisiindmg^ to make anv remarks 
on what they must ha\e icli so stionglv ^Mthout him, and therefore 
called Sampson Bzass into the ^utness ho\, stiaightway 

Then up comes jMr Biass, very brisk and ficsh, and, ha\ing 
bo^^ed to the judge, like a min \\ho has had the pleasure of seeing 
ium befoic, and \\ho hopes he has been pit tty veil since their last 
meeting, folds his aims, and looks at his gentleman as much as to 
say ‘ Htie I am— full of c\idcnce - Tap me * ’ And the gentleman 
docs tap him presently, and with gieat discretion too, ciravMng off 
the evidence by little and little, and making it mn quite clear and 
blight in the eyes of all picsent Then, Kit’s gentleman takes him 
in hand, but can make nothing of him, and after a great many very 
long questions and very short answers, Mr Sampson Brass goes 
dowm m gloiy 

To him succeeds Sarah, who in like manner is easy to be managed 
by Mr. Brass’s gentleman, but v^ery obdurate to Kit’s In short, 
Kit’s gentleman can get nothing out of her but a repetition of what 
she had said before (only a little stronger this time, as against his 
client), and therefore lets her go, m some confusion Then, Mr 
Brass’s gentleman calls Richard Swiveller, and Richard Swiveller 
appears accoidingly 

Now, Mr Brass’s gentleman has it whispered in his car that this 
witness IS disposed to be fuendly to the piisonei — which, to say the 
tiuth, he IS rather glad to hear, as his strength is considered to he 
in what IS familiaily teimed badgering Wheiefore, he begins by 
icquesling the officer to be quite suie that this witness kisses the 
book, and then goes to w^oik at him, tooth and nail 

‘Mr Swivcllei,’ says this gentleman to Dick, when he had told 
his tale with evident reluctance and a desire to make the best of it 
‘ Pray, sir, where did you dine yesterday ? ” — * Where did I dine 
yesteiday ?’ — ‘ Aye, sir, where did you dine yesterday — was it near 
here, sir?’ — ‘Oh to be suie — yes — ^just over the way’ — ‘To be 
sure Yes Just ovei the way,’ repeats Mr Brass’s gentleman, 
with a glance at the couit — ‘ Alone, sir ^ ’ — ‘ I beg your pardon,’ 
sa}s Mr Swiveller, who has not caught the question — ‘ J/me, su ^ ’ 
repeats Mi Brass’s gentleman m a voice of thundei, ‘ did you dine 
alone ^ Did you tieat anybody, sir > Come ’ ’ — ‘ Oh yes to be 
sure — yes, I did,’ says Mr Swivellei with a smile ‘Have the 
goodness to banish a levity, sir, which is very ill-suited to the place 
m which you stand (though perhaps you have reason to be thankful 
that It’s only that place),’ says Mi Brass’s gentleman, with a nod of 
the head, insinuating that the dock is Mr Swiveller’s legitimate 
sphere of action, ‘and attend to me You were waiting about 
here, yesterday, in expectation that this trial w^as coming on You 
dined over the way. You treated somebody Now^ w^as that 
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somebody brother to the prisoner at the bai?^— Mr Swiveller is 
proceeding to explain — ‘ Yes or No, sir/ cries Mr Brass’s gentle- 
man — ‘ But will you allow me — ’ — ‘ Yes or No, sir ’ — * Yes it was, 
‘ Yes It w^as,’ cries the gentleman taking him up short — 
‘ And a veiy pretty witness you are * ’ 

Down sits Mr Brass’s gentleman Kit’s gentleman, not knowing 
how the matter leally stands, is afraid to pursue the subject Richard 
Swivellei retires abashed Judge, jur}% and spectators have visions 
of his lounging about, wuth an ill-looking, large-whiskered, dissolute 
young fellow of six feet high The reality is, little Jacob, with the 
calves of his legs exposed to the open air, and himself tied up in a 
shawl Nobody knows the tiuth , everybody belie\es a falsehood ^ 
and all because of the ingenuity of Mi Brass’s gentleman 

Then, come the witnesses to chaiacter, and here IMr Brass’s 
gentleman shines again It turns out that Mr Garland has had no 
character wuth Kit, no recommendation of him but from his own 
mother, and that he was suddenly dismissed by his former master 
for unknown reasons ‘ Really, Mr Garland,’ says Mr Brass’s 
gentleman, * for a person who has arrived at youi time of life, you 
are, to say the least of it, singularly indiscreet, I think ’ The Jury 
think so too, and find Kit guilty He is taken off, humbly protest 
mg his innocence The spectators settle themselves in their places 
wuth renewed attention, for theie are several female witnesses to be 
examined in the next case, and it has been rumoured that Mr 
Blass’s gentleman wall make gieat fun in cross-examining them for 
the prisoner 

Kit’s mother, poor w^oman, is waiting at the grate below stairs, 
accompanied by Barbara’s mother (who, honest soul i never does 
anything but cry, and hold the baby), and a sad interview ensues 
The newspaper-reading turnkey has told them all He don’t think 
It will be transportation for life, because there’s tune to prove the 
good character yet, and that is sure to serve him He wonders 
what he did it for ‘ He never did it ’ ’ cries Kit’s mother, ‘Weil,’ 
says the turnkey, ‘ I wWt contradict you It’s all one, now", whether 
he did it or not/ 

Kit’s mother can leach his hand through the bars, and she clasps 
It — God, and those to whom he has given such tenderness, only 
know m how much agony Kit bids her keep a good heart, and, 
under pretence of having the children lifted up to kiss him, prays 
Barbara’s mother m a wdnsper to take her home 

‘ Some friend will rise up for us, mothei,’ cried Kit, ‘ I am suie 
If not now, before long My innocence wull come out, mother, and 
I shall be brought back again, I feel confidence in that You 
must teach little Jacob and the baby how all this was, for if they 
thought I had ever been dishonest, when they grew old enough to 
understand it w^oukl bieak my heart to know it, if I ^■^as thousands 
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of miles away.— Oh ! is there no good genth-mnn here, who will 

tcikfi Ccirc of licr ! ^ 

' The hand slips out of his, for the poor creature sinks down upon 
the earth, insensible. Richard Swiveller conies ha.stily up, elbows 
the bystanders out of the way, takes her (after some trouble) in one 



aim after the manner of theatrical ravishers, and, nodding to Kit, and 
commanding Barbara’s mother to follow, for he has a coach waiting, 
bears her swiftly off. 

Well j Richard took her home. And what astonishing absurdities 
in the way of quotation from song and poem, he perpetrated on the 
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load, no man knows He took hei home, and stayed till she was 
recovered, and, having no money to pay the coach, went back m 
state to Bevis Maiks, bidding the drivei (for it was Saturday night) 
wait at the dooi while he went in for ‘ change ’ 

* Mr Richard sir,’ said Biass cheei fully, ‘good evening 1 ’ 
Monstrous as Kit’s tale had appeared, at first, Mr Richard did, 
that night, half suspect his affable employer of some deep villany 
Perhaps it was but the miseiy he had just witnessed which gave his 
careless nature this impulse , but, be that as it may, it w^as veiy strong 
upon him, and he said in as few w ords as possible, what he wanted 
‘ Money cried Brass, taking out his puise ‘ Ha ha ’ lo be 
sure, Mr Richard, to be sure, sir All men must live You haven’t 
change for a five-pound note, have >ou, sir ^ ’ 

‘ No,’ returned Dick, shortly 

‘Oh^’ said Brass, ‘here’s the very sum That saves tiouble. 
You’re veiy welcome I’m sure — Mi Richaid sii — ’ 

Dick, who had by this time reached the door, tinned loiind 
‘ You needn’t,’ said Brass, ‘ trouble yourself to come back any 
more, sir ’ 

‘Eh^’ 

‘ You see, Mr Richaid,’ said Biass, thiusting his hands m his 
pockets, and rocking himself to and fro on his stool, ‘ the fact is, 
that a man of your abilities is lost, sir, quite lost, in our dry and 
mouldy line It’s terrible drudgery — shocking I should say, now, 
that the stage, or the— or the army, Mi Richard — or something 
very supcrioi in the licensed victualling w^ay — w as the kind of thing 
that w^ould call out the genius of such a man as you I hope you’ll 
look in to see us now and then Sally, sir, wull be delighted I’m 
sure She’s extremely sorry to lose you, Mr. Richard, but a sense 
of her duty to society reconciles her An ama/ing creature that, 
sir * You’ll find the money quite coircct, I think There’s a 
cracked window, sir, but I’ve not made any deduction on that 
account Whenevei we pait with friends, Mi Richard, let us part 
libeially A delightful sentiment, sir ^ ’ 

To all these rambling observations, Mi Swuveller answered not 
one word, but, returning for the aquatic jacket, rolled it into a tight 
lound ball looking steadily at Brass meanwEile as if he had some 
intention of bowling him down wath it He only took it under his 
arm, however, and marched out of the office in profound silence 
\\Tien he had closed the door, he re-opened it, stared m again for a 
few moments with the same portentous gravity, and nodding his head 
once, in a slow’“ and ghost-like manner, vanished 
He paid the coachman, and turned his back on Bevis Marks, big 
with great designs for the comfoitmg of Kit’s mother and the aid of 
Kit himself 

But the lives of gentlemen devoted to such pleasures as Richard 
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Swiveller, aic extremely piccanous. The spiritual cvitement of 
the last fortnight, woiking upon a system affected in no slight 
degree by the spuituous excitement of some years, proved a little 
too much for him That very night, Mr Riehaid ^^as seized vMth 
an alaimuig illness, and in h^entj-four hours stricken with a 
raging fever, 
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Tossing to and fro upon his hot, uneasy bed , tormented by a 
fierce thiist which nothing could appease, unable to find, in any 
change of posture, a moment’s peace or ease, and i ambling, ever, 
through deserts of thought where there was no resting-place, no 
sight or sound suggestive of refreshment oi repose, nothing but a 
dull eternal weariness, with no change but the restless shiftmgs of 
his miserable body, and the w^eary wandering of his mmd, constant 
still to one ever-present anxiety — to a sense of something left undone, 
of some fearful obstacle to be surmounted, of some caiking care that 
would not be diiven away, and which haunted the distempered 
brain, now in this form, now^ m that, alwa>h shadow) and dim, but 
recognisable for the same phantom in c\ cry shape it took darkening 
cveiy vision like an evil conscience, and making slumber hornble — 
m these slow toituics of his diead disease, the unfoitunalc Richard 
lay wasting and consuming inch by inch, until, at last, when he 
seemed to fight and struggle to rise up, and to be held down by 
devils, he sank into a deep sleep, and dreamed no more 

He awoke With a sensation of most blissful icst, better than 
sleep itself, he began gradually to remember something of these 
sufferings, and to think what a long night it had been, and whether 
he had not been delirious twice or thrice Happening, in the midst 
of these cogitations, to raise his hand, he was astonished to find how 
heavy it seemed, and yet how thin and light it really w^as Still, he 
felt indifferent and happy, and having no curiosity to pursue the 
subject, remained in the same waking slumber until his attention 
was attracted by a cough This made him doubt, whether he had 
locked his door last night, and feel a little surprised at having a 
companion in the room Still, he lacked energy to follow up this 
tram of thought , and unconsciously fell, m a luxury of repose, to 
staring at some green stripes on the bed-fumiture, and associating 
them strangely with patches of fresh turf, while the yellow ground 
between made gravel-walks, and so helped out a long perspective 
of trim gaidens 

He was rambling m imagination on these terraces, and had quite 
lost himself among them indeed, when he heard the cough once 
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more. The walks shrunk into stripes again at the sound, and 
raising himself a little in the bed, and holding the curtain open with 
one hand, he looked out. 

The same room certainly, and still by candlelight ; but with what 
unbounded astonishment did he see all those bottles, and basins, 



and articles of linen airing by the fire, and such-like furniture of a 
sick chamber-all very clean and neat, but all quite different from 
anything he had left there, when he went to bed ! The atmosphere, 
too, filled with a cool smell of herbs and vinegar; the floor newly 
sprinkled; the— the what? The Marchioness? 
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Yes; playing cnbbage with hcrsdf at the Ubie Tiieie she sat, 
intent upon hei game, coughing now and then m a subdued manner 
as if she feared to disturb him— shutlling the cards, cutting, deal- 
ing, plaMiig, counting, pegging— going thioiigh all the m^stenesof 
cnbbage as if she hid been in lull piactice from hei cradle ^ 

Mr Swivcllci contemplated these things for a short time, and 
sufteinig the cuitnn tt> fall into its former position, laid his head 
on the pillow again 

‘ I’m dreaming,’ thought Richard, ‘ that’s clear \\ hen I went to 
bed, my hands weie not made of egg shells, and now I (an almost 
see through ’em If this is not a dream, I have woke up, by mistake, 
in an Arabian Night, instead of a London one But I ha\e no doubt 
I’m asleep* Not the least * 

Here the small setvant had another cough 
‘Very remarkable ’ ’ thought Mr Swiveller ‘I ne\er dieamt 
such a real cough as that, befoie I don’t know, indeed, that I 
ever dieamt either a cough or asnec/e Perhaps it’s part of the 
philosophy of di earns that one ne\er does There’s anothei— and 
another — I say * — I’m dreaming lather fast 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Ivli Swneller, aftei 
some reflection, pinched himself m the aim. 

‘ Queerer still I ’ he thought ‘ I came to bed lather plump 
than otherwise, and now Iheie’s nothing to lay hold of 111 take 
another survey ’ 

The lesiilt of this additional inspection was, to convince Mr 
Swavellei that the objects by which he was siuioimded weie leal, 
and that he saw them, beyond all question, with his waking eyes 
‘ It’s an Arabian Night , that’s what it is,’ said Richard ‘ I’m m 
Damascus or Grand Cano, The Marchioness is a Genie, and 
having bad a wager with another Geme about who is the handsomest 
young man alive, and the worthiest to be the husband of the Pnneess 
of China, has brought me away, room and all, to compare us togethei 
Perhaps,’ said Mr Swiveller, turning languKlly round on his pillow, 
and looking on that side of his bed winch w^as next the wall, ‘ the 
Princess may be still — No, she’s gone ’ 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation, as, even taking 
It to be the correct one, it still involved a little mystery and doubt, 
Mr Swiveller raised the cuitain again, determined to take the fiist 
favourable oppoitunity of addressing his companion An occasion 
soon presented itself The Marchioness dealt, turned up a knave, 
and omitted to take the usual advantage , upon which Mi Swiveller 
called out as loud as he could — ‘ Two for his heels i ’ 

The Marchioness jumped up quickly, and clapped her hands 
‘Arabian Night, c'ertamly,’ thought Mr Swiveller; ‘they ahvays 
clap their hands instead of ringing the bell Now for the two 
thousand black slaves, with jais of jcw^cls on their heads * ’ 
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It appeared, however, that she had only clapped her hands for 
joy , as, directly afterwards she began to laugh, and then to cry , 
declaring, not m choice Arabic but m familiar English, that she was 
* so glad, she didn't know what to do ' 

‘Marchioness,' said Mi S\siveller, thoughtfully, ‘be pleased to 
draw nearer First of all, lull you ha\e the goodness to inform 
me where I shall find my voice , and secondly, what has become 
of iny flesh > ' 

The Marchioness only shook her head mournfully, and cried again , 
whereupon Mr Swiveller (being very weak) felt his own eyes 
affected likewise 

‘ I begin to infer, from your manner, and these appeal ances, 
Marchioness,' said Richard, after a pause, and smiling with a 
tiemblmg lip, ‘ that I have been ill ' 

‘You just have’' replied the small servant, wiping her eyes 
‘ And haven’t you been a talking nonsense 

‘ Oh i ' said Dick ‘ Very ill, MarchioAess, have I been ? ' 

‘ Dead, all but,' replied the small servant ‘ I never thought you'd 
get better Thank Heaven you have * ' 

Mr Swiveller was silent for a long while By and bye, he began 
to talk again inquiring how long he had been theie 

‘ Three weeks to morrow,' replied the small serv ant 

‘ Three w hat ? ' said Dick 

‘Weeks,' returned the Marchioness emphatically, ‘three long, 
slow wrecks ' 

The bare thought of having been in such extiemity, caused 
Richard to fall into another silence, and to he flat down again, at 
his full length Ihe Marchioness, having arranged the bed-clothes 
more comfortably, and felt that his hands and forehead were quite 
cool — a discovery that filled her with delight — cried a little moie, 
and then applied herself to getting tea leady, and making some thin 
dry toast 

While she w^as thus engaged, Mi Swiveller looked on with a 
grateful heart, very much astonished to see how thoroughly at home 
she made herself, and attributing this attention, in its origin, to 
Sally Brass, whom, in his own mind, he could not thank enough 
When the Marchioness had finished her toasting, she spread a clean 
cloth on a tray, and brought him some crisp slices and a gieat basin 
of weak tea, with which (she said) the doctor had left word he might 
refresh himself when he awoke She propped him up with pillows, 
if not as skilfully as if she had been a piofessional nurse all her life, 
at least as tenderly, and looked on with unutterable satisfaction 
while the patient — stopping every now and then to shake her by 
the hand — took Ins poor meal with an appetite and relish, which 
the greatest dainties of the earth, under any other circumstances, 
would have failed to provoke. Having cleared away, and disposed 
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everything comfoitably about him again, she sat at the table 
to take her own tea 

‘ Maichioness/ said Mr Swivelkr, ‘ how’s Sally > ’ 

‘ The small servant sciewed hei face into an expression of the very 
uttermost entanglement of slyness, and shook her head 
‘ What, haven’t you seen her lately ? ’ said Dick 
‘Seen her ’ ’ ciit,d the small seivant ‘ Bless }oii, Pve run a\va> t ’ 
Mr Swiveller immediatcl) laid himself do^\n again quite flat, and 
so remained for about five minutes By slow degrees he resumed 
his sitting posture after that lapse of time, and inquired , 

‘ And where do you live, Ivlarchioness ^ ’ 

‘ Live ’ ’ cried the small servant ‘ Here * ^ 

‘ Oh * ’ said Mr Swiveller 

And with that he fell down flat again, as suddenly as if he had 
been shot Thus he remained, motionless and bereft of speech, 
until she had finished her meal, put e\ eiy thing in its place, and swept 
the hearth , when he motioned her to bring a chair to the bedside, 
and, being propped up again, opened a farther conversation 
‘ And so,’ said Dick, ‘ you have run aw a} ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Marchioness, ‘and ihej’ve been a ti/ing of me’ 
‘Been— I beg your pardon,’ said Dick — ‘what have they been 
doing > ’ 

‘ Been a ti/ing of me — ti/ing you know —in the newspapers,’ 
rejoined the Marchioness 

‘Aye, aye,’ said Dick, ‘advertising?’ 

The small servant nodded, and winked Her eyes were so red 
with waking and crying, that the Tiagic Muse might have wanked 
with greater consistency. And so Dick felt 

‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘how it was that you thought of coming 
here’ 

‘ Why, you see,’ retiiined the ^Marchioness, * when you was gone, 
I hadn’t any friend at all, because the lodger he never come back, 
and I didn’t know where either him or you was to be found, you 
know But one morning, when I was — ’ 

‘ Was near a keyhole ? ’ suggested Ivlr Sw ivcller, observing that 
she faltered 

‘Well then,’ said the small servant, nodding, ‘when I w^as near 
the office keyhole — as you see me through, you know — I heard 
somebody saying that she lived here, and was the lady whose house 
you lodged at, and that you was took very bad, and wouldn’t nobody 
come and take care of you Mr Brass, he says, “ It’s no business 
of mine,” he says , and Miss Sally, she says, “ He’s a funny chap, 
but It’s no business of mine,” and the lady went away, and 
slammed the door to, when she went out, I can tell you. So I 
run away that night, and come here, and told ’em you was my 
brother, and they believed me, and I’ve been here ever since ’ 
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* This poor little Marchioness has been wearing herself to death > ’ 
cried Dick 

‘No I haven't/ she returned, * not a bit of it Don’t you mind 
about me, I like sitting up, and I’ve often had a sleep, bless you, 
in one of them chairs But if you could have seen how you tried 
to jump out o’ winder, and if you could have heaid how you used 
to keep on singing and making speeches, you wouldn’t have believed 
It — I’m so glad you’re better, Mr Liverer ’ 

‘ Liverer indeed ’ ’ said Dick thoughtfully ‘ It’s well I am a 
liverer I strongly suspect I should ha\e died, Maichioness, but 
for you ’ 

At this point, Mr Swiveller took the small seivant’s hand in his, 
again, and being, as ^\e have seen, but poorly, might m stiuggling 
to express his thanks have made his eyes as red as hers, but that 
she quickly changed the theme by making him lie down, and urging 
him to keep very quiet 

‘ The doctor,’ she told him, ‘ said you was to be kept quite still, 
and there was to be no noise noi nothing Now, take a rest, and 
then we’ll talk again I’ll sit by you, you know If you shut your 
eyes, perhaps you’ll go to sleep You’ll be all the bettei for it, if 
you do ’ 

The Marchioness, m saying these words, biought a little table to 
the bedside, took her seat at it, and began to work away at the 
concoction of some cooling drink, with the addiess of a scoie of 
chemists Richard Swiveller, being indeed fatigued, fell into a 
slumbei, and waking in about half an hour, inquiied what time 
It was 

‘ Just gone half after six,’ replied his small friend, helping him to 
sit up again 

* Marchioness,’ said Richard, passing his hand over his foiehead 
and turning suddenly round, as though the subject but that moment 
flashed upon him, ‘ what has become of Kit ? ’ 

He had been sentenced to transportation foi a great many years, 
she said 

‘Has he gone?’ asked Dick — ‘his mother — how is she, — ^what 
has become of her ? ’ 

His nurse shook her head, and answered that she knew nothing 
about them ‘ But, if I thought,’ said she, very slowly, ‘ that you’d 
keep quiet, and not put yourself into another fever, I could tell you 
— ^but I won’t now ’ 

* Yes, do,’ said Dick ‘ It will amuse me ’ 

‘Oh* would it though*’ rejoined the small servant, with a 
horrified look ‘ I know better than that Wait till you’ie better 
and then I’ll tell )ou ’ 

Dick looked veiy earnestly art his little friend and his eyes, 
being large and hollow fiom illness, assisted the expression so 
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much, that she was (iintc frightuied, and hcsoiight him not to 
thmk any more about it What had ahead) fallen fiom ha, how- 
ever, had not only piqued Ins ciuiohity, but seriously alarmed him, 
whercfoie he urged hci to tell him the worst at once 

‘Oh there’s no worst in it,’ said the small str\ant ‘It hasn’t 
anything to do with you ’ 

‘Has It anything to do with— is it an> thing you heard thiough 
chinks 01 keyholes — and that you weic not intended to hear?’ 
asked Dick, in a breathless state 

‘ Yes,’ replied the small servant 

‘In — m Eevis IMarksP’ pursued Dick hastily ‘Conversations 
between Brass and Sally ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried the small servant again. 

Richard Swiveller thrust his lank arm out of bed, and, griping 
her by the wrist and drawing her close to him, bade her out with 
It, and freely too, or he w'ould not answer for the consequences; 
being wholl) unable to endure that state of excitement and expecta- 
tion She, seeing that he was greatly agitated, and that the effects 
of postponing her levelation might be much more injurious than 
any that were likely to ensue fiom its being made at once, promised 
compliance, on condition that the patient kept himself perfectly 
quiet, and abstained fiom starting up or tossing about 

‘But if you begin to do that,’ said the small seivant, ‘ I’ll leave 
off And so I tell you ’ 

‘You can’t leave off, till you have gone on,’ said Dick ‘And 
do go on, theie’s a daihng Speak, sister, speak Pietty Polly, 
say Oh tell me when, and tell me w^here, pi ay, Marchioness, I 
beseech you < ’ 

Unable to resist these fervent adjurations, whuh Richard 
Swiveller poured out as passionately as if they had been of 
the most solemn and tiemcndous nature, his companion spoke 
thus 

‘Weill Before I run away, I used to sleep m the kitchen — 
wheie we played caids, you know' Miss Sally used to keep the 
key of the kitchen door in hei pocket, and she always come down 
at night to take away the candle and lake out the fire. When she 
had done that, she left me to go to bed m the dark, locked the dooi 
on the outside, put the key in her pocket again, and kept me locked 
up till she come down in the morning — very early I can tell you — 
and let me out I was teirible afraid of being kept like this, because 
if there was a fiie, I thought they might forget me and only take 
care of themselves, you know So, whenever I see an old rusty 
key anywhere, I picked it up and tried if it would fit the door, and 
at last I found in the dust-cellai a key that d$d fit it ’ 

Here, Mi Swiveller made a violent demonstration with his legs 
But the small scivant immediately pausing m her talk, he subsided 
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ago in, and pleading a momentary forgetfulness of their compact, 
entreated hei to proceed 

‘ They kept me very short,' said the small servant ‘ Oh » you 
can't think how short they kept me * So I used to come out at 
night after they'd gone to bed, and feel about in the dark for bits 
of biscuit, or sangwitches that you’d left in the office, or even pieces 
of orange-peel to put into cold water and make believe it was ^\me. 
Did you ever taste orange-peel and water? ’ 

Mr Swiveller replied that he had never tasted that ardent 
liquor, and once moie urged his fiiend to resume the thread of 
her narrative 

* If you make believe very much, it’s quite nice,’ said the small 
seivant, ‘ but if you don’t, you know, it seems as if it would bear 
a little more seasoning, certainly Well, sometimes I used to come 
out after they’d gone to bed, and sometimes before, } ou know , and 
one or two nights before there was all that precious noise in the office 
— w^hen the young man was took, I mean — I come up stuns while 
Mr Brass and Miss Sally was a-sittin’ at the office fire , and I’ll tell 
you the truth, that I come to listen again, about the key of the safe ’ 

Mr Swivellei gathered up his knees so as to make a gicat cone 
of the bed-clothes, and conve> ed into his countenance an expression 
of the utmost concern But, the small servant pausing, and holding 
up her finger, the cone gently disappeared, though the look of 
concern did not 

‘There was him and her,' said the small seivant, ‘a-sittin' by the 
fire, and talking softly together Mr Brass says to Miss Sally, 
“ Upon my w^ord,” he says, “ it's a dangerous thing, and it might 
get us into a world of trouble, and I don't half like it ” She sa>s 
— you know her way — she says, “You’re the chickenest-heaited, 
feeblest, faintest man I ever see, and I think,” she says, “ that I 
ought to have been the brothei, and you the sister Isn’t Quilp,” 
she says, “oui principal suppoit^” “He ceitainly is,” sa}s Mi 
Brass “And an't w^e,” she says, “constantly ruining somebody 
or other in the way of business^” “We ceitainly are,” says Mi 
Brass “ 1 hen does it signify,” she says, “ about ruining this Kit 
when Quilp desiies it?” “It ceitainly does not signify,” says Mr 
Brass Then, they whispered and laughed for a long time about 
there being no danger if it was well done, and then Mr Brass pulls 
out his pocket-book, and says, “ Well,” he says, “ here it is — Quilp’s 
own five-pound note We’ll agree that way, then,” he says “ Kit’s 
coming to-monow morning, I know While he’s up stairs, you’ll 
get out of the way, and I'll clear off Mr Richaid Having Kit 
alone, I’ll hold him m conversation, and put this piopeity in his 
hat rii manage so, besides,” he says, “that Mr Richard shall 
find It there, and be the evidence And if that don’t get Christopher 
out of Mr Quilp's way, and satisfy Mr. Quilp's grudges,” he says. 
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Devil’s in it” ^iiss Sal!} laughed, and said that was the 
plan, and as they seemed to lx nio\ine; .n\av, and I was afraid to 
stop any longer, I went down stairs again — 1 here ^ ' 

The small servant had gradually worked herself into as much 
agitation as Mr Swiveller, and theiefore made no effort to restrain 
him when he sat up in bed and hastily dem inded whether this story 
had been told to anybod} 

‘How^ could It be^’ replied Ins nurse ‘ I was almost afraid to 
think about it, and hoped the young man would be let oh When 
I heard ^em say they had found him guiltv of w^hat he didn’t do, 
you was gone, and so w^as the lodgci — though I think I should 
have been frightened to tell him, even it he’d been there. Ever 
since I come here, you’ve been out of >our senses, and what w’ould 
have been the good of telling you then ? ’ 

‘Marchioness,’ said Mr Swiveller, plucking off his nightcap and 
flinging It to the other end of the room, ‘if you’ll do me the 
favour to retire foi a few^ minutes and see what sort of a night it is, 
ril get up’ 

‘ You mustn’t think of such a thing,’ cned his nurse. 

‘I must indeed,’ said the patient, looking round the room. 
‘Whereabouts are my clothes?’ 

‘ Oh I’m so glad — you haven’t got any,’ replied the IMarchioness 

‘ IMa’am * ’ said Mr Swiveller, in gieat astonishment. 

* I’ve been obliged to sell them, every one, to get the things 
that was ordered for }ou But don’t take on about that,’ urged 
the Maichioness, as Dick fell back upon his pillow. ‘You’re too 
weak to stand, indeed ’ 

* I am afiaid,’ said Richard dolefully, ‘ that you’re right. What 
ought I to do > what is to be done ^ ’ 

It naturally occurred to him on very little reflection, that the fiist 
step to take would be to communicate with one of the Mr. Garlands 
instantly It was very possible that Mr Abel had not yet left the 
office In as little time as it takes to tell it, the small servant had 
the address in pencil on a piece of paper , a verbal description of 
father and son, which w^ould enable her to recognise either, without 
difficulty, and a special caution to be shy of Mr Chuckster, in 
consequence of that gentleman’s kno\vn antipathy to Kit Armed 
with these slender powers, she hurried aw’^ay, commissioned to bring 
either old Mr Garland or Mr Abel, bodily, to that apartment 

‘ I suppose,’ said Dick, as she closed the door slowly, and peeped 
into the room again, to make sure that he was comfortable, ‘I 
suppose there’s nothing left — ^not so much as a waistcoat even?’ 

‘ No, nothing ’ 

^ It’s embarrassing,’ said Mr Swiveller, ‘ in case of Are — even an 
umbrella would be something — ^but you did quite right, dear 
Marchioness. I should have died without you * ’ 
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CHAPTER LXV 

It was well for the small servant that she vtas of a sharp, quick 
nature, or the consequence of sending her out alone, from the very 
neighbourhood in which it was most dangeious for her to appear, 
would probably have been the restoration of Miss Sally Brass to 
the supreme authority over her person Not unmindful of the risk 
she ran, however, the Marchioness no sooner left the house than 
she dived into the first dark byway that presented itself, and, with- 
out any piesent reference to the point to which her journey tended, 
made it her fiist business to put two good miles of brick and mortar 
between herself and Bevis Marks 

When she had accomplished this object, she began to shape her 
course for the notary’s office, to which — shrewdly inquiring of apple- 
w^omen and oyster-sellers at street-comeis, rather than m lighted 
shops or of w ell-dressed people, at the hazard of attracting notice — 
she easily piocuied a direction As carrier-pigeons, on being first 
let loose in a strange place, beat the an at random for a short time, 
before darting off towards the spot for which they are designed, so 
did the Marchioness fluttei round and round until she believed 
herself in safety, and then bear swiftly down upon the port for 
which she was bound 

She had no bonnet — nothing on her head but a great cap which, 
in some old time, had been worn by Sally Brass, whose taste in 
head-dresses was, as we have seen, peculiar — and her speed was 
rather retarded than assisted by her shoes, which, being extremely 
large and slipshod, flew’- off e\ery now and then, and were difficult 
to find again, among the crowd of passengcis Indeed, the poor 
little creature expeiienced so much tioiible and delay from having 
to grope for these articles of dress m mud and kennel, and suffered 
m these researches so much jostling, pushing, squeezing, and bandy- 
ing from hand to hand, that by the time she reached the street in 
which the notaiy lived, she was fairly w^orn out and exhausted, and 
could not lefram from tears 

But to have got there at last, was a great comfoit, especially as 
there w^ere lights still burning in the office window, and therefoie 
some hope that she was not too late So, the Marchioness dried 
her eyes with the backs of her hands, and, stealing softly up the 
steps, peeped in thiough the glass door 

Mr. Chuckster was standing behind the lid of his desk, making 
such preparations towards finishing off for the night, as pulling 
down his wnst])ands and pulling up his shirt-collar, settling his neck 
more gracefully in his stock, and secretly airanging his w^hiskers by 
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the aid of a little trianqulai hit of lookinp; glass Refoie the ashes 
of the flic, stood t\^o gentlemen, one of \^honi she rightly judged 
to be the notary, and llie other {\^ho ^\as Imttoning his gicat-coat 
and nas evidently aliout to depart iinnicdiateh) Mr Abel Garland 
Having made tlusc observations, the small sp> took counsel with 
herself, and resolved to wait m the sticet until Mr Abd came out, 
ns there would be then no ftar of having to speak before l^lr 
Chiickster, and less difhculty m dthvuing her message Mith this 
purpose slie slipped out again, and crossing the load, down 
upon a door-step just opposite 

She had haiclly taken this position, when there ranic dancing up 
the street, with his legs all vviong, and his head everywhere by 
turns, a pony This pony had a little phaeton behind him, and a 
man in it , hut neither man nor phaeton seemed to embarrass him 
in the least, as he icaied up on his hind legs, oi stopped, or went 
on, or stood still again, or backed, oi went sulewajs, without the 
smallest rcfciencc to them, — -just as the fancy seized him, and as if 
he vveie the freest animal in creation. Mhen they came to the 
notary’s door, the man called out in a very respectful manner, 
‘M^oa then,’ — intimating that if be might ventuic to express a wish, 
It vv ould be that they stopped there The pony made a moment’s 
pause, but, as if it occurred to him that to stop when he was 
required might be to establish an inconvenient and dangerous pre- 
cedent, he immediately staited off again, lattled at a fast trot to 
the street corner, wheeled round, came back, and then stopped of 
his own accoid 

‘Oh' yoii’ie a piecious creatur'’ said the man —who didn’t 
ventiue by the bye to come out in his tiue colours until he was safe 
on the pavement ‘ I wish I had the rewarding of you,™ -I do ’ 
‘What has he been doing?’ said Mr. Abel, lying a slnwl round 
his neck as he came down the steps 

‘He’s enough to fret a man’s heart out,’ replied the hostler. 
‘ He IS the most vvicious rascal — ^Woa then, will you?’ 

‘He’ll never stand still, if you call him names,’ said Mr Abel, 
getting m, and taking the leins ‘He’s a veiy good fellow if you 
know how to manage him This is the first tune he has been out, 
this long while, for he has lost his old driver and wouldn’t stir for 
anybody else, till this morning The lamps are right, aie they> 
That’s well. Be here to take him to-morrow, if you please Good 
night ' ’ 

And, after one or two strange plunges, quite of his own invention, 
the pony yielded to Mr Abel’s mildness, and tiottcd gently off 
All this time Mr Chuckster had been standing at the dooi, and 
the small seivant had been afraid to approach She had nothing 
foi It now, therefore, but to im after the chaise, and to call to Mr. 
Abel to stop. Being out of breath w^hen she came up with it, she 
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was unable to make him hear. The case was desperate ; for the 
pony was quickening his pace. The Marchioness hung on behind 
for a few moments, and, feeling that she could go no farther, and 
must soon yield, clambered by a vigorous effort into the hinder 
seat, and in so doing lost one of the shoes for ever. 



Mr. Abel being in a thoughtful frame of mind, and having quite 
enough to do to keep the pony going, went jogging on without 
looking round : little dreaming of the strange figure that was close 
behind him, until the Marchioness, having in some degree recovered 
her breath, and the loss of her shoe, and the novelty of her position, 
uttered close into his ear, the words — 
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' 1 say, sii — ’ 

He tinned his head quickly cnouuh then, and stopping the pony, 
cued, with some trepidation, ‘God bless me, what is this 

‘Don’t be lughtentd, sir,* leplicd the still panting raessengen 
‘ Oh I ve run such a way after } ou ^ * 

‘What do }oii want with said Mr Abel ‘How did you 

come hue ^ ’ 

‘I got m behind,’ lephed the Manhioncss ‘Oh please dn\e 
on, sir — don’t stop— and go towaids the Cit\,will )ou? \nd oh 
do please make haste, because it’s of consec[uence There s some- 
body wants to sec you there He sent me to say would }ou come 
directly, and that he knowed all about Kit, and could ho.\ e him yet, 
and prove his innocence ’ 

‘What do >ou tell me, child 

‘The truth, upon my word and honour I do But please to 
drive on— quick, please ^ I’ve been such a time gone, he’ll think 
I’m lost ’ 

jMr Abel inioluntaiily uiged the pony forward The pony, im- 
pelled b} some secret sympathy or some new^ caprice, burst into 
a great pace, and neither slackened it, nor indulged in any eccentric 
pcrtormances, until they airivcd at the door of Mr Swiveller’s 
lodging, where, marvellous to relate, he consented to stop when 
Mr Abel checked him 

‘ See ' It’s that room up there,’ said the Marchioness, pointing 
to one wheic theie was a famt light ‘ Come * ’ 

Mr Abel, who w^as one of the simplest and most retiring creatures 
in existence, and naturally timid withal, hesitated, for he had 
heard of people being dcco)cd into strange places to be robbed 
and murdered, under circumstances veiy like the present, and, 
for anything he knew to the contrary, by guides very like the 
Marchioness. His regaid for Kit, however, overcame every other 
consideration So, entrusting Whisker to the charge of a man who 
was lingering hard by in expectation of the job, he suffered his 
companion to take his hand, and to lead him up the dark and 
narrow staus 

He was not a little surpiised to find himself conducted into a dimly- 
lighted side chamber, where a man was sleeping tranquilly m bed 

‘ An’t It nice to see him lying theie so quiet said his guide, in 
an earnest whisper ‘ Oh * you’d say it was, if you had only seen 
him tw’^o or thiee days ago ’ 

Mr Abel made no answ^er, and, to say the truth, kept a long way 
from the bed and very near the door His guide, who appeared to 
understand his reluctance, trimmed tlie candle, and taking it m her 
hand, approached the bed As she did so, the sleeper started up, 
and he recognised in the wasted face the features of Richard 
S yiveller. 
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‘ Wh>, how lb this?' said Mr Abel kindly, as he hurried to\Aards 
him ‘ You have been ill ? ' 

‘Very,^ leplied Dick ‘Nearly dead You might have chanced 
to heai" of }Our Richard on his bier, but for the friend I sent to 
fetch you Another shake of the hand, Marchioness, if } ou please 
Sit down, sir ' 

Mr Abel seemed rather astonished to hear of the quality of his 
guide, and took a chair by the bedside 

‘ I have sent for you, sir,' said Dick — ‘ but she told you on what 
account ? ' 

‘She did I am quite bewildered by all this I really don’t 
know what to say or think,' replied Mr Abel 

‘You’ll say that presently,' retorted Dick ‘Marchioness, take 
a seat on the bed, will you? Now, tell this gentleman all that you 
told me, and be particular Don't you speak another word, sir' 
Ihe story was repeated, it w^as, in effect, exactly the same as 
before, without any deviation or omission Richard Swiveller kept 
his eyes fixed on his visitor during its narration, and directly it was 
concluded, took the word again 

‘You have heard it all, and you'll not forget it I'm too giddy 
and too queer to suggest anything, but you and your friends will 
know what to do After this long delay, every minute is an age 
It cNcr you went home fast in your life, go home fast to-night 
Don’t stop to say one word to me, but go She will be found here, 
whenever she's wanted, and as to me, you'ie pretty sure to find me 
at home, for a week 01 two Ihere are more reasons than one for 
that Marchioness, a light * If >ou lose another minute m looking 
at me, sir, I’ll never forgive you ^ ’ 

Mr Abel needed no more icmonstrance or persuasion He w^as 
gone in an instant, and the Marchioncbs, returning from lighting 
him down stairs, reported that the pony, without any preliminary 
objection whate\ei, had dashed aw a} at full gallop 

‘That's light said Dick, ‘and hearty of him, and I honoui 
him from this time But get some supper and a mug of beer, for 
I am sure you must be tiied Do have a mug of beei It will do 
me as much good to see you take it as if I might drink it myself 
Nothing but this assurance could have prevailed upon the small 
nurse to indulge m such a luxury Having eaten and drunk to 
Mr Swiveller’s extieme contentment, given him his drink, and put 
everything in neat Older, she wrapped herself in an old coveilet 
and lay down upon the rug before the fire 

Mr Swuveller was by that time murmuring in his sleep, ‘ Strew 
then, oh strew, a bed of rushes Here will we stay, till morning 
blushes Good night, Marchioness ’ ' 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

On a^^aLlng m the morning, Richard Swnelki became conscious, 
by slow degiccs, of whispering \oices in his loonn Looking out 
between the curtains, he espied Mi Garland, ]\ 1 1 Abel, the notai), 
and the single gentleman, galheied lound the ^^^iarchioness, and 
talking to hei with gieat earnestness but in \ciy subdued tones — 
feaxing, no doubt, to distiiib him He lost no tunc m letting them 
know that this piecaution was unnecessar>, and all four gentlemen 
duectly appioachod his bedside Old Mr Gaiiand was the first to 
stietch out his hand, and inquire how he ftlt 

Dick^w^as about to answei that he felt much better, though still 
as weak as need be, when his little nuise, pushing the visitors aside 
and piessmg up to his pillow^ as if m jealous) of their interfeience, 
set his bieakfast bcloie him, and insisted on his taking it before 
he iindeiwent the fatigue ot speaking oi of being spoken to Mr 
Swu\ellei, who was iieifcctly n\enous, and had had, all night, 
amazingly distinct and consistent di earns of mutton chops, double 
stout, and similai delicacies, felt even the weak lea and dr) toast 
such uiesistible temptations, that he consented to cat and drink on 
one condition 

‘And that is,' said Dick, leturnmg the piessuie ot Mi Garland’s 
hand, ‘that you answci me this question tiul), befoic 1 take a bit 
or diop Is It too late ^ ’ 

‘ Foi completing the work you began so well last night ?’ returned 
the old gentleman ‘No Set youi mind at lest on that point. 
It IS not, I assiuc you ’ 

Comforted by this intelligence, the patient applied himself to his 
food wnth a keen appetite, though evidently not with a greater zest 
in the eating than his nurse appeared to have in seeing him eat 
The manner of his meal was this — Mr Swiveller, holding the slice 
of toast or cup of tea m his left hand, and taking a bite oi dunk, 
as tlie case might be, constantly kept, in his right, one palm of 
the Maichioness tight locked, and to shake, or even to kiss this 
imprisoned hand, he would stop eveiy now and then, m the lery 
act of swallowing, with perfect seriousness of intention, and the 
utmost gravity As often as he put anything into his mouth, 
whethei for eating or drinking, the face of the Marchioness lighted 
up beyond all description, but, whenever he gave her one oi othci 
of these tokens of recognition, her countenance became over- 
shadowed, and she began to sob Now, wEtther she was m her 
laughing joy, oi m hei ciying one, the Maichioness could not help 
turning to the visitois with an appealing look, which seemed to sa), 
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'You see this fellow — can I help this^’ — and they, being thus 
made, as it ^^ele, parties to the scene, as legularly answered by 
another look, ^ No Certainly not ’ This dumb-show, taking place 
duiing the whole time of the invalid's bieakfast, and the invalid 
hmibelf, pale and emaciated, perfoiming no small part m the same, 
It may be fanly questioned whethei at any meal, where no woid, 
good or bad, was spoken fiom beginning to end, so much was 
e\i>ies&ed by gcstuies m themselves so slight and unimportant 
At length — and to say the truth before veiy long — Mr S\Mveller 
had despatched as much toast and tea as m that stage of his 
rcco\eiy it ^\as discieet to let him have But, the caies of the 
Maichioncss did not stop heie , for, disappearing for an instant and 
presently returning vith a basin of fair vatei, she laved his face 
and hands, blushed his haii, and m shoit made him as spruce and 
smart as an) body under such ciirumstanccs could be made, and 
all this, in as busk and business-like a manner, as if he were a very 
little boy, and she his grown-up nuise To these various attentions, 
Mr Sniveller submitted in a kind of giateful astonishment be>ond 
the reach of language 'When thev weie at last brought to an end, 
and the Maichioness had withdiawn into a distant corner to take 
her own poor bieakiast (cold enough by that time), he turned his 
face away for some few moments, and shook hands heartily vMth 
the air 

‘Gentleman,' said Dick, rousing himself from this pause, and 
tuimng round again, oil’ll e\ciisc me IMen who have been 
brought so low as I have been, aie easily fatigued I am fiesh 
again now, and fit for talking We'ie shoit of chairs here, among 
other tiifles, but if } oil'll do me the favour to sit upon the bed — ' 
‘What can wc do foi )ou?’ said Mr Gailand, kindly 
‘ If you could make the Marchibness yondei, a Marchioness, in 
real, sober cat nest,' icturncd Dick, ‘ I’d thank you to get it done 
otf-bmd. But as you can’t, and as the question is not what you 
will do for me, but what )Ou will do loi somebody else who has a 
better claim upon you, piay, sir, let me know what you intend doing ' 
‘ It’s chief!) on that account that w^e have come just now,’ said the 
single gentleman, ‘for )ou will have anothei visitor presently We 
feaied you would be anxious unless you knew fiom oursthes what 
steps we intended to take, and theiefoie came to you bcfoie we 
stirred m the mattei ' 

‘Gentlemen,’ letiuned Dick, ‘I thank you An)body in the 
helpless state that you see me m, is naturall) anxious Don't let 
me inteirupt )ou, sn ’ 

‘Then, you see, my good fellow,’ said the single gentleman, ‘that 
while we have no cloulit whatevci of the truth of this disclosure, 
which has so piovidentiaU> come to light — ' 

‘Meaning heis?' said Dick, pointing tow aids the ISIarchioness 
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‘ —Meaning hers, of course While \\l ha\e no doubt of that, 
or that a proper use of it would procure the poor lad’s immediate 
pardon and hbeiation, we ha%e a great doubt whether it would, bv 
Itself, enable us to reach Quilp, the chief agent in this villany I 
should tell }OU that this doubt has been confirmed into something 
\er} ntaily ap[)roaching ceitainty b> the best opinions we ha\e been 
enabled, in this short space of time, to take upon the subject 
You’ll agiee with us, that to gi\c him even the most distant chance 
of escape, if we could help it, would be monstious You say 
wuth us, no doubt, if somebody must escape, let it be any one 
but he.* 

‘Yes,’ returned Dick, ‘certainly That is if somebody — 
but upon word, Fm unwilling that anybody should Since laws 
weie made for every degree, to curb vice in others as well as in me 
— and so forth you know — doesn’t it strike you in that light?* 

1 he single gentleman smiled as if the light in which Mr Swneller 
had put the cjuestion w^ere not the clearest in the world, and pro- 
ceeded to explain that the> contemplated proceeding by stratagem in 
the fust instance, and that their design was to endeavour to extort 
a confession fiom the gentle Sarah 

‘ ^Vhen she finds how much we know^, and how^ w^e know^ it,’ he 
said, ‘ and that she is clearly compromised already, w e are not 
without strong hopes that we may be enabled through hei meins to 
punish the other two effectually If wc could do that, slic might go 
scot-free foi aught I cared * 

Di(k rcccned this pioject in an} thing but a gracious manner, 
representing with is much waimth as he was then capable of showing, 
that they would find the old buck (meaning Sarah) moic difficult to 
manage than Quilp himself — that, foi any tampering, terrifying, or 
cajolery, she was a very unpromising and im}ielding subject— that, 
she ww of a kind of brass not easily melted or moulded into shape 
— m short, that they W'ere no match for hei, and would be signally 
defeated But, it wms in vain to uige them to adopt some other 
coiuse The single gentleman has been desciibed as explaining 
their joint intentions, but it should have been wTitten that they all 
spoke together , that if any one of them by chance held his peace 
for a moment, he stood gasping and panting for an oppoitiinity to 
stuke m again in a word, that they had leached that pitch of 
impatience and anxiety w’-here men can neither be peisuaded nor 
reasoned with, and that it would have been as easy to turn the 
most impetuous wind that ever blew^, as to prevail on them to 
reconsider their determination So, after telling Mr Swiveiler how 
they had not lost sight of Kit’s mother and the children , how they 
haci never once even lost sight of Kit himself, but had been un- 
remitting m their endeavours to procure a mitigation of his sentence , 
how they had been perfectly distracted between the strong proofs of 
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his guilt, and their own fading hopes of his innocence , and how he, 
Richard Swneller, might keep his mind at rest, for everything should 
be happily adjusted between that tune and night, — after telling 
him all this, and adding a great many kind and cordial expiessions, 
personal to himself, \\hich it is unnecessary to recite, Mr Garland, 
the notary, and the single gentleman, took their leaves at a very 
critical time, or Richard Swiveller must assuredly have been dri\ en 
into another fe%cr, whereof the lesults might have been fatal 

Mr Abel remained behind, very often looking at his ^^atch and 
at the room dooi, until Mr Swiveller was roused from a short nap, 
by the setting-down on the landing-place outside, as from the 
shouldeis of a porter, of some giant load, which seemed to shake 
the house, and made the little phasic-bottles on the mantle-shelf 
ring again Directly this sound reached his ears, Mr Abel started 
up, and hobbled to the door, and opened it , and behold ' theie 
stood a strong man, with a mighty hamper, which, being hauled into 
the room and presently unpacked, disgorged such treasures of tea, 
and coffee, and wune, and rusks, and oranges, and grapes, and fowls 
ready trussed for boiling, and calves’-foot jelly, and arrow -root, and 
sago, and other delicate restoiatives, that the small servant, who had 
never thought it possible that such things could be, except in shops, 
stood rooted to the spot in hei one shoe, with her mouth and eyes 
w^atenng in unison, and her powder of speech quite gone But, not 
so Mr Abel, 01 the stiong man w^ho emptied the hamper, big as it 
was, m a twinkling , and not so the nice old lady, who appeared so 
suddenly that she might have come out of the hampei too (it was 
quite large enough), and who, bustling about on tiptoe and without 
noise — now here, now there, now e'ver)wdiere at once — began to fill 
out the jelly in teacups, and to make chicken broth in small sauce- 
pans, and to peel oranges for the sick man and to cut them up m 
little pieces, and to pl> the small servant wuth glasses of w me and 
choice bits of ever} thing until moie substantial meat could be 
prepared for her refieshment Ihe v\hole of which appearances 
were^so unexpected and bewildering, that Mr Swiveller, wdien he 
had taken tw’-o oranges and a little jelly, and had seen the strong 
man w^alk off wuth the empty basket, plainly leaving all that abun- 
dance for his use and benefit, w as fain to lie down and fall asleep 
again, from sheer inability to entertain such wonders in his mmd 
Meamvhile, the single gentleman, the notary, and Mi Gailand, 
repaired to a certain cofitee-house, and from that place indited and 
sent a letter to Miss Sally Brass, requesting her, in terms mysterious 
and brief, to favour an unknowm friend who wished to consult her, 
with her company there, as speedily as possible The communica- 
tion performed its errand so well, that within ten minutes of the 
messenger’s return and report of its delivery, Miss Brass herself 
was announced. 
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‘ Pray, ma^am,^ said the single gentleman, whom she found alone 
in the room, Hake a chair.’ 

Miss Brass sat herself down, in a very stiff and frigid state, and 
seemed— as indeed she was — not a little astonished to find that the 










lodger and her mystenous correspondent were one and the same 
person. 

‘ You did not expect to see me?’ said the single gentleman. 

‘ I didn’t think much about it,’ returned the beauty, ‘ I supposed 
it was business of some kind or other. If it’s about the apartments, 
of course you’ll give my brother regular notice, you know— or 
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money That’s \ery easily settled You’re a responsible part}, 
and in such a case lawful money and lawful notice aie pretty much 
the same ’ 

‘I am obliged to you foi your good opinion,’ retorted the single 
gentleman, ‘ and quite concur m these sentiments But that is not 
the subject on which I wish to speak with you ’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said Sally * Then just state the particulais, will you ? I 
suppose It’s piofessional business ? ’ 

‘Why, It 2S connected with the law, ceitainly ’ 

‘Very well,’ returned Miss Brass ‘My biothei and I are just 
the same I can take any instructions, or give you any advice ’ 

‘As there are other parties interested beside myself,’ said the 
single gentleman, rising and opening the door of an innei loom, 

‘ we had bettei confer together Miss Biass is here, gentlemen ’ 

Mr Garland and the notary walked in, looking very grave and, 
drawing up two chairs, one on each side of the single gentleman, 
formed a kind of fence round the gentle Sarah, and penned her into 
a comer Her brothei Sampson under such circumstances would 
certainly ha\e evinced some confusion or anxiety, but she — all 
composure — pulled out the tin box, and calmly took a pinch 
of snuff 

‘Miss Brass,’ said the notaiy, taking the woid at this crisis, ‘we 
professional people undei stand each other, and, when we choose, 
can say what we have to say, in veiy few words You advertised a 
iunaw’'ay seivant, the othei day ’ 

‘ Well,’ leturned Miss Sally, with a sudden flush over spreading 
hei features, ‘ what of that ? ’ 

‘She IS found, ma’am,’ said the notary, pulled out his pocket- 
handkei chief wuth a flourish ‘ She is found ’ 

‘ Who found her ? ’ demanded Sarah hastily 
‘We did, ma’am — we thiee Only last night, 01 you w^ould have 
heard from us before ’ 

‘ And now I have heaid from you,’ said Miss Brass, folding hei 
aims as though she were about to deny something to the death, 
‘ w^hat have you got to say ? Something you have got into your 
heads about her, of couise Prove it, will you — that’s all. Prove 
It You have found her, you say I can tell you (if you don’t know 
It) that you have found the most artful, lying, pilfering, devilish little 
minx that was ever born — Have you got her here>’ she added, 
looking shaiply round 

‘ No, she is not here at present,’ returned the notary ‘ But she is 
quite safe ’ 

‘ Ha * ’ cried Sally, twitching a pinch of snuff out of her box, as 
spitefully as if she weie in the very act of wrenching off the small 
servant’s nose, ‘ she shall be safe enough from this time, I WTOant 
you.’ 
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‘ I hope so/ replied the notary — ‘ Did it occur to you for the first 
time, when you found she had run away, that there were two keys 
to your kitchen door > ’ 

Miss Sally took another pinch, and putting her head on one side, 
looked at hei questioner, with a curious kind of spasm about hei 
mouth, but with a cunning aspect of immense expression 

‘ Two keys,’ repeated the notary , ‘ one of which gave her the 
opportunities of roaming through the house at nights when you 
supposed her fast locked up, and of overhearing confidential consul- 
tations — among others, that particular conference, to be described 
to-day before a justice, which you will have an opportunity of 
hearing her relate , that conference which you and Mr Brass held 
together, on the night before that most unfortunate and innocent 
young man was accused of robbery, by a horrible device of which I 
will only say that it may be characterised by the epithets which you 
have applied to this wretched little witness, and by a few stronger 
ones besides ’ 

Sally took another pinch Although her face was wonderfully 
composed, it was apparent that she was wholly taken by surprise, 
and that what she had expected to be taxed with, in connection 
with her small servant, was something very different from this 

‘ Come, come, Miss Brass,’ said the notary, ‘ you have great 
command of feature, but you feel, I see, that by a chance which 
never entered your imagination, this base design is revealed, and 
two of its plotters must be brought to justice Now, you know the 
pains and penalties you are liable to, and so I need not dilate upon 
them, but I have a proposal to make to you You have the honour 
of being sister to one of the greatest scoundi els unhung , and, if I 
may venture to say so to a lady, you are in every respect quite 
worthy of him But, connected with you two is a third party, a 
villain of the name of Quilp, the prime mover of the whole diabolical 
device, who I believe to be worse than either For his sake. Miss 
Brass, do us the favour to reveal the whole history of this affair 
Let us remind you that your doing so, at our instance, will place 
you in a safe and comfortable position — ^your present one is not 
desirable — and cannot injure your brother, for against him and 
you we have quite sufficient evidence (as you hear) already I will 
not say to you that we suggest this course in mercy (for, to tell you 
the truth, we do not entertam any regard for you), but it is a necessity 
to which we are reduced, and I recommend it to you as a matter of 
the very best policy Time,’ said Mr Witherden, pulling out his 
watch, * in a business like this, is exceedingly precious Favour us 
with your decision as speedily as possible, ma’am ’ 

With a smile upon her face, and looking at each of the three by 
turns, Miss Brass took two or three more pinches of snuff, and having 
by this time very little left, travelled round and round the box with 
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her forefinger and thumb, scraping up another. Having disposed 
of this likewise and put the box carefully in her pocket, she said, — 

‘ I am to accept or reject at once, am I ? ’ 

‘ Yes/ said Mr. Witherden. 

The charming creature was opening her lips to speak in reply. 


M 
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when the door was hastily opened too, and the head of Sampson 
Brass was thrust into the room. 

‘ Excuse me,’ said that gentleman hastily. ‘ Wait a bit 1 ’ 

So saying, and quite indifferent to the astonishment his presence 
occasioned, he crept in, shut the door, kissed his greasy glove as 
servilely as if it \vere the dust, and made a most abject bow, 
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‘ Sarah/ said Brass, * hold your tongue if you please, and let me 
speak Gentlemen, if I could expie&s the pleasure it gives me to 
see three such men in a happy unity of feeling and concord of 
sentiment, I think you would haidly believe me But though I am 
unfortunate — ^nay, gentlemen, criminal, if we are to use haish ex- 
pressions in a company like this — still, I have my feelings like 
other men I have heard of a poet, who remarked that feelings 
were the common lot of all If he could ha\e been a pig, gentle- 
men, and ha\e uttered that sentiment, he would still ha\e been 
immoital ’ 

‘ If you’re not an idiot,’ said Miss Brass harshly, ‘ hold your 
peace ’ 

‘ Sarah, my deal / returned her brother, ^ thank you But I know 
what I am about, my love, and will take the liberty of expiessmg 
myself accordingly Mr Witherden, sir, your handkeichief is 
hanging out of your pocket — ^would you allow me to — ’ 

As Mr Brass advanced to remedy this accident, the notary shiunk 
from him with an air of disgust Biass, who over and above his 
usual prepossessing qualities, had a scratched face, a gieen shade 
over one eye, and a hat grievously crushed, stopped short, and 
looked round with a pitiful smile 

‘ He shuns me,’ said Sampson, ‘ even when I would, as I may 
say, heap coals of fire upon his head Well • Ah > But I am a 
falling house, and the rats (if I may be allowed the expression m 
reference to a gentleman I respect and love beyond everything) fly 
from me • Gentlemen — ^regarding yoiii conversation just now, I 
happened to see my sister on her way here, and, w ondenng where 
she could be going to, and being — may I venture to say ? — natu- 
rally of a suspicious turn, followed hei Since then, I have been 
listening ’ 

‘ If you’re not mad/ interposed Miss Sally, ‘ stop theie, and say 
no more ’ 

‘Sarah, my dear,’ rejoined Brass with undimmished politeness, 
‘ I thank you kindly, but will still proceed Mr Witherden, sir, as 
we have the honour to be members of the same profession — to say 
nothing of that other gentleman having been my lodgei, and having 
partaken, as one may say, of the hospitality of my i oof — I think you 
might have given me the lefusal of this offer m the fiist instance I 
do indeed Now, my dear sir,’ cried Brass, seeing that the notary 
was about to interrupt him, ‘ suffer me to speak, I beg ’ 

Mr Witherden was silent, and Brass went on 

‘ If you will do me the favour,’ he said, holding up the green 
shade, and revealing an eye most horribly discoloured, ‘ to look at 
this, you will naturally inquire, in your own minds, how did I get it 
If you look from that, to my face, you will wonder what could have 
been the cause of all these scratches And if from them to my hat, 
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how It came into the state in which you see it Gentlemen,’ said 
Brass, striking the hat fiercely with his clenched hand, ‘ to all these 
questions I answer — Quilp * ’ 

The thiee gentlemen looked at each other, but said nothing 
‘ I say,’ pursued Brass, glancing aside at his sister, as though he 
^\ere talking for her information, and speaking with a snarling 
malignity, in violent contrast to his usual smoothness, ‘that I answer 
to all these questions,— Quilp— -Quilp, who deludes me into his 
infernel den, and takes a delight in looking on and chuckling while 
I scorch, and bum, and bruise, and maim myself— Quilp, who never 
once, no, never once, in all our communications together, has tieated 
me otherwise than as a dog — Quilp, whom I have always hated 
with my whole heart, but never so much as lately He gives me 
the cold shoulder on this very matter as if he had had nothing to 
do with it, instead of being the first to propose it I can’t trust 
him In one of his howling, raving, blazing humours, I believe 
he’d let it out, if it was murder, and never think of himself so long 
as he could terrify me Now,’ said Brass, picking up his hat again 
and leplacing the shade over his eye, and actually crouching down, 
in the excess of his servility, ‘ what does all this lead to> — what 
should you say it led me to, gentlemen ? — could you guess at all 
near the mark ? ’ 

Nobody spoke Brass stood smirking for a little while, as if he 
had propounded some choice conundrum , and then said 

‘To be short wath you, then, it leads me to this if the tiuth 
has come out, as it plainly has m a manner that theie’s no standing 
up against — and a veiy sublime and grand thing is Tnith, gentle- 
men, in its way, though like other sublime and grand things, such as 
thunder-storms and that, we’re not always over and above glad to 
see It — I had better turn upon this man than let this man turn upon 
me It’s clear to me that I am done for Theiefore, if anybody is 
to split, I had better be the person and have the advantage of it. 
Sarah, my dear, comparatively speaking you’re safe I relate these 
circumstances for my own profit ’ 

With that, Mr Brass, m a great hurry, revealed the whole story , 
bearing as heavily as possible on his amiable employer, and making 
himself out to be rather a saint-like and holy character, though 
subject — ^he acknowledged — to human weaknesses. He concluded 
thus 

‘ Now, gentlemen, I am not a man who does things by halves 
Being m for a penny, I am ready, as the saying is, to be in for a 
pound. You must do with me what you please, and take me where 
you please If you wish to have this m writing, we’ll reduce it into 
manuscript immediately You wull be tender with me, I am sure. 
I am quite confident you will be tender with me You are men of 
honour, and have feeling hearts I yielded from necessity to Quilp, 
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for though necessity has no law, she has her lawyers I yield td 
you from necessity too , from policy besides , and because of feel- 
ings that have been a pretty long time working within me Punish 
Qiulp, gentlemen Weigh heavily upon him Grind him down 
Tread him under foot He has done as much by me, for many and 
many a day ’ 

Having now arrived at the conclusion of his discourse, Sampson 
checked the current of his wrath, kissed his glove again, and smiled 
as only parasites and cowards can 

* And this,' said Miss Brass, raising her head, with which she had 
hitherto sat resting on her hands, and surveying him from head to 
foot with a bitter sneer, ‘ this is my brother, is it > This is my 
brother, that I have worked and toiled for, and believed to have 
had something of the man in him * ’ 

* Sarah, my dear,’ returned Sampson, rubbing his hands feebly , 

‘ you disturb our friends Besides you — you’re disappointed, Sarah, 
and, not knowing what you say, expose yourself ’ 

‘ Yes, you pitiful dastard,’ retorted the lovely damsel, ‘ I mider- 
stand you You feared that I should be beforehand with you 
But do you think that / would have been enticed to say a word » 
I’d have scorned it, if they had tried and tempted me for twenty 
years ’ ’ 

‘He he ’ ’ simpered Brass, who, in his deep debasement, really 
seemed to have changed sexes with his sister, and to have made 
over to her any spark of manliness he might have possessed * You 
think so, Saiah, you think so perhaps , but you would have acted 
quite different, my good fellow. You will not have forgotten that 
It was a maxim with Foxey — our revered father, gentlemen — 
“ Always suspect everybody ” That’s the maxim to go through 
life with I If you were not actually about to purchase your own 
safety when I showed myself, I suspect you’d have done it by this 
time And therefore I’ve done it myself, and spared you the 
trouble as well as the shame The shame, gentlemen,’ added 
Brass, allowing himself to be slightly overcome, ‘if there is any, 
IS mine It’s better that a female should be spared it ’ 

With deference to the better opinion of Mr Brass, and more 
particularly to the authority of his Great Ancestor, it may be 
doubted, with humility, whether the elevating principle laid down 
by the latter gentleman, and acted upon by his descendant, is 
always a prudent one, or attended in practice with the desired 
results. This is, beyond question, a bold and presumptuous doubt, 
inasmuch as many distinguished characters, called men of the world, 
long-headed customers, knowing dogs, shrewd fellows, capital hands 
at business, and the like, have made, and do daily make, this axiom 
their polar star and compass Still, the doubt may be gently in- 
sinuated And in illustration it may be observed, that if Mr Brass, 
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not being over-suspicioiis, had, without prying and listening, left his 
sister to manage the conference on their joint behalf, or prying and 
listening, had not been in such a mighty hurry to anticipate her 
(which he would not have been, but for his distrust and jealousy), 
he would probably have found himself much better off in the end 
Thus, it will always happen that these men of the world, who go 
through It m armour, defend themselves from quite as much good 
as evil, to say nothing of the inconvenience and absurdity of 
^mounting guard with a microscope at all times, and of wearing 
*a coat of mail on the most innocent occasions 

The three gentlemen spoke together apait, for a few moments 
At the end of their consultation, which was very brief, the notary 
pointed to the writing materials on the table, and informed Mr 
Brass that if he wished to make any statement in writing, he had 
the opportunity of doing so At the same time he felt bound to 
tell him that they would require his attendance, presently, before 
a justice of the peace, and that in what he did or said, he was 
guided entirely by his own discretion 

* Gentlemen,’ said Brass, drawing oiF his gloves, and crawling in 
spiiit upon the ground before them, ‘I will justify the tenderness 
with which I know I shall be treated, and as, without tenderness, 
I should, now that this disco\ery has been made, stand in the w^oist 
position of the thiee, you may depend upon it I will Wke a clean 
breast Mr Witlierden, sir, a kind of faintness is upon my spirits 
— if you would do me the favour to img the bell and order up a 
glass of something warm and spicy, I shall, notwithstanding w^hat 
has passed, have a melancholy pleasure in dunking your good 
health I had hoped,’ said Brass, looking round with a mournful 
smile, ‘ to have seen you three gentlemen, one day or another, with 
your legs under the mahogany m my humble parlour in the Marks 
But hopes aie fleeting Dear me ^ ’ 

Ml Brass found himself so exceedingly affected, at this point, 
that he could say or do nothing more until some refreshment 
airived Having partaken of it, pretty freely for one in his 
agitated state, he sat down to write 
The lovely Sarah, now with her arms folded, and now with her 
hands clasped behind her, paced the room with manly strides w^hile 
hei brother was thus employed, and sometimes stopped to pull out 
her snuff-box and bite the lid She continued to pace up and 
down until she was quite tired, and then fell asleep on a chair near 
the door 

It has been since supposed, with some reason, that this slumber 
was a sham or feint, as she contrived to slip away unobserved in 
the dusk of the afternoon Whether this w^as an intentional and 
waking departure, or a somnambulistic leave-taking and walking m 
her sleep, may remain a subject of contention ^ but, on one point 
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(and indeed the mam one) all parties aie agreed In whatever 
state she walked away, she certainly did not walk back again 
Mention having been made of the dusk of the afternoon, it will 
be inferred that Mr Brass's task occupied some time in the com- 
pletion It w^as not finished until evening , but, being done at last, 
that worthy person and the tliiee friends adjourned in a hackney- 
coach to the private office of a Justice, who, giving Mr Brass a 
waim reception and detaining him m a secuie place that he might 
insure to himself the pleasme of seeing him on the morrow, dis- 
missed the otheis mth the cheering assuiance that a warrant could* 
not fail to be granted next day foi the apprehension of Mr Qmlp, 
and that a proper application and statement of all the circumstances 
to the secretary of state (who was fortunately in town), would no 
doubt procure Kit's fiee pardon and liberation without delay* 

And now, indeed, it seemed that Quilp’s malignant career was 
diawing to a close, and that letiibution, w^hich often travels slowly 
— especially when heaviest — had tracked his footsteps with a sure 
and ceitain scent and was gaming on him fast Unmindful of her 
stealthy tiead, her victim holds his course in fancied triumph. Still 
at his heels she comes, and once afoot, is never turned aside * 

1 heir business ended, the three gentlemen hastened back to the 
lodgings of Mr Swiveller, whom they found progiessing so favoui- 
ably in his recovery as to have been able to sit up for half an hour, 
and to have conveised with cheerfulness Mrs Garland had gone 
home some time since, but Mr Abel was still sitting with him 
After telling him all they had done, the two Mr Garlands and the 
single gentleman, as if by some previous understanding, took their 
leaves for the night, leaving the invalid alone with the notary and 
the small servant 

‘As you aie so much better,' said Mr Witherden, sitting down 
at the bedside, ‘ I may venture to communicate ta you a piece of 
news which has come to me professionally ' 

The idea of any professional mtelhgence from a gentleman con- 
nected With legal matteis, appeared to afford Richard anything but 
a pleasing anticipation Perhaps he connected it m his own mind 
with one or two outstanding accounts, m reference to which he had 
already leceived diveis threatening letters His countenance fell 
as he leplied, 

‘ Certainly, sir I hope it's not anything of a very disagieeable 
natuie, though?' 

‘ If I thought It so, I should choose some better time for com- 
municating It,’ replied the notary ‘ Let me tell you, first, that my 
friends who have been here to-day, know nothing of it, and that 
their kindness to you has been quite spontaneous and with no hope 
of return It may do a thoughtless, careless man, good, to know 
that/ 
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Dick thanked him, and said he hoped it would 
‘I ha\e been making some inquiries about you,' said Mr, 
Witherden, ‘little thinking that I should find you under such 
circumstances as those which have biought us together You aie 
the nephew of Rebecca Swiveller, spinster, deceased, of Chesel- 
bourne in Dorsetshire ' 

‘ Deceased * ' cried Dick 

‘ Deceased If you had been another sort of nephew, you would 
have come into possession (so says the wall, and I see no reason 
to doubt it) of five-and-twenty thousand pounds As it is, you have 
fallen into an annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, but 
I think I may congratulate you even upon that ' 

‘ Sii,' said Dick, sobbing and laughmg together, ‘ you may For, 
please God, wee'll make a scholar of the poor Maichioness yet * 
And she shall walk in silk attire, and siller have to spare, 01 may I 
never use from this bed again ^ ' 


CHAPTER LXVII 

Unconscious of the pioceedings faithfully naiiated in the last 
chapter, and little dieaming of the mine which had been spiung 
beneath him (for, to the end that he should have no w^armng of the 
business afoot, the piofoundest secrecy was observed m the whole 
transaction), Mi Quilp remained shut up in his hermitage, undis- 
turbed by any suspicion, and extremely well satisfied with the result 
of his machinations Being engaged in the adjustment of some 
accounts — an occupation to which the silence and solitude of his 
retieat was \ery favourable — he had not stra>ed from his den for 
two whole days The thud day of his devotion to this pursuit 
found him still haid at woik, and little disposed to stir abroad 
It was the day next after Mr Bi ass's confession, and, consequently, 
that wdiich threatened the restriction of Mr Quilp's liberty, and the 
abiupt communication to him of some very unpleasant and un- 
welcome facts Having no intuitive perception of the cloud which 
lowered upon his house, the dwarf was in his ordinary state of 
cheerfuhiess , and, w’-hen he found he was becoming too much 
engrossed by business wath a due regard to his health and spirits, 
he \aiied its monotonous routine with a little screeching, or howling, 
or some other innocent relaxation of that nature 
He was attended, as usual, by Tom Scott, who sat crouching 
o\er the fiie after the manner of a toad, and, fiom time to time, 
when his master’s back was turned, imitating his grimaces with a 
feaiful exactness, The figure-head had not yet disappeared, but 
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remained in its old place The face, hoiribly seared by the frequent 
application of the red-hot poker, and further oinamented by the 
insertion, in the tip of the nose, of a tenpenny nail, yet smiled 
blandly in its less lacerated paits, and seemed, like a sturdy martyr, 
to provoke its tormentor to the commission of new outrages and 
insults 

The day, in the highest and brightest quaiters of the town, was 
damp, dark, cold, and gloomy In that low and marshy spot, the 
fog filled every nook and corner vith a thick dense cloud Every 
object was obscure at one or two yards' distance The warning 
lights and fires upon the river W’’ere powerless beneath this pall, 
and, but for a raw and piercing chillness in the air, and now and 
then the cry of some bewildered boatman as he rested on his oars 
and tried to make out where he w^as, the river itself might have 
been miles aw^ay 

The mist, though sluggish and slow to move, w^as of a keenly 
searching kind No mufiiing up m furs and broadcloth kept it out 
It seemed to penetrate into the very bones of the shrinking way- 
farers, and to lack them with cold and pains Everything was wet 
and clammy to the touch The warm blaze alone defied it, and 
leaped and spaikled meriily It was a day to be at home, crowding 
about the fire, telling stories of tiavellers who had lost their way m 
such weather on heaths and moors ^ and to love a w^arm hearth 
more than ever 

The dwarfs humoui, as we know, wms to have a fireside to him- 
self, and when he w^as disposed to be convivial, to enjoy himself 
alone By no means insensible to the comfoit of being within 
doors, he ordeied Tom Scott to pile the little stove with coals, and, 
dismissing his work for that day, detei mined to be jovial 

To this end, he lighted up fresh candles and heaped more fuel 
on the fire^ and having dined off a beefsteak, which he cooked 
himself m somewhat of a savage and cannibal-like manner, brewed 
a great bowl of hot punch, lighted his pipe, and sat dowm to spend 
the evening 

At this moment, a low knocking at the cabin-door ariested his 
attention When it had been twice or thrice repeated, he softly 
opened the little window^ and thrusting his head out, demanded 
w^ho was there 

‘ Only me, Quilp,’ replied a woman’s voice 

‘ Only you < ’ cried the dwaif, stretching his neck to obtain a better 
view of his visitor ‘ And what brings you here, you jade ? How 
dare you approach the ogre’s castle, eh ? ’ 

‘ I have come with some news,’ rejoined his spouse ' Don’t be 
angry with me ’ 

‘ Is It good news, pleasant news, news to make a man skip and 
snap his fingers ? ’ said the dwarf. * Is the dear old lady dead ? ’ 
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don’t know what news it is, or whether it’s good or bad,’ 
rejoined his wife 

'Then she’s alive,’ said Quilp, 'and there’s nothing the me Iter 
with her Go home again, you bird of evil note, go home ' ’ 

‘ 1 have brought a letlei,’ cried the meek little woman 
‘ Toss It in at the window here, and go your ways,’ said Quilp, 
interrupting hei, ' 01 I’ll come out and scratch }ou ’ 

‘No, but please, Quilp— do hear me speak,’ urged his submissne 
w ife, m tears ‘ Please do ’ ’ 

‘Speak then,’ growled the dwarf with a malicious grin ‘Be 
quick and short about it Speak, will you ? * 

‘ It w^as left at our house this afternoon,’ said Mis Quilp, trembling, 
‘by a boy who said he didn’t know from whom it came, but that 
it w^as given to him to leave, and that he was told to say it must be 
brought on to you directly, for it was of the veiy greatest conse- 
quence — But please,’ she added, as her husband stretched out hiS 
hand for it, ‘please let me in You don’t know how wet and cold 
I am, or how many times I ha\e lost my w^ay in coming here 
through this thick fog Let me dry myself at the fire for five 
minutes I’ll go aw^ay directly > ou tell me to, Quilp Upon my 
woid I will ’ 

Her amiable husband hesitated for a few moments , but, bethink- 
ing himself that the letter might require some answer, of which she 
could be the bearer, closed the window, opened the dooi, and bade 
her enter Mrs Quilp obeyed right willingly, and, kneeling down 
before the fire to warm her hands, delivered into his, a little packet 
‘ I’m glad you’re w^et,* said Quilp, snatching it, and squinting at 
her ‘ I’m glad you’re cold I’m glad you lost your way I’m 
glad your ejes aie red with ciying It does my heart good to see 
your little nose so pinched and frosty ’ 

‘ Oh, Quilp ^ ’•sobbed his wife ‘ How cruel it is of you ' ’ 

‘Did she think I was dead^’ said Quilp, wTinkling his face into 
a most extraordinary senes of grimaces ‘ Did she think she was 
going to have all the money, and to marry somebody she liked ^ 
Ha ha hat Did she 

These taunts elicited no reply from the poor little w^oman, who 
remained on her knees, warming her hands, and sobbmg, to Mi 
Quilp’s great delight But, just as he was contemplating her, and 
chuckling excessively, he happened to observe that Tom Scott was 
delighted too, w^herefore, that he might have no presumptuous 
partner m his glee, the dwarf instantly collared him, dragged him 
to the door, and after a short scuffle, kicked him into the yaid 
In return for this mark of attention, Tom immediately walked upon 
his hands to the window^, and — if the expression be allowable — 
looked in with his shoes besides rattling his feet upon the glass 
like a Banshee upside down As a matter of course, Mi Quilp 

2 H 
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lost no time m resorting to the infallible poker, \\ith which, after 
some dodging and lying in ambush, he paid his young friend one 
01 two such unequivocal compliments that he vanished pi ecipitately, 
and left him in quiet possession of the field 

'So ’ That little job being disposed of,' said the dwarf, coolly, 

* I'll lead my lettei Humph ’ ' he mutteied, looking at the direction 
' I ought to know this iviiting Beautiful Sally • ’ 

Opening it, he lead, in a fan, round, legal hand, as follows 
‘Sammy has been practised upon, and has bioken confidence 
It has all come out You had better not be in the way, foi 
strangers aie going to call upon you They have been very quiet 
as yet, because they mean to surprise you Don't lose time I 
didn't I am not to be found anywhere If I w^as you, I wouldn't 
be, either S B , late of B M ' 

To descnbe the changes that passed over Quilp’s face, as he 
lead this lettei half-a-dozen times, would require some new language 
such, for power of expression, as was nevei written, read, oi spoken 
Por a long time he did not utter one word , but, after a considerable 
interval, during which Mrs Quilp was almost paralysed with the 
alarm his looks engendered, he contrived to gasp out, 

‘ If I had him heie If I only had him here ' 

* Oh, Quilp ' ’ said his wife, ‘ what's the matter ^ Who are you 
angry with"?' 

' — I should diown him,' said the dwaif, not heeding her ‘Too 
easy a death, too short, too quick — but the river runs close at 
hand Oh ’ if I had him heie ^ Just to take him to the brink 
coixmgly and pleasantly, — ^holding him by the button-hole — ^joking 
with him, — and, with a sudden push, to send him splashing down > 
Drowning men come to the surface three times they say Ah ’ To 
see him those three times, and mock him as his face came bobbing 
up, — oh, what a rich treat that would be * ' 

‘ Quilp * ’ stammered his wife, venturing at the same time to 
touch him on the shoulder * what has gone wrong ^ ' 

She was so terrified by the relish with which he pictured this 
pleasure to himself, that she could scarcely make herself intelligible 
‘ Such a bloodless cm ’ ' said Quilp, rubbing his hands very 
slowly, and pressing them tight together ' I thought his cow’ardice 
and servility weie the best guarantee for his keeping silence Oh 
Brass, Brass—my dear, good, affectionate, faithful, complimentary, 
charmmg friend — if I only had you heie ^ ’ 

His wife, who had letreated lest she should seem to listen to 
these imitteriiigs, ventured to appioach him again, and was about 
to speak, when he hurried to the door, and called Tom Scott, who, 
remembering his late gentle admonition, deemed it pmdent to 
appear immediately, 

‘ Theie » ' said the dw^rf, pulling him in ‘ Take her home. 
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Don’t come here to-moirow, for this place will be shut up Come 
back no more till you hear fiom me or see me Do you mind ? * 
Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned Mrs Quilp to lead the way 
‘As for you,’ said the dwaif, addressing himself to her, ‘ask no 
questions about me, make no scaich foi me, say nothing concerning 
me I shall not be dead, mistress, and that’ll comfort you 
He’ll take caie of you ’ 

‘ But, Quilp ? What is the matter ? Where are you going ^ Do 
say something moie ? ’ 

‘ ril say that,’ said the dwaif, seizing her by the arm, ‘ and do 
that too, which undone and unsaid would be best foi you, unless 
you go directly ’ 

‘ Has anything happened ? ’ cried his wife ‘ Oh 1 Do tell me 
that?’ 

‘ Yes,’ snarled the dwarf ‘ No What matter which > I ha^e 
told you w^hat to do Woe betide you if you fail to do it, or dis- 
obey me by a ban’s breadth Will you go * ’ 

‘ I am going. I’ll go diiectly , but,’ faltered his wife, ‘ answer me 
one question first Has this letter any connexion with dear little 
Nell ? I must ask you that — I must indeed, Quilp You cannot 
think what days and nights of sorrow I have had through having 
once deceived that child I don’t know w^hat harm I may have 
brought about, but, great or little, I did it foi you, Quilp My 
conscience misgave me when I did it. Do answer me this question, 
if you please ^ ’ 

The exasperated dwaif retained no answer, but turned round 
and caught up his usual w^eapon with such vehemence, that Tom 
Scott diagged his charge away by mam force, and as swiftly as he 
could It was well he did so, for Quilp, who was nearly mad with 
rage, puisued them to the neighbouring lane, and might have pro- 
longed the chase but for the dense mist which obscured them from 
his view, and appeared to thicken e\eiy moment 

‘ It wall be a good night for travelling anonymously,’ he said, as 
he returned slowly being pretty well breathed with his run ‘ Stay, 
We may look better heie This is too hospitable and free’ 

By a great exertion of stiength, he closed the two old gates, 
which were deeply sunken in the mud, and baned them wath a heavy 
beam That done, he shook his matted hair fiom about his eyes, 
and tried them,' — Strong and fast 

‘ The fence between this w^haif and the next is easily climbed,’ 
said the dwarf, when he had taken these precautions ‘There’s a 
back lane, too, from there That shall be my way out A man 
need know his road well, to find it m this lovely place to-mght I 
need fear no umvelcome visitors while this lasts, I think ’ 

Almost reduced to the necessity of groping his w^ay with his 
hands (it had grown so dark and the fog had so much increased), he 
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returned to his lair , and, after musing for some time over the fire, 
busied himself in preparations for a speedy departure 

While he was collecting a few necessaries and cramming them 
into his pockets, he never once ceased communing with himself m 
a low voice, or unclenched his teeth which he had ground together 
on finishing Miss Brass’s note 

‘ Oh Sampson » ’ he muttered, ‘ good worthy cieature — if I could 
but hug you » If I could only fold you in my arms, and squeeze 
your libs, as I could squeeze them if I once had you tight — w^hat a 
meeting there would be between us * If we ever do cross each 
other again, Sampson, w^ell have a greeting not easily to be for- 
gotten, trust me This time, Sampson, this moment when all had 
gone on so well, was so nicely chosen ' It w^as so thoughtful of 
you, so penitent, so good Oh, if we were face to face in this room 
again, my white-livered man of law, how well contented one of us 
would be ^ ’ 

There he stopped , and raising the bowd of punch to his lips, 
drank a long deep di aught as if it w^ere fair w^ater and cooling to 
his parched mouth Setting it down abruptly, and resuming his 
preparations, he went on with his soliloquy 

‘ There’s Sally,’ he said, with flashing eyes , ‘ the woman has 
spirit, determination, purpose — was she asleep, or petrified ? She 
could have stabbed him — poisoned him safely She might have 
seen this coming on Why does she give me notice w^hen it’s too 
late? When he sat there, — ^yonder there, over there, — with his 
white face, and red head, and sickly smile, why didn’t I know what 
was passing in his heart? It should have stopped beating, that 
night, if I had been in his secret, or there are no diugs to lull a man 
to sleep, or no fire to burn him > ’ 

Another draught from the bowl , and, coweiing over the fire wuth 
a ferocious aspect, he muttered to himself again 

* And this, like every other trouble and anxiety I have had of late 
times, springs from that old dotard and his darling child — two 
wretched feeble wanderers ’ I’ll be their evil genius yet And you, 
sw^eet Kit, honest Kit, virtuous, innocent Kit, look to yourself 
Where I hate, I bite I hate you, my darling fellow, with good 
cause, and proud as you are to-night, I’ll have my turn — What’s 
that>’ 

A knocking at the gate he had closed A loud and violent 
knocking Then, a pause , as if those who knocked had stopped 
to listen Then, the noise again, more clamorous and importunate 
than before 

^ So soon » ’ said the dw^arf * And so eager t I am afraid I shall 
disappoint you It’s well I’m quite prepared Sally, I thank you ^ ’ 
As he spoke, he extinguished the candle In his impetuous 
attempts to subdue the brightness of the fire, he overset the stove, 
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which came tumbling fon\ard, and fell with a crash upon the burn- 
ing embers it had shot foith m its descent, leaving the room in 
pitchy darkness The noise at the gate still continuing, he felt his 
way to the dooi, and stepped into the open an 
At that moment the knocking ceased It was about eight 
o’clock, but the dead of the darkest night would have been as 
noon day in comparison with the thick cloud which then rested 
upon the earth, and shrouded everything from view He darted 
forward for a few paces, as if into the mouth of some dim, yawning 
ca\cm, then, thinking he had gone wrong, changed the direction 
of his steps , then, stood still, not knowing where to turn 
‘ If they would knock again,’ said Quilp, trying to peer into the 
gloom by which he was surrounded, ‘ the sound might guide me 1 
Come ’ Batter the gate once more ' ’ 

He stood listening intently, but the noise was not renewed 
Nothing was to be heard in that deserted place, but, at intervals, 
the distant barking of dogs The sound was far away — now in one 
quarter, now answered in another — ^nor was it any guide, for it 
often came from shipboard, as he knew 

‘ If I could find a wall or fence,* said the dwarf, stretching out 
his arms, and walking slowly on, ‘ I should know which way to 
turn A good, black, devil’s night this, to have my dear friend 
heie > If I had but that wish, it might, for anything I cared, never 
be day again * 

As the words passed his lips, he staggered and fell — and next 
moment was fighting with the cold dark w^ater ^ 

Foi all its bubbling up and rushing m his ears, he could hear the 
knocking at the gate again — could hear a shout that folio w^ed it — 
could recognise the voice For all his struggling and plashing, he 
could understend that they had lost their w^ay, and had w’^andeied 
back to the point from which they started , that they w^ere all but 
looking on, while he was drowned , that they were close at hand, 
but could not make an effort to save him , that he himself had shut 
and haired them out He answered the shout — with a yell, wdnch 
seemed to make the hundred fires that danced before his eyes 
tremble and flicker, as if a gust of wind had stirred them It was 
of no avail The strong tide filled his throat, and bore him on, 
upon its lapid current 

Another mortal struggle, and he was up again, beating the water 
with his hands, and looking out, with wild and glaring eyes that 
showed him some black object he was drifting close upon The 
hull of a ship » He could touch its smooth and slippery surface 
with his hand One loud cry now — ^but the lesistless w^ater bore 
him down before he could give it utterance, and, driving him under 
It, carried away a corpse 

It toyed and sported with its ghastly freight, now bruising it 
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against the slimy piles, now hiding it in mud or long rank grass, 
now dragging it heavily over rough stones and gravel, now feigning 
to yield it to its own element, and in the same action luring it away, 
until, tired of the ugly plaything, it flung it on a swamp — a dismal 
place where pirates had swung in chains through many a wintry 
night — and left it there to bleach. 

And there it lay, alone. The sky was red with flame, and the 



water that bore it there' had been tinged with the sullen light as it 
flowed along. * The place the deserted carcase had left so recently, 
a living man, was now a blazing ruin. There was something of the 
glare upon its face. The hair, stirred by the damp breeze, played 
in a kind of mockery of death — such a mockery as the dead man 
himself would have delighted in when alive— -about its head, and its 
dress fluttered idly in the night wind. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

Lighted rooms, bright fires, cheerful faces, the music of glad voices, 
words of love and welcome, vrarm hearts, and tears of happiness — 
what a change is this I But it is to such delights that Kit i^ 
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hastening They are awaiting him, he knows. He fears he will die 
of joy before he gets among them 

They have prepaied him for this, all day He is not to be earned 
off to-moriow with the lest, they tell him first By degrees they let 
him know that doubts ha\e arisen, that inquiries are to be made, 
and perhaps he may be paidoned after all At last, the evening 
being come, they bring him to a loom wheie some gentlemen are 
assembled Foiemost among them is his good old master, who 
comes and takes him by the hand He heais that his innocence is 
established, and that he is pardoned He cannot see the speaker, 
but he turns towaids the voice, and in trying to answer, falls down 
insensible 

They lecovei him again, and tell him he must be composed, and 
bear this like a man ^ Somebody says he must think of his poor 
mother It is because" he does think of her so much that the happy 
news has o^erpoweied him They crowd about him, and tell him 
that the truth has gone abroad, and that all the town and countiy 
1 mg w ith sympathy for his misfortunes He has no ears for this His 
thoughts, as yet, have no w ider lange than home Does sh know it ^ 
what did she say ^ who told her ^ He can speak of nothing else 

They make him dunk a little wine, and talk kindly to him foi a 
w'hile, until he is moie collected, and can listen, and thank them 
He is flee to go Mr Garland thinks, if he feels better, it is time 
they went away The gentlemen cluster round him, and shake 
hands with him He feels \eiy giateful to them for the interest 
they ha\e m him, and foi the kind piomises they make, but the 
power of speech is gone again, and he has much ado to keep his 
feet, even though leaning on his mastei^s arm 

As they come through the dismal passages, some officers of the 
jail who arc m. waiting theie, congratulate him, m their lough way, 
on his lelease The newsmongei is of the numbei, but his manner 
IS not quite hearty — theie is something of suilmess in hiS compli- 
ments He looks upon Kit as an intruder, as one w ho has obtained 
admission to that place on false pietences, who has enjoyed a privilege 
without being duly qualified He may be a very good sort of young 
man, he thinks, but he has no business theie, and the sooner he is 
gone, the better 

The last door shuts behind him They have passed the outer 
wall, and stand in the open air — in the street he has so often pictuied 
to himself wffien hemmed m by the gloomy stones, and which has 
been in all his dreams It seems widei and more busy than it used 
to be The night is bad, and yet how^ cheerful and gay in his eyes * 
One of the gentlemen, m taking leave of him, pressed some money 
into his hand He has not counted it , but when they have gone a 
few paces beyond the box foi poor Prisoners, he hastily letums and 
drops It in 
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Mr Garland has a coach waiting in a neighbouring street, and, 
taking Kit inside with him, bids the man drive home At first, they 
can only travel at a foot-pace, and then with torches going on before, 
because of the heavy fog But, as they get farther from the ii\er, 
and leave the closer portions of the town behind, they are able to 
dispense with this precaution and to pioceed at a brisker rate On 
the road, hard galloping would be too slow for Kit , but, when they 
are drawing near their journey's end, he begs they may go more 
slowly, and, when the house appeals in sight, that they may stop — 
only for a minute or two, to give him time to breathe 

But theie is no stopping then, for the old gentleman speaks stoutly 
to him, the hoises mend their pace, and they aie already at the 
garden-gate Next minute, they are at the door There is a noise 
of tongues, and tread of feet, inside It opens Kit rushes in, and 
finds his mother clinging round his neck 

And there, too, is the evei faithful Barbara's mother, still holding 
the baby as if she had never put it down since that sad day when 
they little hoped to have such joy as this —there she is, Heaven bless 
her, crying her e>es out, and sobbing as never woman sobbed befoie , 
and theie is little Barbara — ^poor little Barbara, so much thinner and 
so much paler, and yet so very pretty — trembling like a leaf and 
supporting herself against the wall , and there is Mrs Garland, neater 
and nicei than ever, fainting away stone dead ivith nobody to help 
hei , and theie is Mr Abel, violently blowing his nose, and wanting 
to embrace everybody , and there is the single gentleman hovering 
round them all, and constant to nothing for an instant , and there 
IS that good, dear, thoughtful little Jacob, sitting all alone by himself 
on the bottom stair, with his hands on his knees like an old man, 
roaring fearfully without giving any trouble to anybody , and each 
and all of them are for the time clean out of their wits^i and do jointly 
and severally commit all manner of follies 

And even when the rest have m some measuie come to themselves 
again, and can find words and smiles, Barbara — that soft-hearted, 
gentle, foolish little Baibara — is suddenly missed, and found to be 
in a swoon by herself in the back parloui, fiom which swoon she 
falls into hysterics, and from which hysterics into a swoon again, 
and IS, indeed, so bad, that despite a mortal quantity of vinegar and 
cold water she is hardly a bit better at last than she was at first. 
Then, Kit's mother comes in and says, will he come and speak to 
her , and Kit says ‘ Yes,’ and goes , and he says in a kind voice 
‘ Barbara ^ ' and Barbara's mother tells her that ‘ it’s only Kit , ' and 
Barbara says (with her eyes closed all the time) ‘ Oh t but is it him 
indeed ? ' and Barbara's mother says ‘ To be sure it is, my dear , 
there's nothing the matter now.’ And m further assurance that he’s 
safe and sound, Kit speaks to her again , and then Barbara goes ofi 
into another fit of laughter, and then into another fit of crying^ andi 
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then Baibara’s mother and Kit’s mother nod to each other and 
pretend to scold her — but only to bung her to herself the faster, 
bless you * — and being expeiienced matrons, and acute at perceiving 
the first dawning symptoms of recoveiy, they comfort Kit with the 
assurance that ‘ she’ll do now,’ and so dismiss him to the place from 
whence he came 

Well ^ In that place (which is the next room) there are decanters 
of wine, and all that sort of thing, set out as grand as if Kit and his 
fiiends were first-rate company , and there is little Jacob, walking, 
as the popular phrase is, into a home-made plum-cake, at a most 
surprising pace, and keeping his eye on the figs and oranges which 
are to follow, and making the best use of his time, you may believe 
Kit no sooner comes in, than that single gentleman (never was such 
a busy gentleman) charges all the glasses — bumpers — and drinks 
his health, and tells him he shall never want a fiiend w^hile he lives , 
and so does Mr Garland, and so does Mrs Garland, and so does 
Mr Abel But, even this honour and distinction is not all, for the 
single gentleman forthwith pulls out of his pocket a massive silver 
watch — going hard, and right to half a second — and upon the back 
of this w^atch is engraved Kit’s name, wnth flourishes all over , and 
in short it is Kit’s watch, bought expressly for him, and piesented to 
him on the spot You may rest assured that Mr and Mrs Garland 
can’t help hinting about their pieseiit, m store, and that Mr Abel 
tells outright that he has his^ and that Kit is the happiest of 
the happy 

Theie is one friend he has not seen yet, and as he cannot be 
conveniently introduced into the family ciicle, by reason of his 
being an iron-shod quadruped. Kit takes the first opportunity of 
slipping away and hurrying to the stable The moment he lays 
his hand upon the latch, the pony neighs the loudest pony’s greet- 
ing, before he has crossed the threshold, the pony is capering 
about his loose box (foi he brooks not the indignity of a halter), 
mad to give him welcome , and when Kit goes up to caress and 
pat him, the pony rubs his nose against his coat, and fondles him 
moie lovingly than ever pony fondled man It is the crowning 
circumstance of his earnest, heartfelt reception , and Kit fairly puts 
his arm round Whiskei’s neck and hugs him 

But how comes Barbara to trip in there? and how smart she is 
again * she has been at her glass since she recovered How comes 
Barbara m the stable, of all places in the worlds Wh>, since Kit 
has been away, the pony would take his food from nobody but her, 
and Barbara, you see, not dreaming that Christopher was there, and 
just looking in, to see that everything was right, has come upon him 
unawares Blushing little Barbara ’ 

It may be that Kit has caressed the pony enough, it may be 
that there are even better things to caiess than ponies. He leaves 
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him for Barbara at any rate, and hopes she is better. Yes. Barbara 
is a great deal better. She is afraid — and here Barbara looks down 
and blushes more — that he must have thought her very foolish. 
* Not at all,’ says Kit. Barbara is glad of that, and coughs — Hem 1 
—just the slightest cough possible — not more than that. 




What a discreet pony when he chooses ! He is as quiet now as 
if he were of marble. He has a very knowing look, but that he 
always has. ‘We have hardly had time to shake hands, Barbara,’ 
says Kit. Barbara gives him hers, Why, she is trembling now! 
Foolish, fluttering Barbara I 

Arm’s length? The length of an arm is not much. Barbara’s 
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was not a long aim, by any means, and besides, she didn’t hold it 
out straight, but bent a little Kit was so near her when they 
shook hands, that he could see a small tiny tear, yet trembling on 
an eyelash It was natural that he should look at it, unknown to 
Barbara It w^as natural that Barbara should raise her eyes un- 
consciously, and find him out Was it natural that at that instant, 
without any previous impulse or design, Kit should kiss Barbara^ 
He did it, whether or no Barbaia said ‘ for shame,’ but let him 
do It too — twice He might have done it thiice, but the pony 
kicked up his heels and shook his head, as if he were suddenly 
taken with convulsions of delight, and Barbaia being frightened, 
ran aw’’ay — not straight to where her mother and Kit’s mother were, 
though, lest they should see how led hei cheeks w^ere, and should 
ask her why Sly little Barbaia * 

When the first transports of the w^hole party had subsided, and 
Kit and his mother, and Barbara and her mother, with little Jacob 
and the baby to boot, had had their suppers together — which there 
w^as no hurrying o\ei, for they were going to stop there all night — 
Mr Garland called Kit to him, and taking him into a room wdiere 
they could be alone, told him that he had something yet to say, 
which would surprise him greatly Kit looked so anxious and 
turned so pale on hearing this, that the old gentleman hastened to 
add, he w’'Ould be agreeably surprised, and asked him if he would 
be ready next moinmg foi a jouiney 
‘ For a journey, sir » ’ ciied Kit 

‘ In company with me and my friend in the next room Can 
you guess its purpose ^ ’ 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his head 
‘ Oh yes I think you do already,’ said his master ‘ Tiy ’ 

Kit murmured something lathei rambling and unintelligible, but 
he plainly pionounced the words ‘ Miss Nell,’ three 01 foui times — • 
shaking his head while he did so, as if he would add that there wns 
no hope of that 

But Mr Garland, instead of saying ‘Try again,’ as Kit had 
made sure he w’-ould, told him very seriously, that he had guessed 
right 

‘ The place of their retreat is indeed discovered,’ he said, ‘ at last 
And that is our journey’s end ’ 

Kit faltered out such questions as, wheie was it, and how had it 
been found, and how long since, and was she w^ell and happy? 

* Happy she is, beyond all doubt,’ said Mr Garland ‘And well, 
I — I trust she will be soon She has been weak and ailing, as I 
learn, but she was better when I heard this morning, and they were 
full of hope Sit you down, and you shall hear the rest ’ 

Scarcely venturing to draw his breath, Kit did as he was told 
Mr Garland then related to him, how he had a brother (of whom 
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he would remember to have heard him speak, and whose picture, 
taken when he was a young man, hung m the best room), and how 
this brother lived a long way off, in a country-place, with an old 
clergyman who had been his early friend How, although they 
loved each other as brothers should, they had not met for many 
years, but had communicated by letter from time to time, always 
looking forward to some period when they would take each other 
by the hand once more, and still letting the Present time steal on, 
as It was the habit for men to do, and suffering the Future to melt 
into the Past How this brother, whose temper was very mild and 
quiet and retiring — such as Mr Abel's — was greatly beloved by 
the simple people among whom he d\\elt, who quite revered the 
Bachelor (for so they called him), and had eveiy one experienced 
his charity and benevolence How even those slight circumstances 
had come to his knowledge, very slowly and in course of years, for 
the Bachelor was one of those whose goodness shuns the light, and 
who have more pleasure m discovering and extolling the good 
deeds of others, than in tiumpetmg their own, be they never so 
commendable How, for that reason, he seldom told them of his 
village friends ^ but how, for all that, his mind had become so full 
of two among them — a child and an old man, to whom he had been 
very kind — that, in a letter received a few days before, he had 
dwelt upon them from first to last, and had told such a tale of their 
wandering, and mutual love, that few could read it without being 
moved to tears How he, the recipient of that letter, was directly 
led to the belief that these must be the very wanderers for whom 
so much search had been made, and whom Heaven had diiected 
to his brother's care How he had written for such further informa- 
tion as would put the fact beyond all doubt , how it had that morn- 
ing arrived, had confirmed his fiist impression into a ceitamty, 
and was the immediate cause of that journey being ’planned, which 
they weie to take to-morrow 

‘ In the meantime,' said the old gentleman, rising, and laying his 
hand on Kit’s shoulder, * you have a great need of rest , for such a 
day as this would wear out the strongest man Good night, and 
Heaven send our journey may have a prosperous ending * ’ 


CHAPTER LXIX 

Kit was no sluggard next morning, but, springing from his bed 
some time before day, began to prepare for his welcome expedition. 
The hurry of spirits consequent upon the events of yesterday, and 
the unexpected intelligence he had heard at night, had troubled 
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his sleep through the long dark hours, and summoned such uneasy 
dreams about his pillow that it was rest to rise 

But, had It been the beginning of some great labour with the 
same end in view — had it been the commencement of a long 
journey, to be performed on foot in that inclement season of the 
year, to be pursued under every privation and difficulty, and to be 
achieved only vith great distress, fatigue, and suffering — ^had it 
been the dawn of some painful enterprise, certain to task his 
utmost po^^ers of resolution and endurance, and to need his utmost 
fortitude, but only likely to end, if happily achieved, in good 
fortune and delight to Nell — Kit’s cheerful zeal would have been 
as highly roused Kit’s ardour and impatience would have been, 
at least, the same 

Nor vas he alone excited and eager Befoie he had been up a 
quarter of an hour the whole house was astir and busy Eveiybody 
hurried to do something towards facilitating the preparations The 
single gentleman, it is true, could do nothing himself, but he o\er- 
looked eveiybody else and was more locomotive than anybody 
The work of packing and making ready went briskly on, and by 
daybreak every preparation for the journey was completed Then, 
Kit began to wish they had not been quite so nimble, for the 
travelling-carnage which had been hired for the occasion w^as not 
to arrive until nine o’clock, and there was nothing but breakfast to 
fill up the intervening blank of one hour and a half 

Yes there was, though Iheie w^as Barbara Barbara w^as busy, 
to be sure, but so much the better — Kit could help her, and that 
w’^ould pass away the time better than any means that could be 
devised Barbara had no objection to this arrangement, and Kit, 
tracking out the idea which had come upon him so suddenly over- 
night, began to think that surely Barbara was fond of him, and 
suiely he was fond of Barbara 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told — as it must and ought 
to be — Barbara seemed, of all the little household, to take least 
pleasure in the bustle of the occasion , and when Kit, m the open- 
ness of his heart, told her how glad and overjoyed it made him, 
Barbara became more downcast still, and seemed to have even less 
pleasure in it than before > 

‘ You have not been home so long, Christopher,’ said Barbara — 
and It is impossible to tell how carelessly she said it — * You have 
not been home so long, that you need be glad to go away again, I 
should think ’ 

‘ But for such a purpose,’ returned Kit * To bung back Miss 
Nell ’ To see her again ’ Only think of that ’ I am so pleased 
too, to think thatjm will see her, Barbara, at last ’ 

Barbara did not absolutely say that she felt no gratification on 
this point, but she expressed the sentiment so plainly by one httle 
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toss of hei head, that Kit -was quite disconcerted, and ^^ondered, 
in his simplicity, ^\hy she was so cool about it 

‘You'll say she has the sweetest and beautifullest face }ou ever 
saw, I know,' said Kit, lubbing his hands. ‘ Pm sure you’ll say 
that’ 

Baibara tossed her head again 
‘ What’s the matter, Barbaia? ’ said Kit 

‘ Nothing,’ cried Barbara And Baibara pouted — not sulLil), or 
in an ugly manner, but just enough to make her look more cheiry- 
lipped than evei 

There is no school in which a pupil gets on so fast, as that in 
which Kit became a scholar when he gave Baibara the kiss He 
saw what Baibara meant now — he had his lesson by heart all at 
once — she was the book — there it was before him, as plain as print, 

‘ Barbara,’ said Kit, ‘ you’re not cioss with me > ’ 

Oh dear no 1 Why should Baibara be cioss ^ And w^hat light 
had she to be cross > And what did it matter whethei she was 
cross or not ? Who minded hei ! 

‘ Why, / do,’ said Kit ‘ Of course I do ’ 

Baibara didn’t see why it was of course, at all 
Kit was sure she must Would she think again ? 

Certainly, Barbara w^ould think again No, she didn’t see why it 
was of course She didn’t understand what Christopher meant 
And besides she w^as sure they wanted her up staiis by this time, and 
she must go, indeed 

‘ No, but, Barbara,’ said Kit, detaining her gently, ‘ let us part 
friends I was ahvays thinking of you, in my tioubles I should 
have been a gieat deal moie miserable than I w^as, if it hadn’t been 
for you ’ 

Goodness gracious, how pretty Barbara was when she coloured — - 
and when she trembled, like a little shrinking bird 

‘ I am telhng you the truth, Barbaia, upon my word, but not half 
so strong as I could wish,’ said Kit^ ‘ When 1 want you to be 
pleased to see Miss Nell, it’s only because I like you to be pleased 
with what pleases me — that’s all As to her, Baibaia, I think I 
could almost die to do her service, but you w^ould think so too, if 
you knew her as I do I am sure you would ’ 

Barbara was touched, and sorry to have appeared mdiffeient 
‘ I have been used, you see,’ said Kit, ‘ to talk and think of her, 
almost as if she was an angel When I look foiward to meeting 
her again, I think of her smiling as she used to do, and being glad 
to see me, and putting out her hand and saying, “ It’s my own old 
Kit,” or some such words as those — ^like what she used to say. I 
think of seeing her happy, and with friends about her, and brought 
up as she deserves, and as she ought to be. When I think of myself, 
It’s as her old servant, and one that loved her dearly, as his kind, 
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good, gentle mistiess ^ and who would h^rve gone— yes, and still 
would go— through any harm to serve her Once, I couldn’t help 
being afraid that if she came back with friends about her she might 
forget, or be ashamed of having knoivn, a humble lad like me, and 
so might speak coldly, which ^vould have cut me, Barbara, deeper 
than I can tell But when I came to think again, I felt sure that I 
was doing her wiong m this , and so I went on, as I did at fiist, 
hoping to see her once more, just as she used to be Hoping this, 
and remembeimg what she was, has made me feel as if I would 
always try to please her, and always be what I should like to seem 
to hei if I was still her seivant If Vm the better for that— and I 
don’t think I’m the worse— I am grateful to hei for it, and love and 
honour her the moie That’s the plain honest truth, dear Barbara, 
upon my woid it is * ’ 

Little Baibai a was not of a vvaywaid 01 capricious nature, and, 
being full of remoise, melted into tears To what more conversa- 
tion this might hav e led, w e need not stop to inquire ^ for the wheels 
of the carnage vveie heard at that moment, and, being followed by 
a smart iing at the gaiden gate, caused the bustle m the house, 
which had laid doimant for a short time, to burst again into tenfold 
life and vigour 

Simultaneously with the tiavelling equipage, ariived Mr Chuckster 
m a hackney cab, with certain papers and supplies of money for 
the single gentleman, into whose hands he delivered them This 
duty discharged, he subsided into the bosom of the family , and, 
entei taming himself with a strolling 01 peripatetic breakfast, watched, 
with genteel indifFeience, the piocess of loading the carriage 

* Snobby’s in this, I see, sir ? ’ he said to Mr Abel Gailand ‘ I 
thought he wasn’t m the last tiip because it was expected that his 
presence wouldn’t be acceptable to the ancient buffalo.’ 

‘ To whom, sir,’ demanded Mi Abel. 

‘ To the old gentleman,’ leturiied Mr Chuckstei, slightly abashed 

‘Our client piefeis to take him now,’ said Mr. Abel, drily 
‘ There is no longei any need for that piecaution, as my fathei’s 
lelationship to a gentleman in whom the objects of his search have 
full confidence, will be a sufficient guarantee for the friendly nature 
of their eriand ’ 

‘Ah’’ thought Ml Chuckstei, looking out of window, ‘anybody 
but me ’ Snobby before me, of course He didn’t happen to take 
that particular five-pound note, but I have not the smallest doubt 
that he’s always up to somethmg of that sort I always said it, long 
before this came out Devilish pretty girl that ’ ’Ron my soul, an 
amazing little cieature > ’ 

Barbaia was the subject of Mi Chuckstei’s commendations , and 
as she w'as lingexuig ncai the carnage (all being now ready for its 
departuie), that gentleman was suddenly seized with a strong mteiest 
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in the proceedings, which impelled him to swagger down the garden, 
and take up his position at a convenient ogling distance. Having 
had great experience of the sex, and being perfectly acquainted 
with all those little artifices which find the readiest road to their 
hearts, Mr. Chuckster, on taking his ground, planted one hand on 










his hip, and with the other adjusted his fiowdng hair. This is a 
favourite attitude in the polite circles, and, accompanied with a 
graceful whistling, has been known to do immense execution. 

Such, however, is the difference between town and country, that 
nobody took the smallest notice of this insinuating figure ; the 
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'v^ietches being wholly engaged m bidding the travellers farewell, in 
kissing hands to each other, weaving handkerchiefs, and the like 
tame and vulgar practices For, now, the single gentleman and 
Mr Garland w^eie in the carnage, and the post-boy was in the 
saddle, and Kit, w^ell wrapped and muffled up, was in the rumble 
behind, and Mis Garland was theie, and Mr Abel was theie, 
and Kit's mother was there, and little Jacob was there, and Barbaia’s 
mother wms visible in remote perspective, nursing the ever-wakeful 
baby , and all were nodding, beckoning, curtseying, or crying out, 
‘ Good-bye < ' with all the energy they could express In another 
minute, the carriage was out of sight , and Mr Chuckstei remained 
alone on the spot where it had lately been, wuth a \ision of Kit 
standing up in the rumble waving his hand to Barbara, and of 
Barbara in the full light and lustre of his eyes — hts eyes — Chuck- 
ster’s — Chuckster the successful— on whom ladies of quality had 
looked with favour from phaetons in the parks on Sundays — weaving 
hers to Kit < 

How Ml Chuckstei, entianced by this monstious fact, stood for 
some time rooted to the eaith, protesting within himself that Kit 
was the Piince of felonious characters, and very Emperor or Great 
Mogul of Snobs, and how he cleaily traced this revolting circum- 
stance back to that old villany of the shilling, are matters foreign to 
our purpose, which is to track the rolling wheels, and bear the 
tiavellers company on their cold, bleak journey 

It was a bitter day A keen wind w^as blowing, and rushed 
against them fieicely bleaching the hard ground, shaking the white 
host from the trees and hedges, and whirling it away like dust 
But little cared Kit for w^eather Theie was a freedom and fresh- 
ness m the wind, as it came howling by, which, let it cut never so 
sharp, was w’-elcome As it swept on with its cloud of frost, bearing 
down the diy' twigs and boughs and withered leaves, and carrying 
them away pell-mell, it seemed as though some general sympathy 
had got abroad, and eveiy thing w’'as in a huiry, like themselves 
The harder the gusts, the better progress they appeared to make. 
It was a good thing to go struggling and fighting forward, vanquish- 
ing them one by one , to watch them dn-ving up, gathering strength 
and fury as they came along , to bend for a moment, as they w^histled 
past , and then, to look back and see them speed away, their hoarse 
noise dying in the distance, and the stout trees cowering down 
before them 

All day long, it blew without cessation The night was clear and 
stai light, but the wind had not fallen, and the cold was piercing 
Sometimes — tow^ards the end of a long stage — Kit could not help 
wishing It were a little warmer but when they stopped to change 
horses, and he had had a good run, and what with that, and the 
bustle of paying the old postilion, and rousing the new one, and 
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running to and fio again until the hoises were put to, he was so 
warm that the blood tingled and smarted in his fingers’ ends— then, 
he felt as if to have it one degree less cold would be to lose half the 
delight and glory of the journey and up he jumped again, right 
cheerily, singing to the merry music of the wheels as they rolled 
away, and, leaving the townspeople in their Avarm beds, pursued 
then course along the lonely road 
Meantime the two gentlemen inside, who weie little disposed to 
sleep, beguiled the time with conversation As both were anxious 
and expectant, it natuially turned upon the subject of their expe- 
dition, on the manner in which it had been biought about, and on 
the hopes and fears they entei tamed respecting it. Of the formei 
they had many, of the latter few — none perhaps beyond that inde- 
finable uneasiness which is inseparable from suddenly awakened 
tiope, and protracted expectation 
In one of the pauses of their discouise, and w^hen half the night 
had worn away, the single gentleman, who had gradually become 
nioie and more silent and thoughtful, turned to his companion and 
said abruptly . 

‘ Are you a good listener ^ ’ 

* Like most other men, I suppose,’ leturned Mi Garland, smiling 
‘I can be, if I am inteiested, and if not interested, I should still 
try to appear so. Why do you ask ? ’ 

‘ I have a short nairative on my lips,’ rejoined his friend, ‘ and 
will try you with it It is veiy brief’ 

Pausing for no reply, he laid his hand on the old gentleman’s 
sleeve, and proceeded thus 

‘There were once two brotheis, who loved each other dearly 
There \Yas a dispaiity in their ages — some twelve years I am not 
sure but they may insensibly have loved each other the bettei for 
that reason Wide as the interval between them was, however, 
they became rivals too soon The deepest and strongest affection 
of both their hearts settled upon one object 
‘ The youngest — there were reasons foi his being sensitive and 
watchful — was the first to find this out I wull not tell you w^hat 
misery he underwent, what agony of soul he knew, how great his 
mental struggle was He had been a sickly child His bi other, 
patient and considerate in the midst of his own high health and 
strength, had many and many a day denied himself the sports he 
loved, to sit beside his couch, telhng him old stories till his pale 
face lighted up wnth an unwonted glow^ , to caiiy him in his arms 
to some green spot, where he could tend the poor pensive boy as 
he looked upon the bright summer day, and saw all nature healthy 
but himself , to be, in any way, his fond and faithful nurse. I may 
not dwell on all he did, to make the poor, weak creatuie love him, 
01 my tale would have no end. But when the time of trial came^ 
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the younger brother’s heart was full of those old days Heaven 
strengthened it to lepay the sacrifices of inconsiderate youth by one 
of thoughtful manhood He left his brother to be happy The 
truth never passed his lips, and he quitted the country, hopmo- to 
die abroad ^ 

‘The eldei biothei manied hei ‘She was in Heaven before 
long, and left him w ith an infant daughter 
‘ If }ou have seen the picture-gallery of any one old family, you 
will remember how the same face and figure—often the fairest and 
slightest of them all— come upon you in different generations , and 
how you tiace the same s^^eet gnl through a lo*g line of portraits— 
nevei giowing old or changing— the Good Angel of the race- 
abiding by them in all leveises— redeeming all their sms — 

‘In this daughtei the mothei lived again You may judge ^\lth 
what devotion he who lost that mother almost in the winning, clung 
to this girl, her bieathing image She giew to womanhood, and 
gave her heait to one w^ho could not know its worth Well » Her 
fond father could not see her pine and droop He might be more 
deseivmg than he thought him He surely might become so, with 
a wife like her He joined their hands, and they w^ere married 
‘Thiough all the misery that followed this union, through all 
the cold neglect and undeserved repioach , thiough all the poverty 
he bi ought upon her, through all the stiuggles of their daily life, 
loo mean and pitiful to tell, but dreadful to endiiie, she toiled on, 
in the deep dc\otion of hei spiiit, and in her better nature, as only 
w^omen can llei means and substance wasted , her father nearly 
beggaied b} hci husband's hand, and the hourly witness (for they 
lived now under one roof) of hei ill-usage and unhappiness, — she 
never, but for him, bewailed hei fate Patient, and upheld by 
stiong affection to the last, she died a wndow of some three wrecks' 
date, leaving to her father’s care tv^o orphans , one a son of ten or 
twelve years old , the other a girl — such another infant child — the 
same in helplessness, m age, in form, m feature — as she had been 
hei self wdien her young mother died 

‘The elder brothei, grandfather to these tw^o children, w^as now 
a broken man, ciushed and borne dowm, less by the w^eight of 
years than by the heavy hand of sorrow^ With the wreck of his 
possessions, he began to trade — in pictuies fiist, and then in curious 
ancient things Pie had entei tamed a fondness for such matteis 
fiom a boy, and the tastes he had cultivated weie now to }ield him 
an anxious and precarious subsistence 

‘The boy giew like his father m mind and person, the girl so 
like hei mother, that when the old man had hei on his knee, and 
looked into her mild blue eyes, he felt as if awakening from a 
wretched dream, and his daughter were a little child again The 
waywaid boy soon spurned the shelter of his roof, and sought 
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associates more congenial to his taste The old man and the child 
dwelt alone together 

‘ It was then, when the love of two dead people who had been 
nearest and dearest to his heart, was all transferred to this slight 
creatuie, when her face, constantly before him, reminded him, fiom 
hoiu to hour, of the too early change he had seen in such another 
— of all the suffeimgs he had watched and known, and all his child 
had undeigone, vhen the young man’s profligate and haidenccl 
course drained him of money as his fathei’s had, and even some- 
times occasioned them temporary privation and distress, it was 
then that there began to beset him, and to be ever in his mind, a 
gloomy diead of poverty and want He had no thought for himself 
m this His fear was for the child It was a spectre in his house, 
and haunted him night and day 

‘ The young brother had been a traveller in many countries, and 
had made his pilgrimage through life alone His voluntary banish- 
ment had been misconstrued, and he had borne (not without pain) 
reproach and slight for doing that which had wrung his heart, and 
cast a mournful shadow on his path Apart from this, communi- 
cation between him and the elder ivas difficult, and uncertain, and 
often failed, still, it was not so wholly broken off but that he learnt 
— ^with long blanks and gaps betw^een each interval of information — 
all that I have told you now 

‘ Then, di earns of their young, happy life — happy to him though 
laden with pain and eaily care — visited his pillow yet oftener than 
before , and every night, a boy again, he w^as at his brother’s side 
With the utmost speed he could exert, he settled his affairs , con- 
veitcd into money all the goods he had, and, with honouiable 
wealth enough foi both, with open heait and hand, wath limbs that 
trembled as they boie him on, with emotion such as men can haidly 
beai and live, airived one evening at his bi other’s door 

The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, stopped * The 
rest,’ said Mi Gailand, piessmg his hand after a pause, ' I 
know ’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined his friend, Sve may spare ouiselves the sequel 
You know the poor result of all my search Even wffien by dint 
of such inquiries as the utmost \igilance and sagacity could set on 
foot, w^e found they had been seen with two poor travelling show- 
men — and m time discovered the men themselves — and in time, 
the actual place of their letreat , even then, w^e were too late Pray 
God we are not too late again ^ ’ 

‘We cannot be,’ said Mr Gailand ‘This time we must succeed ’ 

‘ I have believed and hoped so,’ leturncd the other ‘ I try to 
believe and hope so still But a heavy weight has fallen on my 
spirits, my good fiiend, and the sadness that gathers over me, will 
yield to neither hope nor reason ’ 
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‘That does not surprise me/ said Mr Garland, ‘it is a natural 
consequence of the events you have recalled, of this dreary time 
and place , and above all, of this wild and dismal night A dismal 
night, indeed » Hark 1 how the ^Mnd is howling 1 ^ 


CHAPTER LXX 

Day broke, and found them still upon their way Since leaving home, 
they had halted here and there for necessary refreshment, and had 
frequently been delayed, especially in the night-time, by waiting foi 
fiesh hoises They had made no other stoppages, but the weather 
continued rough, and the roads were often steep and heavy It 
would be night again bcfoie they reached their place of destination 

Kit, all bluff and hardened with the cold, went on manfully, and, 
having enough to do to keep his blood circulating, to picture to 
himself the happy end of this adventuious journey, and to look 
about him and be amazed at eveiythmg, had little spare time for 
thinking of discomforts Though his impatience, and that of his 
fellow-travellers, rapidly increased as the day waned, the hours did 
not stand still The short daylight of inter soon faded away, and 
It was dark again when they had yet many miles to tiavcl 

As It grew dusk, the wind fell, its distant moamngs Yeie more 
low and mournful, and, as it came creeping up the load, and 
rattling covcitly among the dry brambles on either hand, it seemed 
like some great phantom for whom the way was narrow, whose 
garments rustled as it stalked along By degrees it lulled and 
died aw^ay, and then it came on to snow 

The flakes fell fast and thick, soon coveiing the ground some 
mches deep, and spreading abroad a solemn stillness The rolling 
wheels were noiseless, and the shaip ring and clatter of the horses' 
hoofs, became a dull, muffled tramp The life of their progress 
seemed to be slowly hushed, and something death-hke to usurp 
Its place 

Shading his eyes from the falling snow, which froze upon their 
lashes and obscured his sight, Kit often tried to catch the earliest 
glimpse of twinkling lights denoting their approach to some not 
distant town He could descry objects enough at such times, but 
none coirectly Now^, a tall church spue appeared in view, which 
presently became a tree, a barn, a shadow on the ground, thrown 
on It by their owm bright lamps Now, there were horsemen, foot- 
passengers, carnages, going on before, or meeting them in narrow 
ways, which, when they were close upon them, turned to shadows 
too A wall, a rum, a sturdy gable end, would rise up in the road. 
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and, when they weie plunging headlong at it, would be the road 
Itself Strange turnings too, bridges, and sheets of water, appeared 
to start up here and there, making the way doubtful and uncertain , 
and yet they were on the same bare road, and these things, like the 
others, as they were passed, turned into dim illusions 

He descended slowly from his seat — ^for his limbs ^\ele numbed — 
when they arrived at a lone posting-house, and inquired how far 
they had to go to reach their journey’s end It was a late hour in 
such by-places, and the people were abed, but a voice answeied 
from an upper window. Ten miles The ten minutes that ensued 
appeared an hour, but at the end of that time, a shiveimg figuie 
led out the horses they required, and after another biief delay they 
were again m motion 

It was a cross-country load, full, after the first thiee or four 
miles, of holes and cart-iuts, which, being covered by the snow, 
were so many pitfalls to the trembling horses, and obliged them 
to keep a foot-pace As it was next to impossible for men so much 
agitated as they were by this time, to sit still and move so slowly, 
all three got out and plodded on behind the carnage The distance 
seemed interminable, and the walk was most laborious As each 
was thinking within himself that the driver must have lost his way, 
a church bell, close at hand, struck the hour of midnight, and the 
carnage stopped It had moved softly enough, but when it ceased 
to crunch the snow, the silence was as startling as if some great 
noise had been replaced by perfect stillness 

* This IS the place, gentlemen,’ said the driver, dismounting from 
his horse, and knocking at the door of a little inn ‘ Halloa > Past 
twelve o’clock is the dead of night here ’ 

The knocking was loud and long, but it failed to lOuse the 
drowsy inmates All continued dark and silent as before They 
fell back a little, and looked up at the windows, which were mere 
black patches m the whitened house front No light appeared 
The house might have been deserted, or the sleepers dead, for any 
air of life it had about it 

They spoke together with a strange inconsistency, in whispers , 
unwilling to disturb again the dreary echoes they had just now raised 
‘ Let us go on,’ said the younger brother, ‘ and leave this good 
fellow to wake them, if he can I cannot rest until I know that we 
are not too late Let us go on, in the name of Heaven ’ ’ 

They did so, leaving the postilion to order such accommodation 
as the house afforded, and to renew his knocking Kit accom- 
panied them with a little bundle, which he had hung in the carriage 
when they left home, and had not forgotten since— the bird m his 
old cage — )\xst as she had left him. She would be glad to see her 
bird, he knew 

The road wound gently downward. As they proceeded, they 
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lost sight of the church whose clock they had heard, and of the 
small village clustering round it The knocking, which was now 
renewed, and which m that stillness they could plainly hear, troubled 
them They wished the man would forbear, or that they had told 
him not to break the silence until they returned 
The old church tower, clad in a ghostly garb of pure cold A\hite 
again rose up before them, and a few moments brought them close 
beside It A venerable building— grey, even in the midst of the 
hoary landscape An ancient sun-dial on the belfry wall was nearly 
hidden by the snow-drift, and scaicely to be known for what it was 
Time Itself seemed to have grown dull and old, as if no day were 
ever to displace the melancholy night 
A wicket gate was close at hand, but there was moie than one 
path across the chmehyard to which it led, and, uncertain which to 
take, they came to a stand again 

The \illage street— it street that could be called which was an 
iiregular cluster of poor cottages of many heights and ages, some 
with their fronts, some with their backs, and some with gable ends 
towards the road, wnth heie and there a sign-post, or a shed en- 
croaching on the path — was close at hand Iheie was a faint light 
in a chamber window^ not far oft, and Kit lan towaids that house to 
ask their way 

His first shout w^as answered by an old man within, who presently 
appeared at the casement, wiappmg some garment lound his throat 
as a protection from the cold, and demanded who w^as abroad at 
that unseasonable houi, wanting him 
* Tis hard weathei this,’ he grumbled, ‘and not a night to call me 
up in My trade is not of that kind that I need be roused from 
bed The business on wdiich folks want me, wall keep cold, 
especially at this season What do you want ? ’ 

‘ I w^ould fiot have roused }ou, if I had known you weie old and 
iiy said Kit 

‘ Old * ’ repeated the othei pee\ishly ‘ How do you know I am 
old? Not so old as you think, fiicnd, peihaps As to being ill, 
you will find many young people in woise case than I am. More’s 
the pity that it should be so — ^not tliat I should be stiong and 
heaity for my years, I mean, but that they should be weak and 
tender I ask >our pardon though,’ said the old man, ‘if I spoke 
rather rough at first My eyes are not good at night — that’s neither 
age nor illness, they never were — ^and I didn’t see you were a 
stranger ’ 

‘I am sorry to call you from your bed,’ said Kit, ‘but those 
gentlemen you may see by the churchyard gate, are strangers too, 
who have just arrived from a long journey, and seek the parsonage- 
house You can direct us ? ’ 

‘ I should be able to,’ answered the old man, in a trembling voice, 
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* for, come next summer, I have been sexton here, good fifty years 
The right-hand path, friend, is the road — There is no ill news for 
our good gentleman, I hope?* 

Kit thanked him, and made him a hasty answer m the negative ^ 
he was turning back, ^\hen his attention was caught by the voice of 
a child Looking up, he saw a very li^-tle cieatuie at a neighbouring 
window 

‘ What IS that ^ * cried the child, earnestly ‘ Has my dream 
come true > Pray speak to me, whoever that is, awake and up * 

‘ Poor boy ^ * said the sexton, before Kit could answer, ‘ how 
goes It, darling ? * 

‘ Has my dream come tme ? * exclaimed the child again, in a 
voice so fervent that it might have thrilled to the heart of any 
listener ‘ But no, that can never be ^ How could it be — Oh t 
how could it ' * 

‘ ‘ I guess his meaning,* said the sexton ‘ To bed again, poor 
boy ** 

‘ Ay f * cried the child, in a burst of despair ‘ I knew it could 
never be, I felt too sure of that, before I asked ’ But, all to-night, 
and last night too, it was the same I never fall asleep, but that 
cruel dream comes back * 

‘ Try to sleep again,* said the old man, soothingly * It will go 
in time * 

‘No, no, I would rather that it staid — ciuel as it is, I would 
rather that it staid,* lejoined the child ‘ I am not afraid to have 
It in my sleep, but I am so sad — so very, very sad ’ 

The old man blessed him, and the child in tears replied Good 
night, and Kit w^as again alone 

He hurried back, moved by what he had heard, though more by 
the child’s manner than by anything he had said, as his meaning 
was hidden from him They took the path indicated by the sexton, 
and soon arrived before the parsonage wall Turning round to 
look about them when they had got thus far, they saw, among some 
ruined buildings at a distance, one single solitary light 

It shone from what appeared to be an old oriel window, and 
being surrounded by the deep shadows of overhanging walls, 
sparkled like a star Bright and glimmering as the stars above 
their heads, lonely and motionless as they, it seemed to claim some 
kindred with the eternal lamps of Heaven, and to bum in fellowship 
wuth them 

‘ What light is that J * said the younger brother 

‘ It is surely,* said Mr Garland, ‘ in the rum where they li\e. I 
see no other ruin hereabouts * 

‘ They cannot,’ returned the brother hastily, ‘ be waking at this 
late hour — * 

Kit interposed directly, and begged that, while they rang and 
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waited at the gate, they would let him make his way to where this 
light was shining, and try to ascertain if any people were about. 
Obtaining the permission he desired, he darted off with breathless 
eagerness, and, still carrying the birdcage in his hand, made straight 

towards the spot. 



It was not easy to hold that pace among the graves, and at 
another time he might have gone more slowly, or round by the 
path. Unmindful of all obstacles, however, he pressed forward 
without slackening his speed, and soon arrived within a few yards 
ofthe. window ; ,■ ■ • 
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He approached as softly as he could, and advancing so near the 
wall as to brush the whitened ivy with his dress, listened There 
was no sound inside The church itself was not more quiet 
Touching the glass with his cheek, he listened again No And 
yet there was such a silence all around, that he felt sure he could 
have heard even the breathing of a sleeper, if there had been one 
there 

A stiange circumstance, a light in such a place at that time of 
night, with no one near it 

A curtain was dra’w n across the lowei portion of the window, and 
he could not see into the room But theie was no shadow thrown 
upon It from within To have gained a footing on the wall and 
tried to look in from above, would have been attended with some 
danger — certainly with some noise, and the chance of terrifying the 
child, if that really weie hei habitation Again and again he listened , 
again and again the same w^eansome blank 

Leaving the spot with slow and cautious steps, and skiiting the 
rum for a few paces, he came at length to a dooi He knocked 
No answ^er But there was a curious noise inside It was difficult 
to determine wdiat it was It boie a resemblance to the low^ moan- 
ing of one in pain, but it was not that, being fai too regular and 
constant Now it seemed a kind of song, now a wail — seemed, 
that is, to his changing fancy, for the sound itself was never changed 
or checked It was unlike anything he had ever heard , and m its 
tone there was something fearful, chilling, and unearthly 

The listener’s blood ran colder now, than ever it had done in 
frost and snow’*, but he knocked again There w^as no answ^er, and 
the sound went on without any interruption He laid his hand 
softly upon the latch, and put his knee against the door. It was 
secured on the inside, but yielded to the pressure, and turned upon 
its hinges He saw the glimmering of a fire upon ^ the old walls, 
and entered 


CHAPTER LXXI 

The dull, red glow^ of a wood fire~for no lamp or candle burnt 
withm the room— showed him a figuie, seated on the hearth wuth 
Its back towards him, bending over the fitful light The attitude 
was that of one who sought the heat It was, and yet was not 
The stooping posture and the cowering form were there, but no 
hands were stretched out to meet the grateful warmth, no shrug or 
shiver compared its luxury with the piercing cold outside With 
limbs huddled together, head bowed dowm, arms crossed upon the 
breast, and fingers tightly clenched, it rocked to and fro upon its 
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seat without a moment’s pause, accompanying the action with the 
mournful sound he had heard 

The heavy door had closed behind him on his entiance, with a 
crash that made him start The figure neither spoke, nor turned to 
look, nor gave in any other way the faintest sign of ha\ing heard 
the noise Ihe form w^as that of an old man, his white head akin 
in colour to the mouldeiing embers upon w^hich he gazed He, 
and the failing light and dying fire, the time-wom room, the solitude, 
the wasted life, and gloom, were all m fellowship Ashes, and dust, 
and rum ’ 

Kit tried to speak, and did pronounce some words, though w^hat 
they weie he scarcely knew’ Still the same terrible low cry w^ent 
on — still the same rocking m the chan— the same stricken figure 
was there, unchanged and heedless of his presence 

He had his hand upon the latch, when something in the form— 
distinctly seen as one log broke and fell, and, as it fell, blazed up- 
arrested It He returned to w^here he had stood befoie — advanced 
a pace — another — another still Anothci, and he saw the face 
Yes ’ Changed as it was, he knew^ it well 

‘ Master * ’ he cried, stooping on one knee and catching at his 
hand ‘ Dear master Speak to me ' ’ 

The old man turned slowdy towards him , and muttered in a 
hollow voice, 

'This is another How many of these spirits there have been 
to-night J ’ 

' No spirit, mastei No one but your old servant You know 
me now, I am sure? Miss Nell — where is she — where is she 
' They all say that ’ ’ cried the old man ' They all ask the same 
question A spirit * ’ 

' Where is she ? ’ demanded Kit ' Oh tell me but that, —but 
that, dear mastei * ’ 

‘ She IS asleep — yonder — in there ’ 

'Thank God^’ 

' Aye ^ Thank God ’ ’ returned the old man ' I have prayed 
to Him, many, and many, and many a livelong night, w’^hen she has 
been asleep, He knows Hark ’ Did she call?’ 

' I heard no voice ’ 

‘ You did. You hear her now^ Do you tell me that you don’t 
hear that ? ’ 

He started up, and listened again 

'Nor that?’ he cried, with a triumphant smile 'Can anybody 
know that voice so w^ell as I ^ Hush * hush * ’ 

Motioning to him to be silent, he stole away into another 
chamber After a short absence (during which he could be heaid 
to speak in a softened soothing tone) he returned, bearing m his 
hand a lamp 
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‘She IS still asleep,’ he whispered ‘You were light She did 
not call — unless she did so in her slumber She has called to me 
in her sleep before now, sir, as I have sat by, watching, I have seen 
her lips move, and have known, though no sound came from them, 
that she spoke of me I feared the light might dazzle her eyes and 
wake her, so I brought it here ’ 

He spoke rather to himself than to the \isitor, but when he had 
put the lamp upon the table, he took it up, as if impelled by some 
momentary recollection or curiosity, and held it near his face Then, 
as if forgetting his motive in the very action, he turned away and 
put It down again 

‘ She is sleeping soundly,’ he said , ‘ but no wonder Angel hands 
have strewn the ground deep with snow, that the lightest footstep 
may be lighter yet , and the very birds are dead, that they may not 
wake her She used to feed them, sir Though never so cold and 
hungry, the timid things would fly from us They never flew from 
her * ’ 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing breath, listened 
for a long, long time That fancy past, he opened an old chest, 
took out some clothes as fondly as if they had been living things, 
and began to smooth and brush them with his hand 

‘ Why dost thou he so idle there, dear Nell,’ he murmured, ‘when 
thcie are bright red beiries out of doors waiting for thee to pluck 
them t Why dost thou he so idle there, when thy little friends come 
cieeping to the dooi, ciymg “wheie is Nell — sweet Nell?” — and 
sob, and weep, because they do not see thee * She was always 
gentle with children The wildest would do her bidding — she had 
a tender way with them, indeed she had < ’ 

Kit had no power to speak His eyes were filled with tears 

‘Her little homely dress, — her favouiite f’ cried the old man, 
piessmg it to his breast, and patting it with his shrivelled hand 
‘ She wall miss it w^hen she wakes They have hid it here m spoit, 
but she shall have it — she shall have it I would not vex my 
darling, for the wild w^orld’s nches See here — these shoes — how 
woin they are — she kept them to remind hei of our last long journey 
You see where the little feet went baie upon the ground They 
told me, afterwards, that the stones had cut and bruised them S/ie 
never told me that. No, no, God bless her* and, I have le- 
membered since, she walked behind me, sir, that I might not see 
how lame she was — ^but yet she had my hand in hers, and seemed 
to lead me still ’ 

He pressed them to his lips, and having carefully put them back 
again, went on communing with himself~—looking wistfully from 
time to tune towards the chamber he had lately visited 

‘She was not wont to be a lie-abed, but she was well then 
We must have patience When she is well again, she will rise 
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eaily, as she used to do, and ramble abioad in the healthy morning 
time I often tried to track the way she had gone, but her small 
footstep left no print upon the dewy ground, to guide me Who 
IS that? Shut the door Quick ’—Have we not enough to do to 
drive away that maible cold, and keep her warm > ' 

The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of Mr Gailand 
and his fiiend, accompanied by two other persons These were 
the schoolmaster, and the bachelor The former held a light in his 
hand He had, it seemed, but gone to his oi\n cottage to replenish 
the exhausted lamp, at the moment when Kit came up and found 
the old man alone 

He softened again at sight of these two friends, and, laying aside 
the angry mannei— if to anything so feeble and so sad the term can 
be applied — in which he had spoken when the door opened, resumed 
his former seat, and subsided, by little and little, into the old action, 
and the old, dull, wandering sound 

Of the strangers, he took no heed whatever He had seen them, 
but appeared quite incapable of interest or curiosity The younger 
brother stood apart The bachelor drew a chair towaids the old 
man, and sat do\Mi close beside him After a long silence, he 
ventuied to speak 

‘ Anothei night, and not in bed t ' he said softly , ‘ I hoped you 
^\ould be more mindful of your promise to me Why do you not 
take some lest ^ ’ 

‘ Sleep has left me,’ returned the old man ‘ It is all with her ’ ’ 

‘It would pain her very much to know that you w^ere watching 
thus,’ said the bachelor ‘You would not give her pain?’ 

‘ I am not so sure of that, if it would only rouse her She has 
slept so \eiy long And yet I am rash to say so It is a good 
and happy sleep — eh ? ’ 

‘ Indeed it is’’ returned the bachelor ‘ Indeed, indeed, it is * ’ 

‘That’s well ’ — and the waking’ — falteied the old man 

‘Happy too Happier than tongue can tell, or heait of man 
concede ’ 

They watched him as he rose and stole on tiptoe to the other 
chamber W’-here the lamp had been replaced They listened as he 
spoke again w ithin its silent w^alls They looked into the faces of 
each other, and no man’s cheek w^as free from tears He came 
back, w^hispermg that she was still asleep, but that he thought she 
had moved It was her hand, he said — a little — a very, very little 
—-but he was pretty sure she had moved it — perhaps in seeking his 
He had known her do that, before now, though in the deepest sleep 
the while And when he had said this, he dropped into his chair 
again, and clasping his hands above his head, utteied a cry never 
to be foi gotten 

The pool schoolmaster motioned to the bachelor that he would 
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come on the other side, and speak to him They gently unlocked 
his fingeis, which he had twisted in his grey hair, and pressed them 
in their own 

‘ He will hear me,’ said the schoohnaster, ‘ I am sme He will 
hear either me or you if we beseech him She would, at all times ' 

‘ I will hear any voice she liked to hear,’ cried the old man * I 
love all she loved ’ ’ 

‘ I know you do,’ returned the schoolmaster ‘ I am certain of 
it Think of hei , think of all the sorrows and afflictions you have 
shared togethei , of all the trials, and all the peaceful plcasuies, you 
ha\e jointly known ’ 

* I do I do I think of nothing else ’ 

‘ I would have you think of nothing else to-mght — of nothing but 
those things which will soften your heait, dear friend, and open it 
to old affections and old times It is so that she w ould speak to 
you heiself, and in her name it is that I speak no^v ’ 

* You do well to speak softly,’ said the old man ‘ We will not 
wake hei I should be glad to see her eyes again, and to see her 
smile There is a smile upon hei young face now, but it is fixed 
and changeless I would have it come and go That shall be m 
Heaven’s good lime We will not wake her ’ 

‘ Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she used to be when 
you were journeying together, far away — as she was at home, in the 
old house from which you fled together — as she was, in the old 
cheerful time,’ said the schoolmaster 

‘She was always cheerful — veiy cheeiful,’ cried the old man, 
looking steadfastly at him ‘Theie w^as ever something mild and 
quiet about her, I lemember, fiom the first, but she was of a happy 
nature ’ 

‘We have heard you say,’ puisued the schoolmaster, ‘that in this 
and in all goodness, she was like her mother You can think of, 
and remember her ? ’ 

He maintained his steadfast look, but gave no answ^er 

‘ Or even one before her,’ said the bachelor ‘ It is many years 
ago, and affliction makes the time longei, but you have not for- 
gotten hei whose death contiibuted to make this child so dear to 
you, even before you knew her woith or could read her heart? 
Say that you could cairy back your thoughts to veiy distant days 
— to the time of youi early life — ^^vhen, unlike this fan flow^er, you 
did not pass your youth alone. Say, that you could remember, 
long ago, another child who lo\ed you dearly, you being but a 
child yourself Say, that you had a biothei, long forgotten, long 
unseen, long separated from you, who now’-, at last, m your utmost 
need came back to comfort and console you — ’ 

‘To be to you what you were once to him,’ cried the younger, 
falling on his knee before him^ ‘to lepay your old affection, brother 
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d63.rj by coiistsint csircj solicitudCj cind love ^ to bcj a,t youi riffht 
hand, what he has never ceased to be when oceans rolled between 
us, to call to witness his unchanging truth and mindfulness of 
bygone da}s, whole yeais of desolation Give me but one word 
of recognition, brother— and never— no, never, m the brightest 
moment of our youngest days, when, poor silly boys, w^e thought to 
pass our lives together— have w^e been half as dear and precious 
to each other as we shall be from this time hence > ’ 

The old man looked from face to face, and his lips moved, but 
no sound came from them in reply. 

‘If we w^ere knit together then,’ pursued the younger biother, 

‘ what wull be the bond between us now t Our love and fellowship 
began in childhood, w^hen life was all before us, and will be resumed 
when we ha\e proved it, and are but children at the last As many 
restless spirits, who ha\e hunted fortune, fame, or pleasure through 
the world, retire m their decline to where they first drew breath, 
vainly seeking to be children once again before they die, so we, 
less fortunate than they in eaily life, but happier in its closing 
scenes, will set up our rest again among oui boyish haunts, and 
going home with no hope realised, that had its growth in manhood 
canying back nothing that w^e brought aw^a}^ but our old yearn- 
ings to each othci— saving no fragment from the wreck of life, but 
that which fiist endeared it— -may be, indeed, but children as at 
first And even,’ he added in an altered voice, ‘even if what I 
diead to name has come to pass— even if that be so, or is to be 
(w^hich Hea\en foibid and spare us 9 — still, dear biother, we are 
not apart, and have that comfoit in our gieat affliction ’ 

By little and little, the old man had drawn back towards the 
inner chamber, wdiilt these w’-ords wnie spoken. He pointed theie, 
as he leplied, w^ith Uembling lips, 

‘ You plot among you to w^ean my heart from hei You never 
wull do that — nevei while I have life I have no lelative oi friend 
but her — I never had — I never will have She is all in all to me 
It IS too late to pait us now ’ 

Waving them off with his hand, and calling softly to her as he 
went, he stole into the loom They who were left behind, drew 
close together, and aftei a few whispered woids — not unbroken by 
emotion, or easily uttered — followed him They moved so gently, 
that their footsteps made no noise , but there weie sobs from among 
the gi^oup, and sounds of giief and mourning 
For she was dead There, upon her little bed, she lay at rest 
The solemn stillness was no marvel now 
She was dead No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free fiom 
tiace of pain, so fan to look upon She seemed a creature fresh 
from the hand of God, and waiting for the bieath of life, not one 
who had lived and suffticd death. 
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Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter berries 
and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used to favour. 
^ When I die, put near me something that has loved the light, and 
had the sky above it always/ Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell -was dead. Her 



little bird — a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger would have 
crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the strong heart of 
its child mistress was mute and motionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, and 
fatigues ? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but peace 
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and perfect happiness were bom, imaged xn her tranquil beauty 
and profound repose ^ 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change 
Yes The old fireside had smiled upon that same s^\eet face, it 
had passed, like a dream, through haunts of misery and care , at 
the door of the poor schoolmaster on the summer evening, befoie 
the furnace fire upon the cold wet night, at the still bedside of the 
dying boy, there had been the same mild lovely look So shall we 
know the angels in their majesty, after death 

The old man held one languid arm m his, and had the small 
hand tight folded to his breast, foi warmth It was the hand she 
had stretched out to him with her last smile — the hand that had led 
him on, through all their vandermgs Ever and anon he pressed 
it to his lips , then hugged it to his breast again, mui muring that it 
was wanner now, and, as he said it, he looked, in agony, to those 
who stood around, as if imploring them to help her 

She vas dead, and past all help, or need of it The ancient 

rooms she had seemed to fill with hfe, e\en while her own was 

vaning fast — the garden she had tended — the eyes she had 
gladdened — the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful houi — the 
paths she had trodden as it ^^ere but yesterday — could know her 
nevei moie 

‘ It IS not,’ said the schoolmaster, as he bent down to kiss her 
on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, ‘ it is not on earth that 
Heaven’s justice ends Think what earth is, compared with the 
World to which her }oung spirit has winged its early flight, and 

say, if one deliberate wush expressed in solemn terms above this 

bed could call hei back to hfe, which of us would utter it ’ ’ 


CHAPTER I.XXII 

When morning came, and they could speak moie calmly on the 
subject of their grief, they heard how her life had closed 
She had been dead two days They were all about her at the 
time, knowing that the end was drawing on She died soon after 
daybreak They had read and talked to her m the earliei portion 
of the night, but as the hours crept on, she sunk to sleep They 
could tell, by what she faintly uttered m her di earns, that they were 
of her journeyings wuth the old man , they w^ere of no painful scenes, 
but of people who had helped and used them kindly, for she often 
said ‘ God bless you ’ ’ wuth great fervour Waking, she never 
wandered in her mind but once, and that w^as of beautiful music 
which she said was in the air God knows. It may have been. 

9 
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Opening hei eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged 
that they would kiss her once again That done, she turned to the 
old man with a lovely smile upon her face — such, they said, as they 
had never seen, and never could forget — and clung with both her 
arms about his neck, They did not knoiv that she was dead, 
at first 

She had spoken very often of the two sisteis, who, she said, weie 
like dear friends to her She washed they could be told how much 
she thought about them, and how she had w^atched them as they 
w^alked together, by the iiver-side at night She would like to see 
poor Kit, she had often said of late. She wished there was some- 
body to take her love to Kit And, even then, she never thought 
or spoke about him, but with something of hei old, clear, meiry 
laugh 

For the rest, she had nevei murmured or complained , but with 
a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered — save that she every day 
became more earnest and more grateful to them — faded like the 
light upon a summei’s evening 

The child w^ho had been her little friend came theie, almost as 
soon as it w^as day, with an offering of dried flowers which he 
begged them to lay upon her breast It was he who had come to 
the window overnight and spoken to the sexton, and they saw m 
the snow traces of small feet, where he had been lingering near the 
room in w^hich she lay, before he went to bed He had a fancy, it 
seemed, that they had left hei there alone , and could not bear the 
thought 

He told them of his dicam again, and that it was of her being 
restored to them, just as she used to be He begged hard to see 
her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that they need not fear 
his being alaimed, for he had sat alone by his young brother all 
day long when he was dead, and had felt glad to be so near him 
They let him have his wish, and indeed he kept his woid, and was, 
in his childish way, a lesson to them all 

Up to that time, the old man had not spoken once — except to 
her — or stirred fiom the bedside But, when he saw her little 
favourite, he was moved as they had not seen him yet, and made 
as though he would have him come nearer Then, pointing to the 
bed, he burst into tears for the fiist time, and they who stood by, 
knowing that the sight of this child had done him good, left them 
alone together 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded 
him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do almost as he desired 
him And when the day came on, which must remo\e her m her 
earthly shape from earthly eyes for ever, he led him away, that he 
might not know when she was taken from him 

They were to gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed It 
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was Sunday — a bright, clear, wintry afternoon — and as they traversed 
the village street, those who were walking m their path drew back 
to make way for them, and gave them a softened greeting Some 
shook the old man kindly by the hand, some stood uncovered while 
he totteied by, and many cried ^God help him*’ as he passed 
along 

^Neighbour*’ said the old man, stopping at the cottage where 
his young guide’s mother d^^elt, ‘how is it that the folks are nearly 
all in black to-day^ I have seen a mourning ribbon or a piece of 
crape on almost eveiy one ’ 

She could not tell, the \^oman said 

‘Why, you yourself — you wear the colour too^’ he said 
‘ Windows aie closed that never used to be by day. What does 
this mean ? ’ 

Again the woman said she could not tell 
* We must go back,’ said the old man, hurriedly ‘ We must see 
what this IS.’ 

‘ No, no,’ cried the child, detammg him ‘ Remember what you 
promised. Our w^ay is to the old green lane, w^here she and I so 
often were, and where you found us, more than once, making those 
garlands for her garden Do not turn back * ’ 

‘ Where is she now^ ? ’ said the old man ‘ Tell me that ’ 

‘ Do you not know ^ ’ returned the child ‘ Did we not leave her, 
but just no\v ^ ’ 

‘ Tine True It was hei we left — was it * ’ 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, looked vacantly round, and 
as if impelled by a sudden thought, crossed the road, and entered 
the sexton’s house He and his deaf assistant w ere sitting before 
the fire Both rose up, on seeing who it was 
The child made a hasty sign to them with his hand It was the 
action of an instant, but that, and the old man’s look, w^ere quite 
enough 

‘ Do you— do you bury any one to-day^ ’ he said, eagerly 
‘ No, no * Who should w^e bury, sii ? ’ returned the sexton. 

‘ Aye, who indeed * I say with you, who indeed^’ 

‘ It IS a holiday wuth us, good sir,’ returned the sexton mildly. 
‘ We have no work to do to-day ’ 

‘ Why then, I’ll go where you will,’ said the old man, turning to 
the child ‘You’re sure of what you tell me^ You w^ould not 
deceive me ^ lam changed, even m the little time since you last 
saw me ’ 

‘ Go thy w^ays with him, sir,’ cned the sexton, ‘and Heaven be 
with ye both * ’ 

‘ I am quite ready,’ said the old man, meekly. ‘ Come, boy, 
come — ’ and so submitted to be led away 
And now the bell- the bell she had so often heard, by night and 
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day, and listened to with solemn pleasure almost as a living voice- 
rung Its remorseless toll, for her, so young, so beautiful, so good 
Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and helpless 
infancy, poured foith— on crutches, m the piide of stiength and 
health, in the full blush of promise, in the meie da\Mi of life — to 
gather lound hei tomb Old men were there, whose eyes were dim 
and senses failing — giandraothers, who might ha\ e died ten years 
ago, and still been old— the deaf, the blind, the lame, the palsied, 
the living dead m many shapes and forms, to see the closing of that 
early giave What was the death it w^ould shut in, to that which 
still could ciawl and cieep above it » 

Along the ciowded path they boie her now^ , puie as the newly- 
fallen snow that covcied it, whose day on earth had been as fleet- 
ing Under the poich, wheie she had sat when Heaven m its 
meicy brought her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, and the 
old church received her in its quiet shade 

They carried her to one old nook, w^here she had many and many 
a time sat musing, and laid their buiden softly on the pavement 
The light streamed on it thiough the coloured window — a window, 
where the boughs of trees were ever rustling m the summer, and 
where the birds sang sweetly all day long With every breath of air 
that stirred among those branches m the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light, would fall upon her grave 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ^ Many a young 
hand dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled sob was heard 
Some — and they weie not a few — ^knelt down All were sincere 
and truthful m their soirow^ 

The service done, the mouincrs stood apait, and the villageis 
closed round to look into the grave before the pavement-stone 
should be leplaced One, called to mmd how he had seen her 
sitting on that very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gating with a pensive face upon the sky Anothei, 
told how he had wondered much that one so delicate as she, should 
be so bold , how she had never feared to enter the church alone at 
night, but had loved to linger there w^hen all w^as quiet, and even to 
climb the towei stair, with no moie light than that of the moon rays 
stealing thiough the loopholes in the thick old wall A whisper 
w’^ent about among the oldest, that she had seen and talked with 
angels , and when they called to mind how she had looked, and 
spoken, and her early death, some thought it might be so, indeed* 
Thus, coming to the grave in little knots, and glancing down, and 
giving place to others, and falling off m whispering groups of three 
or four, the church w^as cleared in time, of all but the sexton and the 
mourning friends 

They saw the vault covered, and the stone fixed down Then, 
when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a sound disturbed 
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the saciecl stillness of the place— when the blight moon poured in 
her light on tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, and most 
of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet grave — m that calm tiAe, 
when outward things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of 
immortality, and worldly hopes and fears aie humbled in the dust 
befoie them — then, with tranquil and submissne heaits they turned 
awav, and left the child with God 
Oh ’ it is haul to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will 
leach, but let no man 1 eject it, foi it is one that all must leain, and 
is a mighty, uni\Gisal Tiuth When Death strikes down the inno- 
cent and joung, foi every fi agile form from which he lets the 
panting spirit fiee, a hundred virtues use, in shapes of meicy, 
chanty, and love, to walk the world, and bless it Of every tcai 
that son owing mortals shed on such gieen graves, some good is 
born, some gentler nature comes In the Destioyer’s steps theie 
spring up bright creations that defy his pow^ei, and his dark path 
becomes a way of light to Heaven 

It was late wEen the old man came home The boy had led him 
to his own dwelling, undci some pietence, on then way back, 
and, lendered diowsy by his long ramble and late want ot lest, he 
had sunk into a deep sleep by the fireside He w^as perfectly e\- 
hausted, and they weie careful not to rouse him The slumber held 
him a long time, tind wEen he at length awoke the moon was 
shining 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protiacted absence, was 
w^atching at the door for his coming, when he appeared in the 
pathway with his little guide He advanced to meet them, and 
tenderly obliging the old man to lean upon his arm, conducted him 
with slow and trembling steps tow^ards the house 
He icpaited to her chamber, stiaight Not finding what he had 
left thcie, he returned with distracted looks to the room m which 
they weie assembled Tiom that, he lushed into the schoolmaster's 
cottage, calling hei name They followed close upon him, and 
when he had vainly searched it, biought him home 
With such persuasive w^ords as pity and affection could suggest, 
they pi evaded upon him to sit among them and heai what they 
should tell him They endeavouring by every little aitifice to pre- 
pare his mind for what must come, and dwelling wuth many fervent 
words upon the happy lot to wLich she had been lemoved, they told 
him, at last, the truth The moment it had passed their lips, he fell 
down among them like a murdered man 

For many hours, they had little hope of his surviving , but grief 
is strong, and he recovered 

If there be any who have never known the blank that follows 
death — the weary void — the sense of desolation that will come upon 
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the strongest minds, ^\heii something familiar and beloved is missed 
at every turn — the connection between inanimate and senseless 
thftigs, and the object of recollection, when every household god 
becomes a monument and eveiy room a giave— if there be any who 
have not known this, and proved it by their own expeiience, the> 
can never faintly guess how, for many days, the old man pined and 
moped away the time, and wandeied here and theie as seeking 
something, and had no comfort 

Whatever power of thought oi memory he retained, was all bound 
up in her He never understood, or seemed to caie to undei stand, 
about his biothei To every endearment and attention he continued 
listless If they spoke to him on this or any other theme — save one 
— he would hear them patiently for awhile, then turn away, and go 
on seeking as before 

On that one theme, which was in his and all their minds, it was 
impossible to touch Dead * He could not hear or bear the word. 
The slightest hint of it would throw him into a paroxysm, like that 
he had had when it was first spoken In what hope he lived, no 
man could tell , but, that he had some hope of finding her again — 
some faint and shadowy hope, deferred fiom day to day, and making 
him from day to day more sick and sore at heart — ^w^as plain to all 

They bethought them of a removal from the scene of this last 
sorrow , of trying whether change of place would rouse or cheer 
him His brother sought the advice of those who weie accounted 
skilful in such matteis, and they came and saw him Some of the 
number staid upon the spot, conversed with him when he would 
converse, and watched him as he wandered up and down, alone and 
silent Move him where they might, they said, he would ever seek 
to get back theie His mind would run upon that spot If they 
confined him closely, and kept a strict guaid upon him, they might 
hold him prisoner, but if he could by any means escape, he would 
suiely wander back to that place, or die upon the road 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, had no longer any 
influence with him At times he would sufFei the child to \\alk by 
his side, or would even take such notice of his piesence as giving 
him his hand, or would stop to kiss his cheek, or pat him on the 
head At other times, he would entreat him — ^not unkindly — to be 
gone, and would not brook him near. But, whether alone, or with 
this pliant friend, or with those who would have given him, at any 
cost or sacrifice, some consolation or some peace of mind, if happily 
the means could have been devised , he was at all times the same 
•^with no love or care foi anything m life — a broken-hearted man 

At length, they found, one day, that he had risen early, and, with 
his knapsack on his back, his staff in hand, her owm straw hat, and 
little basket full of such things as she had been used to cairy, was 
gone As they were making ready to pursue him far and wide, a 
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frightened schoolboy came who had seen him, but a moment before, 
sitting in the church— upon her grave, he said. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the door, espied him 
in the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did not disturb 
him then, but kept a watch upon him all that day. When it grew 



quite dark, he rose and returned home, and went to bed, murmuring 
to himself, ® She will come to-morrow T 

Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise until night; 
and still at night he laid him down to rest, and murmured, 'She 
will come to-morrow ! ' 
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And thenceforth, everv day, and all day long, he waited at her 
grave, for her How many pictures of new journeys over pleasant 
country, of resting-places under the free broad sky, of rambles in 
the fields and woods, and paths not often trodden — how many 
tones of that one well-remembered voice, how many glimpses of 
the form, the fluttering dress, the hair that waved so gaily in the 
wind — how many visions of what had been, and what he hoped was 
yet to be — rose up before him, in the old, dull, silent church » He 
never told them wdiat he thought, or w^heie he went He would sit 
with them at night, pondering with a secret satisfaction, they could 
see, upon the flight that he and she would take before night came 
again , and still they would hear him w^hisper in his prayers, ‘ Lord ^ 
Let her come to-morrow ’ ’ 

The last time was on a genial day in spring He did not leturn 
at the usual hour, and they went to seek him He was lying dead 
upon the stone 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so well , 
and, in the church where they had often prayed, and mused, and 
lingered hand in hand, the child and the old man slept together. 


CHAPTER THE LAST 

The magic reel, which, rolling on before, has led the chronicler 
thus far, now slackens in its pace, and stops. It lies before the 
goal, the pm suit is at an end 

It remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little crowd who 
have borne us company upon the road, and so to close the journey 

Foremost among them, smooth Sampson Brass and Sally, arm m 
arm, claim our polite attention 

Mr, Sampson, then, being detained, as already has been shown, 
by the justice upon whom he called, and being so strongly pressed 
to protract his stay that he could by no means refuse, remained 
under his protection for a considerable time, during which the great 
attention of his entertainer kept him so extremely close, that he was 
quite lost to society, and never even went abroad for exeicise saving 
into a small paved yard. So well, indeed, was his modest and 
retiring temper understood by those with whom he had to deal, 
and so jealous were they of his absence, that they required a kind 
of friendly bond to be entered into by two substantial housekeepers, 
in the sum of fifteen hundred pounds a-piece, before they would 
suffer him to quit their hospitable roof — doubting, it appeared, that 
he would return, if once let loose, on any other terms Mr Brass^ 
Struck with the humour of this jest, and carrying out its spirit tp 
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the utmost, sought fiom his wide connection a pair of friends whose 
joint possessions fell some halfpence short of fifteen pence, and 
profieicd them as bail — for that w^as the meriy w^ord agreed upon on 
both sides These gentlemen being rejected after tw^enty-four houis’ 
pleasantry, Mr Brass consented to remain, and did remain, until a club 
of choice spirits called a Giand Juiy (w^ho w eie m the joke) summoned 
him to trial before twelve other wags for peijury and fraud, who in 
their turn found him guilty wath a most facetious joy, — na>, the veiy 
populace cnttied into the w'him, and when Mi Biass wais moving in 
a hackney-coach towards the building where these wags assembled, 
saluted him with rotten eggs and carcases of kittens, and feigned to 
wish to tear him into shieds, which greatly inci eased the comicality 
of the thing, and made him lelish it the more, no doubt 
To work this sportne vein still fuither, Mr Brass, by his counsel, 
moved in arrest of judgment that he had been led to criminate 
himself, by assurances of safety and promises of pardon, and claimed 
the leniency which the law extends to such confiding natures as are 
thus deluded After solemn argument, this point (with others of a 
technical nature, whose humorous extravagance it would be difficult 
to exaggerate) was referred to the judges for their decision, Sampson 
being meantime removed to his former quaiters Finally, some of 
the points w^eie given m Sampson’s favour, and some against him, 
and the upshot was, that, instead of being desired to tiavel foi a 
time m foreign parts, he was permitted to giace the mother country 
undei ceitam insignificant restiictions 
These were, that he should, for a teim of years, leside in a 
spacious mansion where several other gentlemen were lodged and 
boarded at the public charge, who w^ent clad in a sober uniform of 
grey turned up with yellow, had their hair cut extremely short, and 
chief!) lived on gruel and light soup It w^as also required of him 
that he should partake of then exercise of constantly ascending an 
endless flight of stairs , and lest his legs, unused to such exertion, 
should be w^eakened by it, that he should weai upon one ankle an 
amulet 01 charm of iron These conditions being arianged, he w^'as 
removed one evening to his new abode, and enjoyed, in common 
with nine other gentlemen, and two ladies, the privilege of being 
taken to his place of retirement m one of Royalty’s own carriages 
Ovei and above these trifling penalties, his name was erased and 
blotted out from the roll of attorneys , which erasure has been always 
held 111 these latter times to be a great degradation and reproach, 
and to imply the commission of some amazing villany — as indeed 
It would seem to be the case, when so many worthless names 
remain among its better recoids, unmolested 

Of Sally Brass, conflicting lumouis went abroad Some said 
with confidence that she had gone dowm to the docks in male 
attire, and had become a female sailoi , others darkly whispered 
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that she had enlisted as a private in the second regiment of Foot 
Guards, and had been seen in unifoim, and on duty, to wit, leaning 
on her musket and looking out of a sentiy-boK in St James’s Park, 
one evening There were many such whispers as these m circulation , 
but the truth appeared to be that, after the lapse of some five years 
(during which there is no direct evidence of her having been seen at 
all), two wretched people were more than once observed to ciawl at 
dusk from the inmost recesses of St Giles’s, and to take their way along 
the streets, with shuffling steps and cowering shivering foims, looking 
into the roads and kennels as they went m search of refuse food oi 
disiegarded offal These forms were never beheld but in those nights 
of cold and gloom, wfflen the terrible spectres, who he at all other 
times in the obscene hiding-places of London, in archw^ays, daik 
vaults and cellais, ventuie to cieep into the streets , the embodied 
spirits of Disease, and Vice, and Famme It was whispered by those 
who should have known, that these were Sampson and his sister Sally , 
and to this day, it is said, they sometimes pass, on bad nights, m the 
same loathsome guise, close at the elbow of the shimking passenger 

The body of Quilp being found — though not until some days had 
elapsed — ^an inquest was held on it near the spot where it had been 
washed ashore The general supposition was that he had committed 
suicide, and, this appealing to be favoured by all the circumstances 
of his death, the verdict was to that effect He was left to be buried 
with a stake through his heart in the centre of four lonely roads 

It was rumouied afteiw^ards that this horrible and barbarous cere- 
mony had been dispensed with, and that the remains had been secretly 
given up to Tom Scott But even here, opinion w^as divided , foi 
some said Tom dug them up at midnight, and cairied them to a 
place indicated to him by the widow It is piobable that both these 
stones may have had their origin in the simple fact of Tom’s shedding 
tears upon the inquest — ^wfflich he certainly did, extraoidinary as it 
may appeal He manifested, besides, a stiong desire to assault 
the jury ; and being restrained and conducted out of court, darkened 
Its only window by standing on his head upon the sill, until he w^as 
dexterously tilted upon his feet again by a cautious beadle 

Being cast upon the world by his master’s death, he detei mined 
to go through it upon his head and hands, and accordingly began 
to tumble for his bread Fmding, however, his English birth an 
insurmountable obstacle to his advancement m this pursuit (notwith- 
standing that his art was m high repute and favour), he assumed 
the name of an Italian image lad, with whom he had become 
acquainted, and afterwaids tumbled with extraordinary success, 
and to overflowing audiences. 

Little Mrs Qmlp never quite forgave herself the one deceit that 
lay so heavy on her conscience, and never spoke or thought of it 
but with bitter tears Her husband had no relations, and she w^as 
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rich He had made no \m 11, 01 she ^^ould probably have been poor* 
Having inaincd the hist time at hei mothei’s instigation, she con- 
sulted in hei second choice no])Ocl> but herself It fell upon a smait 
young fellow enough ^ and as he mide it a pieliminaiy condition that 
Mrs Jmiwin should be thcncefoith an out-pensioner, they li\ed 
together after maniage with no moie than the average amount of 
quarrelling, and led a merry life upon the dead dwaif’s money 

Ml and Mrs Garland, and IMr Abel, went out as usual (except 
that theie was a change in tlieir household, as will be seen piesentlj), 
and in due time the latter went into paitnership with his friend the 
notaiy, on w'hich occasion there was a dinner, and a ball, and great 
extent of dissipation Unto this ball there happened to be invited 
the most bashful young lady that was ever seen, wuth whom Mr 
Abel happened to fall in love How it happened, or how they 
found It out, 01 which of them first communicated the discovery to 
the other, nobody knows But, certain it is that in course of time 
they were married, and equally certain it is that they were the 
happiest of the happy , and no less certain it is that they deserved 
to be so And it is pleasant to write down that they reared a 
family, because any piopagation of goodness and benevolence is 
no small addition to the aristocracy of nature, and no small subject 
of rejoicing for mankind at large 

The pony preseived his chaiacter for independence and principle 
down to the last moment of his life , which was an unusually long 
one, and caused him to be looked upon, indeed, as the very Old 
Parr of ponies He often w^ent to and fro wnth the little phaeton 
betw^een Mr Gailand’s and his son’s, and, as the old people and 
the young w^eie fiequently logethei, had a stable of his own at the 
new establishment, mto wdiich he would walk of himself with 
surprising dignity. He condescended to play with the children, as 
they grew old enough to cultivate his friendship, and would uin up 
and down the little paddock with them like a dog , but though he 
lelaxed so far, and allowed them such small freedoms as caresses, 
or even to look at his shoes 01 hang on by his tail, he never pei- 
mitted any one among them to mount bis back or diive him, thus 
showing that even their familiarity must have its limits, and that 
there were points between them fax too serious for trifling 

He was not unsusceptible of waim attachments m his latei life, 
for when the good bachelor came to live with Mr. Garland upon 
the clergyman’s decease, he conceived a great friendship for him, 
and amiably submitted to be driven by his hands without the least 
resistance He did no work for two or three years before he died, 
but lived m clover, and his last act (like a choleric old gentleman) 
was to kick his doctor 

Mr Swiveller, recovering very slowly from his illness, and enter- 
ing mto the receipt of his annuity, bought foi the Marchioness a 
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handsome stock of clothes, and put her to school forthwith, m i^edemp* 
tion of the vow he had made upon his fevered bed After casting 
about for some time for a name which should be worthy of her, he 
decided m favoui of Sophronia Sphynx, as being euphonious and 
genteel, and fuithermore indicative of mystery Under this title the 
Maichioness repaired, in tears, to the school of his selection, from 
ivhich, as she soon distanced all competitors, she was removed 
before the lapse of many quarters to one of a higher grade It is 
but baie justice to Mi Swiveller to say, that, although the expenses 
of her education kept him in straitened circumstances for half a 
dozen years, he ne\er slackened m his zeal, and always held himself 
sufficiently repaid by the accounts he heard (with great gra\ity) of 
her advancement, on his monthly visits to the governess, who looked 
upon him as a liteiary gentleman of eccentric habits, and of a most 
prodigious talent in quotation 

In a word, Mr Swiveller kept the Marchioness at this establish- 
ment until she was, at a moderate guess, full nineteen years of age 
— good-looking, clever, and good-humoured, when he began to 
consider seriously what was to be done next On one of his 
periodical visits, while he w as revolving this question in his mind, 
the Marchioness came dowm to him, alone, looking more smiling 
and moie fresh than ever Then, it occurred to him, but not for 
the fist time, that if she would marry him, how comfoi table they 
might be ^ So Richard asked her , whatever she said, it w^asn^t 
No , and they were married m good earnest that day W’eek. Which 
gave Mr Swavelier frequent occasion to remark at divers subsequent 
periods that there had been a young lady saving up for him after all 

A little cottage at Hampstead being to let, which had in its 
garden a smokmg-box, the envy of the civilised world, they agreed 
to become its tenants, and, when the honeymoon was over, entered 
upon Its occupation To this retieat Mr. Chuckster repaired 
regularly eveiy Sunday to spend the day — usually beginning wuth 
breakfast — and here he w’^as the gieat purveyor of general news and 
fashionable intelligence For some years he continued a deadly 
foe to Kit, protesting that he had a better opinion of him when he 
was supposed to have stolen the five-pound note, than when he was 
shown to be perfectly free of the crime, inasmuch as his guilt would 
have had in it something daring and bold, whereas his innocence 
was but another proof of a sneaking and crafty disposition By slow 
degrees, however, he was reconciled to him in the end , and ev en went 
so far as to honour him with his pationage, as one who had in some 
measure reformed, and was therefore to be forgiven But he never for- 
got or pardoned that circumstance of the shilling , holding that if he 
had come back to get another he wmld have done well enough, but 
that his returning to work out the former gift was a stain upon his moral 
<?haracter w^hich no penitence or contiition could ever wash away. 
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Mr Swi\eller, having always been in some measuie of a pmlo- 
bophic and reflective turn, grew immensely contemplative, at times, 
in the smoking-bo\, and vas accustomed at such periods to debate 
in hib o\Mi mind the mysterious question of Sophronia's parentage 
Sophroma heiself supposed she was an orphan, but Mr Swiveller, 
putting various slight circumstances togethei, often thought Miss 
Biass must know better than that, and, having heard from his wife 
of her stiange interview with Qmlp, entertained sundry misgivings 
whethei that peison, in his lifetime, might not also have been able 
to solve the riddle, had he chosen These speculations, howe\ei, 
gave him no uneasiness, for Sophionia was ever a most cheerful, 
affectionate, and provident w ife to him , and Dick (excepting foi 
an occasional outbreak wuth Mr Chuckster, wflnch she had the good 
sense rathei to encourage than oppose) w as to her an attached and 
domesticated husband And they played many hundred thousand 
games of ciibbage togethei And let it be added, to Dick's honour, 
that, though we have called her Sophroma, he called her the 
Marchioness from fiist to last, and that upon every anniversaiy 
of the day on which he found her in his sick-room, Mr Chuckster 
came to dinner, and theie w^as gieat glorification 

The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowd, with then tiusty confederate 
Mr James Gioves of unimpeachable memory, puisued their couise 
with varying success, until the failure of a spirited enterpiise in the 
vfQ,y of their profession, dispersed them in various directions, and 
caused their career to receive a sudden check from the long and 
stiong arm of the law This defeat had its origin in the untoward 
detection of a new associate — young Frederick Trent — who thus 
became the unconscious instrument of their punishment and his ow^n 

F^or the young man himself, he noted abroad for a brief term, 
living by his wuts — which means by the abuse of every faculty that 
worthily employed raises man above the beasts, and so degraded, 
sinks him far IdcIow them It was not long befoie his body was 
lecogmsed by a stianger, who chanced to visit that hospital in Pans 
where the drowmed are laid out to be owned , despite the bruises and 
disfigurements which w’-ere said to have been occasioned by some 
previous scuffle. But the stranger kept his own counsel until he 
returned home, ^nd it was never claimed or cared for 

The young brother, or the single gentleman, for that designation 
is more familiai, would have drawn the poor schoolmaster from his 
lone retreat, and made him his companion and fiiend But the 
humble village teacher was timid of venturing into the noisy woilcl, 
and had become fond of his dvvellmg m the old churchyard Calmly 
happy m his school, and in the spot, and in the attachment of Her 
little mourner, he pursued his quiet course m peace, and was, 
through the righteous gratitude of his fiiend — let this brief mention 
suffice for that — a Jfoo? schoolmaster no more. 
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That friend — single gentleman, or 5 ^oungei biothei, which you 
will — had at his heart a heavy sorrow, but it bred in him no 
misanthiopy or monastic gloom He went forth into the world, a 
lover of his kind For a long, long time, it was his chief delight to 
travel in the steps of the old man and the child (so far as he could 
trace them fiom her last narrative), to halt wheie they had halted, 
sympathise ^\liere they had suffeied, and lejoice where they had been 
made glad Those who had been kind to them, did not escape his 
search. The sisters at the school— they who were her friends, 
because themselves so friendless — Mrs Jarley of the wax-work, 
Codlin, Short — he found them all, and trust me, the man who fed 
the furnace file was not forgotten 

Kit’s story ha\ing got abioad, laised him up a host of friends, 
and many offeis of provision for his futuie life He had no idea at 
first of ever quitting Mr. Garland’s service , but, aftei serious remon- 
stiance and advice from that gentleman, began to contemplate the 
possibility of such a change being brought about in time A good 
post was procured for him, with a lapidity which took away his 
breath, by some of the gentlemen who had believed him guilty of 
the offence laid to his charge, and who had acted upon that belief. 
Through the same kind agency, his mother was secuied from Avant, 
and made quite happy Thus, as Kit often said, his great misfor- 
tune turned out to be the souice of all his subsequent prosperity 

Did Kit live a single man all his days, or did he marry > Of 
conise he mained, and who should be his wife but Baibaia ? And 
the best of it w^as, he mained so soon that little Jacob was an uncle, 
before the calves of his legs, already mentioned in this history, had 
ever been encased in broadcloth pantaloons, — though that was not 
quite the best either, foi of necessity the baby was an uncle too 
The delight of Kit’s mother and of Barbara’s mother upon the great 
occasion is past all telling, finding they agreed so well on that, and 
on all other subjects, they took up their abode together, and were a 
most harmonious pan of friends fiom that time foith And hadn’t 
Astley’s cause to bless itself for their all going together once a 
quarter — to the pit — and didn’t Kit’s mothei ahvays say, when they 
painted the outside, that Kit’s last tieat had helped to that, and 
wonder what the manager w^ould feel if he but knew it as they 
passed his house * 

When Kit had children six and seven years old, there was a 
Barbara among them, and a pretty Barbara she wras Nor was there 
wanting an exact fac-simile and copy of little Jacob, as he appeared 
in those remote times when they taught him what oysters meant. 
Of course there was an Abel, own godson to the Mr Garland of 
that name , and there was a Dick, whom Mr Swiveller did especially 
favour The little group would often gather roimd him of a night 
and beg him to tell again^ to4.story of good Miss Nell w^ho died. 
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This, Kit would do ; and when they cried to hear it, wishing it 
longer too, he would teach them how she had gone to Heaven, as 
all good people did ; and how, if they were good, like her, they 
might hope to be there too, one day, and to see and know her as 
he had done when he was quite a boy. Then, he would relate to 
them how needy he used to be, and how she had taught him what 
he was otherwise too poor to learn, and how the old man had been 
used say ^ she always laughs at Kit ; ’ at wLich they would brush 
away their tears, and laugh themselves to think that she had done 
so, and be again quite merry. 

He sometimes took them to the street where she had lived j but 
new improvements had altered it so much, it was not like the same. 
The old house had been long ago pulled down, and a fine broad 
road was in its place. At first he would draw with his stick a square 
upon the ground to show them where it used to stand. But, he 
soon became uncertain of the spot, and could only say it was there- 
abouts, he thought, and these alterations were confusing. 

Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and so do 
things pass away, like a tale that is told ! 
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